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%nst Hon’ble Colonel S. 'P Trevor, r.£ v Vice-President of 
the Calcutta international Eniibition, while inspecting my col- 
lection of Indian Raw Produce, expressed a wish that a short 
description o' the articles should be placed within the reach of 
the visitors at? the above* Exhibition. This little work is 
result of that wish. In the course of n$ official work, I • have 
often hcid occasion to find that the general public greatly feel 
the wai b of u, Hand-book of information relating ^o the fc products 
of India as a whole, a sqj*t of index to the many valuable wirks 
contributed by eminent authors, but most of which relate to a 
p^rti' liar portion of the country or a partidhlar branch of the 
subject. The Ubours of Roxburgh, Balfour, Hooker, Drury, 
Royle, Brandy, Gambks, Stewart, Birdwood, Baden-Powell, 
Bidie, Kipling, ^Murray^ Wats®, Hunter, Atkinson, leotard, 
Kanny Loll Dey 4 Udai ChandTKi^and many other ijell-known 
experts *on Indian manufactures and raw products have, done 
fflrch towards informing ^the European nations about the 
developed and undeveloped resources of India, but, as I have * 
just remarked, the valuable information collected by these able 
writers either relaiesto pedicular branches of tb*»gubject, or .is 
mixed up with geographical, historical and other matters, or is 
contained in works too voluminous to form a key for casual 
enquirers, rapid .tourists or busy merchants. In the latter part 
last year, therefore, f nlade an attempt to. sppply this * 
want, and brought out a “ Rough .List of Indian Art-ware ” 
•which was so well received by the public that a second edition of 
it was required witjail threelnonths after the first eijifion was 
polished. .In the beginning^ the present year I \ook up the 
\qponomic produce, and commence^ a dictionary of raw materials. 
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PREFACE. 


( W .. 

This work is now ’ in worthier hand#, vie,, that of D* 
George Watt, M.B., of. the Bengal Educational Service. But 
as this dictionary ® has not yet been completed and will 
not include “ Art-manufactures,” I have considered it ad- 
visable* i o place in the hands of the public r a smaller work, assort 
of Inde? to the manufactures and raw materials of the great con- 
tinent of India. Tie object of til- work is to interest European 
visitors at the Exhibition jn the old Indian arts, which of lata 

have so much attracted attention fo r the beauty of their designp 
(' • t 
the excellent selection and ariangement of colours, the minute- 

fifess ,of patterns and the high “ finish ’’(-displayed in their execu- 
tion, and to invite the attention of mercantile gentlemen to the 
innumerable raff materials which abound in every part of India 
mfcny of which are capable <5f being developed into articles of 
conimerce. 


T. N. M. 
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INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 


The vast continent of’India* lies between the*«8th gind • 
35 th degrees of north latitude and between the 56th and POOth 
degrees of east longitude. It has an area of> about millions 
of square mile| and a population of 254,000,000. 

By thf inscrutable ^ecree of Providence this ancient coun- 
try has become a dependency Great Britain, thus bringing 
it into contact with the* high civilisation sfliich the western 
nations‘have, byjapid strides in science and * literature, acquir- 
ed! during the last few centuries. The indomitable energy of 
the northern people, in wh*ose hands the future destiny’of India . t 
has been entrusted, has at length awakened the numerous 
nation's that inkabiVlndia from the dull apathy^u which they 
slept for more than a thousancfyears after an ago of wo/k and 
progress. New life has now been imparted to this old country, 
the cry for progress and advancement has again been takeln up * 
r^itjb ‘fresh vigour, and th£ people are daily awakening to \ 

tense of their importance and are ready to take their place 

* # 
among the nations of the world. Englishmen look with pride 

upon this, their noblest ’achievement of a hundred years’ 

administration. 

But much yet remains to'be jlone. It is true that the heart- 
rending turmoils which preceded the dissolution of the Muham* 
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a empire have gfvey place to a universal peace, that even- 
jcTjustice is distributed among alt classes of tlie people, 
dtacation Ims reachediefc^the lowest t>f the low, ^pd that 
r^hvays and teleg||,|jji lia§s traverse, the length aijd 
th or the country. mass of the people .are still 

)or as they wtere in th£* times of the Hinclu or 

man r^e. The wonderful •vsorks of art, which their 
ious hands are capable of ^turning out after generations of 
errupted study aud praciice, are flying out # for want of 
ragement ; vast are§s of land suitable for the growth of 
offee, indigo, tobacco, wheat and other crops, for which an 
it unMmitecbiliarket can be found in Europe, America, or 
'ali^f still Hie unculti vated ; mother earth still retains iu 
bsom coal, iron, copper,^ gold anil even diamonds anil 
dus stones, reworked and uncared for. Providence has 
yoven the interests of India and England, and it seenft 
ill these inexhaustiblo sources of wealth are waiting to be 
oped by English energy and English capital* to the mutual 
itfof both the countries. Tiiys the? admirable manufactures 
dia wiKt to boiinU’oduced^to the westen* markets by.Europ- 
nerchants ; *the fertile soils of the Alpine and tropijg^ 
i, w&it- t<J give up tbeir wealtlFto European capital and 
pean perseverance ; and the mineral resources wait to be 
ied with the help of the newest scientific appliances.* For- 
3 lie scattered all over India, iread^ to be picked up by rtioso 
have eyes to see them, and the energy and the rn^ans to 
ife them. The object of this little work is to draw the atten- 
of enterprising capitalists, l^erehants and traders V 
nited • recources which India possesses. With this 
diyided into the folio whig two Sections : — 

I. — Art manufaotwes of India^uitablp for being introduced* 
thellufopean markets. 

II. — Raw materials, already kRown in commerdb, or suitAle 
leing developed into articles of trade. 


► ^he 



SECTION I. 

Art Manufactures of Ipdia. 

For % administratfte purposes India including British Bftrma 
•hasjbeen divided # into eight great provinces, *viz., J&engftl, 
Nortji-W^tern Provinces cam 0udh, Punjab, Central Provin- 
8es, BSmbay, Madras, Assarn^Jd British BuVma. Contiguous 
to, or intervening these Provinces, lie various Native States con- 
nected more or less with the British Government by treaty engage* 
ments, of which some nre^ruled by independent sovereigns like " 
Nepal and Bhutan, while others are sei^i-independent posses^ 
ing the power of life and cleath over their subjects, like Kashmir, 
Hyderabad &c. Others are classed only as petty thiefsbips. At 
*the International Exhibition, the Indian art manufacture ha^je 
been grouped into sections, called Courts, allotted to each of £he 
above provinces, separate Courts being set apj\rt for the larger 
nafive states. It will therefore be convenient to describe ^he 

* '3 

art-manufacMTres of each province separately, instead of taking 
India as a whole*. I will therefore commence with 

( 1 ) Bimtju. 

The tract of •country under the administration of ihe 
Liei^enant-Governor %f Bengal comprises the threq Provinces 
of Bengal Proper, Behar and Orissa, and has a superficial 
area of 157,598 square tgiles with a population of 66 millions* 

► Being $t the furthest end of {he fyst Aryan settlements in India,, 
and distant from the original seat of Indian civilization, the arts 
and manufactures in this Province djd not, except in a few cas ear, 
attain that high state of per^pcrtion for which Northern India 
justly famous, although^from re m8te antiquity* its fate < 
has been to play a very important part in the political history 
o & the whole country. It wag in Behar^l&fc.the great Buddha, 
whose teachings aas , # now followed by half of the ihuman 
racd^ first preached the doctrine oP universal love as the 
gtaundwork of his religion. It waJ here that the sage-king 
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Asoka reigned, whose empire attended far f beyond the frontier* 
of India, and whose edibfcs r engraved qn rocki and monumehtal 
obelisks, still bear testimony to the earnest solicitude for the 
welfare of his sftbjects, which characterised hip rale/ it waa 
here tfikt the mighty Chan^ragupta held fcway, who dictated 
terms of peacd to Seleukos ,§od turned the tide 'ofaQreel^ 
conquest after the death of Alexander. On the opposite side 
of the Province, in Orissa, the shrine of Jagannath, built 
<“700 years ago v still rears its' hea<? in proud defiance of the 
^Sbnders cast upon it by prejudiced unbelievers, 'where millions 
of sinners every year get rid of their 0 Bins by paying homage 
to the spiritual symbol of ttfte Lord of the World, a lump of wood 
having neithey hands nor feet, intended to be a silent protesl 
against the idolatrous practices all arornd, and where the lowesi 
of the low can meet unabashed the highest of the high in 
terms of perfect equality. In Bengal Proper the greal 
Ghaitanya was born, who 400 ye&rs ago rescued^one fifth ol 
the population of the province from utter degradation to which 
it harifallen from the accumulated sijperstitiqps of centuries, by 
inculcating a high standard-of morality and the doctrine of love 
both for God and His creatures, as the surest road to salvation, 
And lastly it was in this province that dhe first stone of ikt 
noble edifice, the British Indian Empire, was laid. The peopl* 
of the province, though ^physically an inferior race owinjj to tb< 
peculiar natufe of the climate, f the food and the social customs 
are ohe of the most intelligent nations of the world and occupy 
' among the Indian people thp foremost rank in education and 
progress and for which they are Justly called by some European 
•writers the' w Athenians” of the east. Although the manufa&tfyra 
. of Bengal are not of a varied character, still a high excellence 
was attained in certify br&ncbes^in which to this day the Bea< 
galis hare c not been surpassed l^y any nsfloa in the world. The 
muslins of Dacca, the silks of/Aiurghidabad, the ivory -catfing 
of S^ihet and the filigree ' work of Cuttaok commanded < 
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^admiration of th* racient BtraUns, Grecians and Bomana rad 
forlned important articles of trade in that remote antiquity. 
The machine madejarosaip but cheap Arfnufactures hava now* 
howewe*, come in competition with ^he more ^valuable poetry 
of art, and the tesiflt hag simply been disastrous to lift latter* 
Thh qJd*Dacca muslin has disappeared from* the face of the 
earth, and even that long-stapled qotioD, the superior quality 
of which was achieved by continual selection of seed and 
improved culture extending through ages, aud which alonj 
oould yield the soft fine # yarn required for the manufacture^ of 
the true Dacca fabric*) has nearly £gain fallen back to lift 
primitive condition and is now known as the Garo and the 
Kh itsiii Hills cotton, What still remains of the Tjue art in 
India can only hope tojive from tbe revival of aesthetic jJKn-* 
ciples that seem at present te be dawning in Europe and 
America. After these preliminary remark^ I will now give 
a short description of the^several kinds of art manofafttiyes 
for which the province of Bengal is famous, and of which 
specimens will^be foun^l iu tfee Bengal Court at tbe # Inter- 
national Exhibition. 

Dacca Mudins . — The inventive faculty, # the perception of 
lalauty and the high intellectuality of the Indian people are 
no where better illustrated than in the manufacture of the* 
various kinds of cotton, silk and woollen fabrics for which 

• ( 9 

India has been justly f^paou^ from prehistoriotimes. Amopg 
the cotton manufactures, the fabrics known as the Dacca moslina 
were held in high repute from very ancient times, and when, 
the Roman empire was f at the zenith of its power ‘large 
icjwtn tides of it* were annuafly export#! to Western Europe* 
by way of Egypt and Asia Minor. Later on, the manufacture 
received a great impetus # on aocob^t# qf the high demand 
for it in the hvetn of tfie Kaliphs of Bagdad, j^bere for 

i • ^ 

£jpje- centuries the wealth a^d spffindopr of the world were 
wonoentrated. The muslins of’ the finest kinds were known by 
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the name of r ‘ Ab-fawan” or the u Running water * 1 and , 
“Shabnam” or the "Evening dew” They were of such ° a 
delic&tp texture, that' as their name c implies, they could not be 
distjnguished from pure watu^ when wet. Three hundred years 
ago apiece of " Ab-rawan,” fifteen feet by thf*ee feet, could be 
made stffineastS) # weigh only gOO grains, but now a cloth of 
the same dimensions cannot be made without doubling the 
weight. The Ab-rawan dnd Shabnam of the present times 
occupy the second and the third plate among the Dacca mus- 
lingjn point of quality, the foremost place being given to the 
fabrics known as the SKaugati meaning “ Presentation*’ and 
Sharbati or “ Cold drink*’ smi^Malmal Khds or the “ King's 
muslin.” 4 A piece of finest quality v measuring 20 yds. long by 
1 ycf. r ,wicfe, can be made to pass through) a finger ring : it can 
not be made in less than six ( months, and its value will be 
Rs. 300 or £25. A turban consisting of 30 yards of such g» 
muslin placed within a cocoanut shell not larger than an 
ostrich egg was, according to Travernier/ presented to the king 
of Persia by his ambassador in Iddia 01 ^ his retyrn home. In 
delicacy of ( .texture, in fineness of web, the Dacca muslins have 
not ae yet been, surpassed by the highest qualities of the 
machine-yiadq manufactures of Europe Dr. J’orbes Watson, one 
t>f the greatest experts in Iudian products and manufactures, thus 
Btates his opinion on the subject : — “ However viewed, therefore, 
our manufactures have something still to do. With all«our 
machinery and wondrous appliances, we have hitherto been 
unable to produce a fabric flsjhich for fineness or utility can 
equal the “ woven-air” of Dacca, tke<products of arrangements 
frhich appear 1 rude and primitive, but which in reality ate,« 
admirably adapted for their* purpose” The prices f»r a piece, 
20 yards long 1 yard vary froip Rs. 40 to Rs. 300 for first 
jecond and ^third class of muslins. The oxhar kinds* of fabrics 
made at Dacca are Jfttrid with^, stripes of a thicker textual 
frhft n the body of the fabric, B&Idddr, Dokind and Saktd with* 
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white stripes, Ch'yrid&r with coloured stripes, Cha?%Mnd 
or*checked muslins, supposed by som^to be the diakrossia in 
the “ Periplus of the Erythroean Sea/' w&chhas been rqpdered 
into * # ^5trij#fed by Appolonius. • the prices 0 of these muglins 
vary from Rs. lCf to Rs. 20. 

The only other place o£, note where ipuSlins are fhanufae-* 
tured in Bengal, is the towtf # of Saotfemr in the Presidency Dis- 
trict of Nadiya. Formerly the East India Company had a 
large factory in thjs placed and a considerable amount of cotton 
fabrics was a'nnually manufactured for export to Europe, I^nce 
the time the East In(Ra Company gave up their trade, on ac- 
quiring the sovereignty of India, *the manufacture gf muslins 
at Santipur declined, and thp weavers outlie present <fciy chiefly 
confine themselves to making cloths called Dhotis , £driq, and 
Ch/ dar , suitable for native dresl both for men and women. 

♦ Such cloths are also made in many other places, as 
Chanderna^pre, Howrah, TRadhanagar, and Chan4rakon£* in 
the Midnapur District^ Pabna &c. These manufactures do not 
possess such a special qiyility as to require a detailed notice, but 
some qf the dyec^ ones, especiady those m^de in tfee Busdwan 
^strict and broifght to the Howrah raafket, o» the other side 
of Calcutta, are for their subdued native colours, valued by 
Europeans for making curtains. They sell very cheap, being Rs.’ 
1-8 o^ Rs. 2 for a 5 y*rd piece. # 

•Of other cotton manufactures in Bengal may be mentioned 
the tqhle cloths, towels and napkins made at Dinapur near 
Patna. These are of various patterns, the mat-pattern, ’the 
dam^k-pattemj and the'ibfrds-eye-pattern being the^most pre- 
tfSfred. The table cloths are solcl from f Rs. 5 to'-Rs. 12 each ] 
and towels and napkins frojp Rs. l^to Rs. 24 per doz. 

Curtains and floor cloths of variSuf kinds are made at Bir- 
bum, a plAce about l t 00 miles, distant from Calcutta by the 
llfcst * Indian! Railway. Thoi^ , macfe bf prison labour at the 
tlidnapur Jail have acquired some celeberity. These are of 
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severkl patterni and of various colours, -and there is a large 
‘demand for them in Calcutta and other,; places where Europeans 
residdi Hie price for a curtain 6ft. sq. is Rs, 6. 

r Darri or Shtranji is if Cotton floor cloth checked ^eherally 

• ^ \ i 

with blue and white. It is largly used both by Europeans and 
* well-to-do native! for its great ( permanency. The best*' kinds, 
are very handsome and spfl at Rs. # lf to Rs. 1-8 per sq. yd. In 
Bengal, Darris are chiefly made at Rangpur, Purnia and 
Bhagalpur, but the best sorts are chiefly imported from Agra, a 
lapge town in the N.-W. Provinces. 

Next to cotton, silk fabrics occupy a prominent position 
in the manufaptures of Bengal It appears from old Sanskrit 
books that silk was ifyow^ to the Hindus from very ancient 
timer,, and both China and India exported large quantities 
of silk to Europe. In the last century the East India 
'Company had silk filatures all over the country, and the 
produce of these factories formda one of the m^st lucrative 
articles of their extensive commerce. The principal kinds 
of silk cloths now made are the ordinary Bengal white silk 
known ascgarodj the unbleached silk known as kora, the 
tasar or the wild silk, the eria or the* produce of the 
Attaous - Ricini which feed on castor pkmt, and the strong 
'muga silk of Assam. In the common domesticated silk of 
Bengal there has been much deterioration in quality of late 
years, and the trade has much suffered in consequence. -The 
Districts where the rearing of the silk worm is carried on are 
ili'unapur, Burdwan, Birbhunj, Raishahi, Murshidabad and Mal- 
da. The kora and gar&d silk Cloths of Murshidabad and 
*Malda bav& a goo c d reputation. Tasar silk is chiefly 
found in the hilly districts of west Bengal. It has attracted 
much attention of lafe> and experiments made at Lyons and 
other places to fix a permament, color on* the cloth have met 
with success. The T^sar silk fpr its durability and cheapness 
seems to have a great future before it. The eria silk ij 
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.produced in the sub-Himalayan districts, chiefly by the aboriginal 
people, called Koohs and Mechs. The Muga is perhaps the 
strongest silk knowji : a piece of cloth mlide of it is said Ao last 
for twcft>r three generations. Silks •are dyed ef various colors 
such as the Dh'tip-ckkdyd or “ sunshade,” Mayur-Kanthi or 
, ^'peasodk’s neck/ 1 Lal^asman^ or “ red sky color,” Lfd-Mauj- i 
lahar or “ red ripple, *’ Mayuvr Kantld Maujlahar or “ peacock 
neok rippl9,” GkavJca-Maujlakar or chequered ripple,” Dart* 
garad or “ striped ” &<x, &c.®Poetical epithets have been given 
various fancy*pattern clolhs,such fa the Chandtara or “ moon ^nd 
stars,” ShvMphulal “ flower threaded/' Panchpdt or (t five leaveJi,” 
JhilmilioT “ gauze-like/’ Lahera or “ wavy,” Phuldl or “flower 
like” 4c. Silks printed with the namefcof goJs and^oddesses 
are called Namabalis. # The price of a plain piece of urfble^dhed 
silk or kora of common quality, 48 yards by 1 yard, is Rs. 16, 
%f medium quality Rs. 28, of best quality Rs. 40. A piece of 
white silk,J0 yards by 40%nehes, costs about Rs. 20. •Djed 
silks, yards Jong by 44 inches in breadth, are sold at from 
Rs. 6 to Rs. 1$. Tasar^ilk, 4^ards long 1 yard wide,* sells at 
about Rs. 20. . 

• • w 

Besides pui^ silk various kinds of mixed fabrics (si^ and 

cotton) are also ma4e* — Tj^ese are known as Ba/ta, a plain piece 
of which, 16 by 1 yard, is sold at Rs. 8, Soda siraja, white 
with cinuamon or orange stripes, Lai siraja , red with orange 
stripes, Asmani siraja, gyeen # with purple stripes, Sabji Katar, 
green with fine stripes of chequered and yellow, Bulbul Cha * 
sham, gold color figured with red eyes 4c., & c. ^ 

Embroidery . No goJjl*>r sifver embroidery is done irf Ben- 
■jrf as in Benares, Lucknow 'anat Delhi in the Upggv Provinces. 
Silk dresses with embroidered fimmeings axe sometimes made 
in Calcutta, but this is by no mesh# ^in established industry. 
Muga silk- embroidered witil hand in Dacca, called K^idas, was 
Iq^merly exported in' large quantifies to Persia, Turkey and 
but since the decline of the Muhammadan power in 
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these epuntriee, the demand for this description of artioles has , 
decreased. Extensive demand has however arisen for the ini'e- 

,+ 9 

rior sorts of embroidery, which are pxtensjyely woven by the 
women of the well-to-do classes of natives. The kinds ofembroi- 
dery best known are as follows; — 

<« Jhapphan is a cotton fabric embroidered either with cilk or , 
ootton, and is of very curious patterns, some consisting of a cheq- 
uered diaper of green linet, the squares being filled in with split 
pomegranate fruit in maroon and gold colour, while others show 
“ scfoll arabesque of birds, insects, foliage, flowers and pomegranate 
fruit.” 

Dwria is a cotton fabric atriped alternately with gold and 
crimson floured silk a^id dark maroon cotton, and embroidered 
in ^ite' cotton with a pattern of running leaves. 

The other sorts of embroidery made in the loom by a 
peculiar process, aro Karela or gourd-pattern (Momordica chip- 
anjia) To^ad^r or bouquet pattern; Panna hazara thousand 
emerald pattern, or Tercha butadar, oblique striped, Jaldar or 
net wqjte &c., &c. 

Embroidery yith silk is also carried on at Santipur chiefly 
in raising the borders of native cloth. Some # of these on blpfk 
ground ye vpry beautiful and might* be u»d as ornaments in 
European houses . 

Hand embroidery on white cotton called chikan work 
ti at present chiefly confined % to Calcutta, and is largely 
used by Europeans for children's clothes* Since ti^> Mel- 
bourne Exhibition Ohikan wj>rk has found great favor in Aus- 
tralia. A baby’s robe, with embroidered apron And edges, # costs 
about B a ^handkerchiefs, fUmnemgs for petticoats, yokes W 
sleeves axe also embroidaredraa this jstyle. 

Oarpib. B mfflbjsk * MptiU* 
fsohue «& wooilea fb#* <hm Buiibef.cd 

isTerymidl,of VrtidMthe 

produced is of a v&r^ 
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woollen carpets cannot last long as in the drier atmosphere 
of Northern India, where carpets 400 years old can still be 
seen fully retaining tliey- original bfifliancy. Considerable 
attention has however been paicL for some years at the 
Bhflgalpur Jail to»th£ manufacture of carpets, and the results 
hatfe J)efcn successful. The patterns turned out are AU-masjid,, 
New shawl, Old shawl and Old Persian. 

A carpet of the last named pattern measuring 10 feet by 8 
feet is sold at Rs. 135. 

Filigreenvork. * Both Cuttadfe and Dacca # are famous lor 
( their silver manufacture* Besides articles used as ornaments, the 
thingp made are scent holders, itardan, card-baskets, card-holders, 
bouquet-holders, purses <fcc. Considerab^p ingenuity is^isplayed 
in the making of these jirticles, and they are perhaps uRri^flled 
in minuteness oi design. The Bilver is first purified, then cast 
i*to bars, beaten into plates and drawn into *wire. # Lastly the 
patterns ar^ formed on pieces of talc, and according # the 
design thus lajd down, Uae wire is cut and soldered with great 
delicacy and finish. The work when complete is cleaned \f ith acid, 
borax and the fruit of Sapindus deter gens (. Ritha ) which gives 

\t a ftnow w\nto appeaianee. The price oi a scent-holder ia 

about Rs. 100, and that of # a caid-case Rs. 20. The articles are 
generally sold by weight, 100 per cent being added to the value 
of silver for workmanship. 

9 Silver Jewellery is ^arggly macfe both in Cuttack and 
Dacca. The diamond cut bangles* (churis) necklets, bangles, 
oross, butterfly-hairpin, hair flowers, earrings, solitaires, brooches^ 
buckles, lockets «Ac. are in^igh repute and are largely jisfed by 
iBAropean ladieS. The pattenft alte variots. For iagprfce brood* 
es are made of ribbon-tie pattern\flower pattern, cable pattern, 
leaf pattern, b ow jwblte|n, snake pattern, cross 

of baizes costs 
*'jb. fllephant hai?, 
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(fold ornament* are alio made all over the country, bat 
these are chiefly used by native ladies. The Braziers of Bhaw&r 
xtipur< near Calcutta 0 ire famous for this hind of manufacture* 
The articles are generally made to order. Of gold ornaments! 
the necklet called chik , the bangle or chutis are very handsdmew 
Bidri itrars.WThis is a sort of damascened work, the original > 
home of which was at Bidar in thetNizam’s territories in South 
India, hence its name “ Bid!ri.” It* is said that this sort of metal 
ware was originally invented by an ancient Hindu king of Bidar, 
who used them to hold flowers bffered to the gods. Since that time 
the manufacture has been considerably improved both by Hindu 
kings and their successors, the Muhammadan sovereigns. The 
ground ^ r ork is a composition of copper, lead a$d tin on which 
golttjor silver ornaments are inlaid. Bijjri ware has attracted 
considerable attention from Europeans, and it was highly ad* 
mired at the Melbourne Exhibition. The only place in Bengal 
wfyerfc this ware is made is Purniny a town in Northern Bengal, 
hut its chief seat of manufacture in northern Ind\p is Lucknow. 
A water bottle called surahi/made at Purnia, costs Rs. 26. a 
spittoon costs Its. 10, and a plate costs Rs. 12. 

{trass, bell-metal and copper utensils are cnade all over the 
country. The natives consider clay uter^ils as impure, and 
hence the use of metal furniture instead of china or porcelain. 
A peculiar sort of superior bell-metal cabled khankrai is made 
hear Murshidabad which is highly prized. The principal J^rass 
er bell-metal manufactures made are known as Lota a water 
tomqI' Thai a platter, Bekabi a plate, Ghati a drinking pot, 
Gelas a.corruption of glass, Bafi a &c. Brass utensils are 
eeld by w^ifsbt at thfc rate <k l'd annas per ft, and beil-mktol 
n ten si 1 8 at Rs. 2 per ib. 

Ivtoy carvings . beautiful toys and other fancy articles 

made of jyory were originally a manufacture* of Sylhet, a dis- 
trict of North Eastern (Bengal now included in the newly created 
province of Assam, where large herds of elephants roam tq this- 1 
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day and where elephant tusks were consequently Abundant 
When in Muhamraaclaa times the neat of Government was trans- 
ferred from Dacca to Murshidabad, the ^manufacturers foyud it 
profitable to semove themselves to^e capital* # The industry is 
declining, owing it ifc said to the interference of Europeans* in 
intrtdycibg European designs ifl place of the .true indigenous 
patterns. Only about £ 20Q worth of articles are turned out 
annually } and it is said that the*numbei|of artisans engaged in the 
manufacture is not more than one-fourth of what it was 20 
years ago. The work iS a reprfcentative of the finish and 
minuteness which characterise all true^native art, and like^he 
Dacca muslins affords an example of the beatiful and ingenuous 
things which natives can turn out by ujjng onl^ a fe^ tools of 
the simplest and most primitive *kind. The following is %he 
price of a few typical articles. Aqdeasure boat, Rs. 55 ; goddess 
dgrga Rs. 25 ; a bullock cart Rs. 18 ; a native peasant carrying 
his plough, ^Rs. 13 ; a chain wth cross pendant, Rs. 10 ; a*work 
box, Rs. 6 ; a <jcent case ># Rs. 3 ; a writing desk, Rs. 8. 

Carved and turned ornaments. — Furnitnre as •well as 
personal ornaments of buffalo® horns, palm and ebonj wood and 
betel-nuts (Artec* Catechu) are made at Monghir. Cabjnet- 
ware of ebony, i^Jaid with ivory, has acquired a great 
celebrity, but the industry does not appear to be# pushing one. 
A set of personal ornaments made of bnffaloe horn or ebony 
wood, consisting of a nec^lace^ a pair of bracelets, a pair of 
earrings and a brooch, costs about Rs. 2-8 ; a set of palm wood 
ornaments costs about Rs. 1-8 ; and that made of betel-nut coats 
about Rs. 2. 

• ^fUfaslcet work — Monghir fs iJso celebrated ^giyits strata 
and basket ware. The article used the manufacture is a kind 
of grass locally known as* Sara ('SJagcharura Sara );• munj 
(Saccharum MunjqJ » bamboo (Bambusa arundioaceaj. These 
faqpy articles .are very cheap, extrnfhely jhandsome,*and are in 
fejeat jequest. A circular or ovaf shapA basket costs about 4 
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hiwaSj a work box six annas, a lady's s^aw hat eight annas, 
a fan six annaa, a set of .fine bamboo table mats Bs. 2 ; a* set 
of fine mnnj mat Re/ f. 

Such straw and basket-work is also made in> ottkss parts 
of the Province, but the manufacturers 6f no other place have 
acquired such a celebrity $is those of Monghir. 

Connected with the a^ove are the cane chairs of northern 
Bengal. These chairs are* very fancy looking articles and yet 
# very stong and comfortable. They are made at Rangpur, Farid- 
pur, Dacca, Chittagong Ac. Itts very probable that. within a short 
time a not inconsiderable trade will spring up in this article. 
Already an order for a consignment of such chairs has been 
received^rom Australi^. These chairs are made either of bamboo 
or b£ rattan cane. The price varies fro;n Re. 1 to Rs. 8 a piece. 

A peculiar kind of boxes made of rattan cane is also 
brought from Chiitagong and other eastern Districts. * These aie 
very ‘strong and light and are well suited for tiffin baskets. The 
manufacturers have not yet turned th$ir attention to suit them 
for Emopean use. With prop©* encouragement this industry is 
likely to succeed in becoming ah article of foreign trade. An 
ordinary box used by natives for keeping wearing apparel costs 

about Rs. 3. 

* < 

* Mats.*— The mddur mats so extensively used in Calcutta 

for carpetting floors of European houses a specialty of Bengal. 

‘ It is made of a grass (Cyperus tegetym), which grows in r damp 
localities in the lower regions of the Gangetic delta, and is cheap, 
light, strong and extremely fine-looking. The best sorts are 
called £he masland mats, to rp£ke b v^ich the culms of the grass 
<^re split fine, and theinats when woven are embellished 
by embroidery or other ornamentation. Masland mats are small 
in size* and only laid oq ptner floor cloths in particular places for 
sitting flying upon. They are generally six feet in length by 
four feet in width, ^pd stirs sold at Rs. 5 to Rs. 10 a p$ece 
according to quality. 
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Another kind of tine mat is known as the fKtal-pati, or 
a the cool mat, made from tjie split stems dtjlfaranta dichotoma, a 
species of the plant from which Arrow-root is obtained. These 
,mats bft*e a* v^ry smooth surfacd*, ‘are used ih covering beds, 
and are very cool and refreshing.^ Ordinary sital pati mats are 
|old*at»R,8. 3 a piece, but particularly good ones cannot* be had 
at less than lls. 20, and thee price offthe best kinds is even so 
high as Rs. 50 or Rs. 60 a piece. They are chiefly made in the 
eastern Districts of Bakargafcj, S^lhet &o. 

Coir mats are made both at Calcutta and at the Midnapur 
\Tail ; those made at the latter place have acquired a good reputa- 
tion, and are either manufactured of country fibr*or th« Maidive 
* fibre purchased at Calcutta.* A piece of country fibnrjnat,#45 
yards by 1 yard, is sold^t 12 annas per yard, and of Maftlive 
fibre t one rupee per yard ; small pieces, fiv^ feet by 1 £ feet, 
art sold at Us. 4. 

Good Ai?e (Agave ynericana) fibre matting is made at the 
Hazaribagh Jail. This article is of a very fine quality, strong, 
durable and suifed for covering stairs, aisles of churches, and 
saloons of ships aijd ^steamers. It is sold at Rs. 1-4 per yard. 

Clay Models — l^odels of native life in clay, of^fuli size or 
in miniature, have of late acquired great celebrity* Five images 
of this kind were sent to the Amsterdam Exhibition and they 
provejJ # to be one of the lyost interesting objects at that Exhi- 
bition. A life-sized figure is made for Rs. 35, and a miniature 
figure is sold at Rs. 4. Jadunath Pal, the maker of the Amster- 
dam models, has been emanated with the work of modelling 
tb^-tiifierent races of India* to\be sbbwn at 'ths^Calcuttar - 
Exhibition. 

One other manufacture % of Bengal deserving of mention 
is the lac-work ofl f jamb&z&r„ a small town in thg Bbrdwan 
district. Various kinds of toy^ an^nod^s of fruits, vegetables 

are made, which are sold at Its. 3 per dozen. 
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<i) 3ST.-W. Provinces an$ Oujpb* 

The amalgamate^ ‘provinoe of tfce N.-W. Provinces ‘stttl, 
Oud£ is bounded on the north kti tbeJMgber ranges of tk» 
Himalayas, «to*the sbotli^ native states $f Impute*** 
tod .Central India, on the tost by Bengal, and on the west by 
, Punjab. It has a pophlatiotf of about 45 millions. This 
large province may be? roughly divided into two portions, the 
Doab or the tract of land lying between the rivers Ganges 
and the Jamga, and the ^pb-Hunatpyau valley between the 
Himalayas and the river Ganges. Both portfons were the 
seat of Aryan civilisation from vei^r early times, and most 
of the ipcideifetft of anoienE Indian history were acted here. 
It* way In the townfof Ajodhya, near modern Faizabad, that# 
tbe r great Rama reigned, and it was in the north-western 
part of the province near Mirat and Delhi that the 
scenes of the celebrated Mahabharata were played. Two' of 
the most sacred places of the Hindus, viz. Benares the oldest 
city ip the world, and Allahabad 6n the confluence of the 
Ganges and the Jamna, are within tke limits «of this province. 
From thete circumstances, the art manufactures in thi*s province 
attained a high excellence from so remote* a time as the first 
Aryan settlement in the country. Tb3y received a further impetus 
from the encouragement given to them by the Muhammadan 
conquerors, who also introduced marty new industries from 
countries west of the Indus, which it that age were the oeat of 
civilisation and progress.* With these preliminary remarks 
I to/.ll now begin a short description of the principal art manu- 
factures,^ which the provin/e is r celebrated. * 

CottoH-manufcuiures. 'Muslins of a very superior qfeiljty 
were .formerly made at Mc*u in th$ district of Balia, at Tanda in 
Faizabad and at LuckViow. In the last plaoe a cloth called Shew - 
batti is made, which can be compared with the finest muslin now 
made in England, aify aitSfmgb dearer in price, can still hoti its 
ground against the Manchester manufactures for its anpe&or 
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quality. The industr^ of muslin manufacture is however on the 
decline, for country goods have now beopme 0»ly *o article of 
buoiy, whi^i^iwo^^^^t aow afford tohave. Such Attiotaia 
were iiyfeigh tferaaed at 

and iiuckuow, add .the subversion of the Musahnau sovereignty 
on the one hand with the foreigh drainage of .national .wealth 
as its consequence, together witn the competition of Manchester 
on the other It aid, bare sailed the,' doom of the indigenous 
spinning and weaving industry. The fine cloths woven now 
are whb the English yarn ! Hanthmade cotton fabrics have no 
chan' :- < r revi val, and th^ sooner the people engaged in ffifs 
‘industry andtrsraod their position the better. They are igno- 
rant, highly conservative, and extremely reludtant tV deviate 
from the path which their Incestbrs foflowed. It is taerefBre 
desirable both for Government and. the mill-owners, who are in 
want of skilled labour, to afford every encouragement to jheir 
emigration to places where gptton mills have beeo%stabli9hed. 
In seasons oi*scarcity, it is these people that suffer first and 
most the bitter pangs of hunger. # 

Chintzes. Calico-priftting^s carried on in almost all the 
large towns, but # eatensively at Farukhabad and %ucknow. 
The prints of the last place are highly prized and form an 
article of inland export, * Coarse native clothj % are # largely 
used at Farukhabad, while the finer sorts of English long cloth 
are pritfted at Lucknow. The dyes •used are chifly native 
vegetable dyes, viz. indigo, SaffloVer^madder ( Rubio, oordifolia) 
al (Morfoida citri/olia) and myrabolam ( Terminalia Chebula). 
Of mineral dyes, a^red ochre # called pern, and a yellow pchre called 
mitti ape largely usecU tome o^ these chintzes owing, 
tcPtkeir mild' colours aud peculiarX^atterns are preferred by 
Europeans for curtains, mattresses, pillow cases &c., to the more 
brilliant but fleeting colours ifcparted to European chintzes hy 
aniline dyes. 

~ *Of dved fabrics, the most knndrtant fre the snotted cloths 
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called chunris, and the red cloths known as^he Sdlu and Kharud^ 

Ohunri cloths, made ohiefly at Brinddban, are dyed bya^ery 

curious process; th^^arts to be j^yed being knotted, which 

when untied •produce interns of various binds-^flowery 
« 0 
ornaments and even figures of men and adimftls. In dyeing the 

red cloths, the root of Al^(Morijida citrifolia) is usfid* widely 

yields a dull crimson oolour. The finer sorts called Salu 

are made at Cawnpore*and Kalpi, while the coarse country 

cloths, called Kharua ) are chieflynnade at Mauranipur in the 

District of Jhansi. 

Dyeing cloths in bfilliant colours, which are worn by women, 
is practised all over the country. The men who are engaged in 
this tr^?e ar* called* the Rangrez, as distinguished from the 
Ca^co-pripters who are 'known as # the Ch hi pi gar. The 
colours used are mostly indigenous, of which the principal are 
indigo, saffiowei* turmeric, pomegranate rind, sappan wo^/l, 
l<jdh* ( RottUra tinctoria ), kamili^ ( Mallotus Ph^llLpinensit), 
tun ( Cedrela Toona) , tesu (Bwtea frendosa), apd myrabolam 
(Tem^Lnalia Chebula). Anilide dyes c have also come into use, 
but the colours produced by them are not so fast as native dyeB. 

^Embroidery. The art of embroidery is extensively carried 
on in the towns of Benares and Lucknow, where silver 
brocades and kce are also made. The embroidery is made either 
with cotton or silk thread or with gold-gijt silver wire mixed with 
a percentage of silk. T&ose m^de ojf cotton thread on* $otton 
cloth are known as chikan, and those of silver wire on velvet 

v_ 

ajre^known as the kalabatun work The floral patterns in gold 
and^ilyer on blue velvet ground produce a very beautiful effect. 

piece of .bpocade, crimson ^grofind with gol5 embroidew^eof 
Benares clotb, sells at abo/c Rs. 150, and a piece of silk gauze 
with gold figured diagonal stripes costs about Rs. 30. 0£ 

Lucknow work a mantel piece borifer costa qJ>outBs..400, a pair 
of slippers lJs. 30, ancta pi&| of brocade' Rs. 60. 

Carpets. The carpets mai/ in these provinces are of fiv* 
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kinds of which four ^re cotton and one wool The different 
sorted cotton carpets are known as Fjivsk or Jazim> a coarse 
1 cotton cloth dyed with reel o^r yellow ochi%* on which floral pat- 
tern? a^prinjed generally with sulpt^e of iron. J)arris t a cotton 
carpet woven in\hick«yarn generally dyed blue in indigo, with 
hork&ontai red stripes of yarn prSviou^y dyed red with jsappan 
*wood, red ochre or Al ( Morinda cltrifolia). The principal 
seats of Darri manufacture afe Agra and Aligarh. Carpets of 
this kind in small size (say (^x 8) are called Darris , while those 
of larger dimensions Ire nil called Vatranj. Dostiti is a thinner 
kind of Darris made at j^areilly and otlfer places. The foifrfh 
* kind of cotton carpets is known as. the Dwlichas , which are not 
properly woven but stitched in the 'same wa/ as thVwoollen 
carpets are done, and are chiefly matle in the Mirzapur Wis^Fct. 
Woollen carpets and rugs of a v*?ry superior quality are made 
at Mirzapur, the Allahabad and Agra Jails, and in the to\y&, of 
Jhansi. They are exported tq Europe and America, are greatly 
admired and^iave repeatedly won gold and silver medals at 
various foreign exhibitions. S»me idea may be given fcere of 
the price of the'two most important of the carpets viz . the 
Darris And the \^o0llen carpets. Darris are generally sold at 
Tie. 1 to Us. 1-8 per jquare yard. A Woollen carpet of common 
quality, Akbar Shah’s paftern, sells at about Rs^ 3 per square 
yard, while a very fine Persian carpet, 1 8' x 14', sells at about 
Rs. 700? or more than Rs 20 per square yard. 

Jewellery. Native jew Alery f is rqade all over the country ani 
these aA of the most ordinary type. Gold and silver jeweller) 
are worn by the rjeher clas^e3^ whtfe the women of the peas3|itrj 
|vaut of something better are ^conteu^ to use^.brass, bell 
Aetal, shell, lac, or glass ornaments. Brass ornaments ar< 
very heavy, extremely hid&ms to observers not accustomed 
to them, and painful to the bearers, though constant # pse an 
the pride engendered from theit po^sesskm, render* them in- 
.sensible to any inconvenience. vJDiCmond/cut silver* jewellery, 
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made a t Lucknow, has however found favour with European^ 
ladies, and been highly admired at the Melbourne Exhibition 
of 18£1. Their price^nay be stated j^s follows : — l dozen bangles 
Us, 14; a pair* of bracelets Rs. 8 ; a pendant * starts. 4 . 
Besides personal ornaments, the other sflvet manufactures of 
Lucknow have aiso a gre^t reputation. These generally fcon-^ 
sist of scent bowls Rs. 40, mustard pots Rs, 18 ; goblets Rs. 45 ; 
flower pots Rs. 148, each? 

Manufactures in Metals. The ordinary metal manufac- 
tures chiefly of "brass, copper a^id bell-metal* for every day use in 
native households, are (ferried on all the country. But as 
these do not belong to ‘^Art-manufactures” and are not antici- 
pated t<j4ver become an article of export trade, although similar ^ 
war^ m&y some day be imported from Epglaud or America or be 
made here with European capital and European machinery, they 
do call fpr any lengthy description. The most important 
njetal manufactures may, therefore,, be considered those which 
have attracted European attention. These are thp Benares brass 
ware, Ifloradabad ware and Lucknow Bidri work. 

• < 9 » 

The articles made at Benares are generally plates, water 
pot$ called lotas, flower vases, perforated boxes, round or oval 
trays Ac. They are very elegant in^shape^and so well-polished 
as to make tlwm look almost like gold. Europeans generally 
pnrehase them by piece, and the prices jnay be stated as fol- 
lows: — A water cup Rs. 3; a box Rs. 6; a water jug” galled 
sarahi Rs. 5 ; a pair of large vases Rs. 42. But the prices 
can also be settled by weight, the rate being Rs. 3 'to Rs. 4 
per fetter or 2 lbs. 

Morkdafcad ware cs also fiad% of brass and is either* tfgi? 
or “ blaek-en graved” called in vernacular Siya-Kalamkdrtf. 
The latter has found gjeat favour among Europeans, and the^ 
indnrtry,. which a few years ago was in a declining state, is now 
in a very prosperoassconcBtiom The mode of manufacture^ is 
rather curious. "The brass if flWt moulded into the shape gfr 
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^th« article intended be made. It is then turned and polish- 
ed iMTiough way, and the delicate patterns which are either 
floral or of geometrical figured, are therf engraved up^n it. 
The spldes left between the patteras are the« filled with a 
preparation of *lac frtrich gives the surface a permanent blue 
colour* lastly the patterns ai;e # either wholly *>r partly* silver- 
plated or left in their original brass or gold colour. A 
beautiful effect is thus given "to the work by the silver and 
gold patterns on a black surface. The excellence of the Mora-^ 
dabad work depends’on the minuteness with which the patterns 
are executed and the finy»h which the whole work has received. 
Moradabad ware is said to be synonymous with the Byzantine 
and Mediaeval Italian work. The prices are high, as Wing to 
the extreme delicacy with which the wort has to be elected, 
it takes a long time to finish a thing. A small water cup costs 

3 ; a box Rs. 6 ; a water jug or surahi of superior qjfadity 

Rg. 45 ; a tray Rs. 15 to Rsi «20; and a pair of vases Rs. 40. 

* © 

Lucknow pi&ri waiy. Bidri ware has already been de- 
scribed in the Bengal section. At Lucknow two kinds ar^made, 
one called zariuland on which the patterns, generally of fish, 
from the* late Kings bf Oudh being of Shiah persuagion, are raised 
above the surface, >%Jhle in the ordinary Bidri ware the patterns 

I 1 Q -* 

are generally floral and are even with the suuface*. On the • 
black ground, which tl\p combination of copper, lead and tin 
assume!, the silver or gold patterns look extremely handsome. 
The prices are for a goblet*Rs. 10 to Rs. 30 ; a spittoon Rs. 25 ; a 
flower pot Rs. 10 ; a drinking cup Rs. 8. 

Agra Marble ware. .£>pe of the most beautiful art.-nibnu- 
fte^jrts of the *N.-W. Provinces, is the mosaic work of Agrap 
Three hundred years ago the Emperor Shah Jah&h built for . 
^himself and his favourite empress a mausoleum on the 'banks 
of the river Jamna.. This magnificent edifice, which, is now 
reckoned as. one of ‘the wondmp of jthe world* is cons- 
• trusted entirely of white marbW Brougm from the quarries of 
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Rajputnna about two*hundred miles distai^. The marble inside 
tbe building is beautifully inlaid with stones of dt%*ent 
coloufs, eveu with cajbuncles and othef precious stones. This 
art has now beep extendecf 4.0 the making of plates, /.boxes, 
inkstands, &c. Stones of less value and* matlfer of pearl. are 
now used in thew inlaying wort, and the style of decoration 
generally floral, with an .occasional figure of a bird 4c., is the' 
same as that of tbe Taj. , Considerable skill and great patience 
^redisplayed ip this inlaying worfc, and the materials need 
being also valu&ble, the price! of the sAgrti mosaic work are 
hfgS. A table, passionflower inlaid work, sells at Rs. 6.00; a 
box Taj pattern Rs. 125 ; an,inkstand Rs. 200; a box Rs. 25 to 
Rs. 150 -/a plsfte’k 10 \o Rs. 100, 

c ^Small- trinkets of loap-stone aVe also largely made at Agra, 
and owing to their cheap price have a considerable sale. A 
paperweight sells, at Re. 1 ; a small box at Rs. 2, &c. 

At Banda, a town on the Sou$j of the Jamua, small trinkets 
such as knive handles, buttons, paper-knives, papef weights, &c. 
are made of fragments of graoite washed down by the river 
Ken. These articles are very 1 che&p, a doken knive han- 
dies being^sold at Rs. 7, and six pairs of coKa[ buttons At Rs. 3. 

Of manufactures in wood, the most noted are tbe ebony 
work of Na^na, a town in the Bijnor* District iu Rohilkhand, the 

articles made of walnut and other woods at Agra, the white 

* 

wood work of Saharanput and the Tarkashi work of Mninpuri. 
The Nagina ebony manufactures 1 have acquired a 'great 
reputation. The wood used is that of Diospyros melafooxylon , 
kno'ym in vernacular as the ^end^ a tree found in the Cbhota- 
j^agpur and the BagheJ^hand forests. The ornamented postiyws 
carved out, the patterns being chiefly geometrical figures. Thfe 


prices Are for a tray Rs. 15 ; a blotthig book Rs. 10 ; an envelope 
case Rs. 10; a book-stand Rs. 5 

The Agra wood work is not of great importance, walnut 
seldom used, some inferior wIxkJ Joeing coloured and passed off as. 
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such. The manufacijkres chiefly consist ot looking-glass frames, 
sm^WTOund boxes, and toys. The price for a looking-glass is 
Rs. 3 and of a small Jbox R # e. 1. These life not carved. 

Ttffe whke coloured wood usenl^t Saharaapur for making 
smatl fancy boxes, booking glass frames, photo-holders 5a 
is thai t>f Holarrhena antidysentri^a called Dndhia i» Hindi 
and found in the sub- Himalayan -forests. The ornament# 
are carved, but the wood being soft, the prices are cheap* ; ^ 
box sells at Rs. 5 ; a gl&ssrfmme at Rs. 3 ; a picture frame 
Rs. 2. 

Mainpuri Tarkashi ^ nay be classed one of the superior 
art-manufactures of India. To si*ch a state did this branch of 
Indian art fall a few years ago, that but for an ac^dent this 
beautiful work would Ijpve disapp*eared"from the fac£ o£ihe 
earth and its existence forgotten by this time. Even at 
present there are not half a dozen people wh<? live by the^in- 
dustry, but i^is reviving and^ts prospects are hopeful^ as It has 
been favourably receivedJby Europeans, the natives being too 
poor to be aWe to afford ttfb luxury of possessing such 
things. The wm*k consists in laying brass wire in very 
minute and delicate patterns on the surface of the wood^ It 
i 3 afterwards polishad and # the whole gives the appearance of 
wood with gold lines twisted into different patterns cfn its sur- • 
face. The effect is extremely fine. The wood used is Sisham 
(Daltyrgia latifolia ). The prices are for a plate Rs. 5 to 
Rs. 30 according to size and exceHence of work. The other 
things made are boxes, sandals, trays &c. 

Pottery may be meajumedf as one deserving of # nAtice. 
Tb&e*made at Azamgarh and Aligarh mtfy be classed as belong** 
mg to the department of Art. The Azamgarh pottery which . 
consists of jugs, plates, cu^s &c., with t black or red ground 
ornamented, with a»white silvery paint, has acquired a*great re- 
pu|fition, but* the supply is uot #adeqitate to the demand, 
*<yving # to the mode of manufacture beidg a secret confi 
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only one family, and scrupulously maintained for generations. 
A goblet sells at Rs. 3-8 ; a flower vase at Rs. 2-8 ; a wineries at* 
As. 8 ; a plate at Rs.^t Similar pottery is also made at Sewaq 
in Bengal, bnt of inferior quality. the Aligarh pqttery4fl made 
of black earth, and is rather clumsy lo*king. c A goblet sella 
at Rs. % ; a cup %nd saucer at annas 4 ; a dog at annas 5. 

Like Krishnagar in pengal, clay models of men, animals, 
fruits and vegetables a^e made- at Lucknow. In modelling 
human beings the Lucknow artists are not equal to their 
f brethren of Krishnagar, but are perhaps ' superior to them iq 
copying fruits and vegetables. The shape is perfect, the colour 
is however a little too glossy. A country cart sells at Rs. 5 ; a 
marriage^arty? miniature figures, at Rs. 3; a dozen fruits Rs. 2 

to ‘Re. IB. 
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(3) Panjab. 

TKS" north-western-most part of India^ with the Himalayas 
on the north, the ^andy* deserts of ftajputana on • the 
^outh, i^ghaifistan on the west, at<$ the river tfamna on thg 
east, *is known aS ttie Province of Panjab. The greater 
jjprtion •of the province is forced o| the valfey of thfc five 
great tributaries of the rive* Indus, Hence the name Panjab, 
or the land of the five rivers. It was # in ancient times known 
as the Bruhmuvartta where Ae Aryan emigrants from Central 
Asia first forirted their settlements. To the Hindus Panjab is # 
^Jierefore a land of great sanctity, the seat of the gods and the 
first home of their forefathers. Hei^ pgrhaps thejnost^ancient 
£ook in the world, the Rig-veda was composed, and its # verses 
sung by learned sages before their sacrificial fires. Alexander 
here r et Perus, and the Greek coirtjuerors learned here to pay 
ju^ tribute to the great learning and high civilisation of 
whom they defeated by brute force. This noble nation, of th^ 
west did not forget in their hour of triumph that the Indians 
were not a nation^to be tregted gs # slaves. 

As may be naturally supposed, the manufactures of the 

O 6 

province acquired * nigh excellence from very ancient times. 
Apart from its bein£ the ^eat of ancient Hindu civilisation, 
Panjab had the further advantage of being nearer *to those 
regions where in the middle ages education and enlightenment 
reignec^ just as western India, wjth Bombay as its capital, is 
in the present times. The principal art manufactures of 
Panjab are woollen and cotton fabrics, embroidery, carpet, enam- 
elling, ivory-carving, ivory-pakitinf, lacquered ware, jewejle^y, 
damwftaened work, papier-maclft, porcelaifl and pottery, and ' 
manufactures of wood. 

* Cotton fabrics. The best kinds are the^damask cloths made 
at Jallandhar, Hushiarpur, Patiala and Ludhiana. Considerable 
ingenuity is displayed in raising^diamcfnd-shaped^ patterns, 
ckljed Bjalbul Chasm or nightingale’s e/es, on these cloths. 

4 
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The other aorta pf white cloths ar 4 the chautahis and 
do-fohiSy which Mrs tdso patterned with diamonds. TWBtber 

0 • i 

thio|f kind of coarse Blotti, is known.as thejlosvutis. Of thin cloth 
the softest kiwd is the rmxfmal muslin, but since* the (Vtroduc- 
tion of European fabrics the manufacture bf this kind of*cloth 
is on fhe declin%. Checl^d coloured cloths known as T u*gi§ and 
attaia, are extensively usfed for fenvile dress, the cloths dyed with 
indigo called nilas are largely used by peasant women. 
Formerly all the cloths were madf of native yarn, but English 

• A ^ ( 

ywu, except in very coarse cloths, has almost superseded it. 

Woollen fabrics But Panjab famous lor its wmolleij 
manufactures^ JThese afe either made of foreign wool, brought 
from Jibet, Kirman^aud Ramgur, or country. sheep’s wool, 01^ 
goat and camels hair. European wgol has also been lately 
introduced. In supplying ^material for the Indian woollen 
iffl&mfactures, ttiere appears to be a good field for Austra^an 
pnterpgse. Best kinds of wool ten fabrics are Renown as the 
pashmina which are thus graphically described by Mr. Baden- 
Powpl : — 

u Of Pashmina, there is plain Pashmina pattu i. e. woven 
cloth, which has been felted ; it is matfeeof various degrees 
of fineness, and in color generally black, white, grey, and 
shades of*brawn or drab. Pashmina is also woven into a fine 


elass of coloured, black or white fabrics, which are afterwards 
richly embroidered round the jdge with silk of the sam^ color ; 
' this class of manufacture is more recent, and articles of Europ» 
ear^ clothing and shawls are the principal manufactures* 
i * The next class of pasHnina goods are the alw&n and 8&da 
/ shawls, being fine pashmina fabrics coloured and wo^aj94&to 
a long oblong shawl without pattern or embroidery; they are 
much esteemed for spftness and texture. 

“Jiftstly, come that wonderful class manufactures which 
are known as Kashilir sht^wls* ; they are of tv^o kind*, Joom 
wove, where the whi/le patWrf is wrought in the loom, lyth 
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jsn endless series threads of all colours,— -the other 
amttkt Tf, where a foundation is made of a plain fabric, or a 
fabric in portions of different colours, the* surface of whi^h is 
then mJhutely worked over by handi with a pittorn embroi- 
dered in fine paslim tttread or sometimes silk. For this class of 
jvork oply the finest pashmina js # usecjf the threads are fine- 
twined and do not felt. 

“In ( Uier pashmina goods, "there are qualities of softness and 
fineness dependent on the w«ol used, for the same animals yield 
a fleece which «has to *be separated Tn to qualities —of the inner 
wool or pashm, which is tjie finest, and ^ben the second InS 
third, and he ou f ^r hair which is crorse. The fine wool of the 
sheep of Kirmaji is largely imported, and seCbncl class jfcish mi na 
goods are made of it, but^Kinnaui wool is* also largely usec^ to 
adulterate real pashmina, being mixed with it. The subject 
wiy be noticed when we come to the class *of shawls^ >( JkA 
Rampur, the chief town of Bhhahr, the wool is of such e^tjui- 
sit.^ softness, alrpost like K^rmani, that it is largely imported and 
made up at Ludhiana and otRer places into plain sfrawls 
or wrappers of great softuess and durability called Rampur 
Chadars/ 

Of country wool*, which are obtained from the flat-tailed 
sheep called the Dtimba, reared in the Districts, fieyond the 
Indus, good blankets aye made. The goat of the plains does 
not yi^ld* such a flue material for high cTass fabrics as that of 
the Tibetian plateau. The fiair obtained from the Panjab goat* 
is therefore used only in making floor mats, sack cloths, ^Ao. 
The wool growing next toi j;)je s^n of camels under the # outer 
haiis§xihlds a soff material for # fche manufacture of long coatsV 
(cfiogds), but these are chiefly made in the countries beyond 
ttye Indus. 

ISilk fabrics . manufacture of silk fabrics is confined 

to i^ultnn, Lahpre and fthawalpur. ^The cl%ths made are either 
pljin, coloured or striped. Of Coloured dtlks the c tkwpchhAyd 
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or sunibscie it the most noted. Bat tbji gtriped silk, celled 
gulbadan, is the one most extensively used : the jrich«ebsses 
both .men and -womSn make trousers of it. Beautiful netted 

X * * fc 

sashes, either red or black, &K3 also largely made afr Pati&la and 
Amritsar and exported in considerable quantities. • 

Shawls. But it is^for ihawls that Panjab (including 
Kashmir) is justly famous all o^er the world. Mr. Baden- 
Powell thus speaks of ctbese embroideries. u And lastly the 
wonderful Kashmir * amlikar’ o rr needle worked goods con- 
sisting of shawls, caps, coatk and clfogas, whose substance is 
Pfeshmina, but the pattern is worked r by hand-stitching to a 
degree of fineness that is perfectly marvellous. In these works 
the great* patience rfud extreme delicacy of fingejr of the work- 
men^ is c exhibited to ‘the utmost. Many of the embroidered 
specimens must have required the patient minute labour of 
CGcc°sutive monfns — and the beautiful arrangement of coloy.r, 
and Vreat variety and elegance of design in pattern, is very 
striking. The perception of colour tyi pears purely intuitive ; 
they *imve an empiric knowl&l^e of what the complimentary 
colours are, and know that setting one beside its complimen- 
tary; throws out both to the greatest effect, gives th%m zeb — 
as the native phrase is. It is however ^needless to observe 

i f x i 

that they i hayo no knowledge of the principles of colouring, 
and hence it not seldom happens that their colour degenerates 
into glare, and their contrasts into gaudiness. Much might he 
done by educated supervision, in heading and restraining this 
natural impulse, so valuable in itself as a foundation in design 
art.. The elegance in patter^ of t tj>ese embroideries as also in 
*,the woven shawls is soared y less Remarkable than the sdgeijora 
and arrangement of colour ; and this is a very noteworthy 
circumstance, because it shows that the power of design in 
tracing ^patterns, whether it be on* a shawl, br on an enamelled 
cup, or on ‘a gold inlaid shield, is a different powej; from design- 
ing in solid !*’ 
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As mentioned in shawls the embroideryis either 

donc<4>y*hand or the patterns are woven, fhe former is known 
as the amlikar , and the latter linautf # The manufacture of 
shawls A confined to the Kashmiri* settlers ig the towns of 
Amritsar, Ludhiana, *Jalalpur in the Qujrat district, D man agar 
in fche # Gurddspur district, Nifrpur,Jand Tilpk Nath. in the 
Kangra District. But* the chief emporium of the shawl trade is 
Amritsar, the manufactures <Jf which place approach nearest 
in excellence to those of Kashmir. a£ in the case of other 
Indian arts, the qu&lit/ of this* great branch* of embroidery 
has greatly deteriorated in late years. Ii*this practical age, #hhn 
Jnxury has been made cheap all-round, it would have been a 
matter of wonder, if the shawl industry had* ffot suffered in 
consequence. For some time* the * principal custom erS of •the 
Amritsar shawls have l>een the # French merchants, and their 
orders are for cheap fabrics. The hands which formerly disdajj^ed 
to tamper with the true art have, for want of bread, been taught 
to tarn out th* most infejior stuffs, and the result of a continued 
practice in this direction wouJki have been simply disastrous, 
had not the revival of lo\e o^ beauty taken place in European 
minds at the mos^ Critical time. In needle work iilk thread 
is chiefly used, bu^gold and silver threads are also used in the 

valuable fabrics. The latter work is known as the'kdtabatun. 

*• 

No fair idea can he given of the prices at which shawls 
are sold. It all depends upon the Datdre and excellence of the 
work. The prices of ordiflary articles sold in the market, plain 
or embroidered, may be stated as follows: — A lady's dress con- 
sisting of a piqce of Aljvan, If yards by 54 inches wiihfour 
pip§es*of needleVork bordering, Rs. 140 # to Rs. 200; a pair pf 
flbawls Rs. 50 to Rs. 500 ; a scarf Rs. 3 ; a malida cap Re. 1 ; aj 
shawl cboga Rs. 65 to Rs. 195 ; a malida choga Rs. 18 to Rs. W ; 
a braided cloak R&18 to Rif 40 ;borders*per yard, Rs. 1-12 to 
Rs. 6, 

Qold embroidery similar* t^ that* made at* Benares and 



»t Belhi. 

Mr Kipliag, griaotjttl.al tfc»>li>liBM &ibw>l of Mj^km»'4tlk 
scribe* ii. “ fie fuWtriwAkto* rf fcoS tiwcafi, Ikdly adW 
JtdldMun wliiclj is silk oaynpi with flattened «l*er gfit wir*y 
dtstiogmshes this work from the rest of the 13k wnbroicterioa 
el the Pasjsh. Thaae wrtLta Ire ail worked in the fmt&e f the 
goW thread done is confided to the # coppet surface, and is tacked 
down at each turning with yeliow'silk. The old patterns have 
undergone great modifications duqng the last thirty years.** 
tale price* are given as follows 1 .— One table blofch, 2 yards square, 
silkUnd gold black ground, Rs. 165; 1^ table cloth, red ground, 
Rs. 145; 1 gold and silk scar(,Rs. 47 ; 1 pair of cushions Rs. 16; 

1 pair tea^cosy *R£. 12. 

c Philkaru are a fcoarser cotton cloth dyed red (kharua) or 
bhe(nila), which the peasan^women of the Panjab embroider 
in jheir leisure hcurs with Hobs silk chiefly of yellow colour. 
Small pieces of glass are also stuck .on the cloth. This simple 
work of household embroidery is exceedingly interesting, and 
yery well suited for use as curtains in European houses. A 
piece sblls from Rs. 3 to Rs, 6. 1 # 

Mugs And carpets are made at the Lahfcqp Jail, and in the 
town of Multftn, Kasur, Amritsar and in tly^ School of Art at 
Hushiarpilr„ ‘ Old Persian patterns are preferred, in short it 
appears to be a revival of that highly-admired manufacture 
of old Persia. At Amritsar a carpet, 25£ yards long with 
corresponding breadth, sells at its 226 ; at Lahore, carpets of 
new shawl pattern sell at Rs. 14 per sq. yard, and Herafci new 
shawl 'pattern at Rs 25 per aq. jard ; Husbiqrpnr a Persian 
jM^tern carpet 15' X 8' s$lls at Rs. 60. At Multhn very sirctig. 
cotton carpets are made, the patterns being identical with the* 
woollen, ones. 

Jewellery, The old capital df the Moghuls, Delhi, is 
among its \>ther art jnaoofactures, notdd for its 

These are very nearly oft the sime-type as the Cuttack, 


jewellery. 

Lucknow 



■ri Trichinopdy, tert (Mi* ehirf dHmteteritelm, *Mt*‘ Sipfrag 
statu, *< are the parity of the gold >ad - silver employed, tike 
delicacy and mmutenee»*of the workauHftfcip, the taste aod skill 
displajfod in»the combination of oel^ured stongs, and the apti- 
tnde for the imitation of any kind of original on the part Of 
( th# workmen.” The price of*a gcJfcl bracelet, mounted with 
miniature paintings on ivor^ of the Taj Mahal pattern, is Re. 70 ; 
a pair of flexible gold "bracelets, mat pattern, Rs. 200; a 
qnatrefoil shaped filligreen gold brooch, sVt with rubies, Ra. 18 j 
a jew-illed Lcket, ttfrquflise erosion cornelian ground, Rs. 40; 
a silver nek with imitation coins, Rse 55; a silver necklace 
Rs. 18 : a gold necklace, babtd work. Rs. 175 ; and a braoelet 
Rs. 60 Dolly jewellery met with a very 4arodVable» reception 
at the Melbourne Exhibition *of 1881. * 

Mock jewellery of glass, Jins el and brass, flimsy and 
gaudy but of good design, is extensively made in mos^oftethe 
Panjab towns, especially Amritsar, and is used by irome] 
of all classes?^ A pair of # bracelets costs Rs. 2 ; a necklace Rs. 1-4 
Enamelling . This art is practised in Kashmir, Multan anc 
Bhawalpur. Tte Kashmir enamel is famous all over Inflia and 
is highTy prized. ^ The metal employed is generally silver alloyed 
with copper, on wtych the patterns consisting of metal discs 
are hammered in. The colours used are generally *blne, and 
sometimes red and yellow. The article^ are sold by weight, 
aboijt # tts. 3 to Us. 5 per ounce. An # enamelied necklace costs 
Rs. 20, and a pair of bangles with silk ties costs Rs. 14. Gold 
enamefling is also done at Kashmir, and is chiefly confined to 
jewellery. An .ounce of .enameled gold ornaments costs ^]bout 
•9% % 100. Besides ornament#, enamelled drinking cups am] 
"other fancy aticles are also made. Mr.^Lipling states that 
the “ Bhawalpur/snamel it remarkable for its translucent lea- 
greens, dark and\ght blues. Large pieces such as.ljowls and 
cgurt dishes are made*, and, unlike othen enamelled*work, plain 
jot engiaved surfaces of silver *gi\t are left which oontrast 
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agreeably with the coloured petiores. This work is always 
costly.” 

Koftgiri or dawftscened work is principally done at Sial- 
kot and to a certain extentc at Bhawalpur. At the Me&ourne 
Exhibition the Sialkofc articles were highly achhtred, and large 
sales effected. Formerly?* this &rt was in great request fpr the 
manufacture of shields, niuskefcs aafl other arms, but now it is 
confined to the making ofc ornamental knic-knacks for domes- 
tic use, or in the Copying of oW arms which are purchased 
as curiosities b f Europeans, The art cbnsiSts in <the inlaying 
ofgfcld or silver wire om articles of inferior metals, and the best 
types are those in which the r patterns are first cut and the 
wire laid Son tffferii, and lastly the whole thing polished off into 
an 8ven%urface. The £>rice flf a large shield is Rs. 40 ; of a 
silvered plate Rs. 14 ; a circular casket Rs. 25 ; a pen case Rs. 
lS^a photo-fram# Rs. 40 and a silvered paper knife Rs. 2-8. 

Ivory-carving is done both at Amritsar and Delhi, 
but the industry is on the decline. Pleqty of leisure, unlimited 
patience and a large amount of •skill are required for turning 
out the finished articles of this sor£, and no* machinery can 
therefore bi employed in it. A card case is>spld at R& 8 ; a 
paper knife at Rs. 2 to Rs. 5 ; and a comb fye. 1. 

Ivory-phintings. The miniature paintings executed at 
Delhi have acquired a ju^t reputation all over India, and are high- 
ly admired by Europeans.* The ivory is first sawn into very thin 
plates and then polished. The" pafatiog is done either in 
colour or in Indian ink. Mr, Kipling states that “ these latter 
are jpften pleasing, especially* in t thp landscape subjects, for 
$*en the very conventional treatment of thd trees and s^y t 
becomes less prominent than in the coloured ones” The favour- 
fte'Subjecfcs of the'painters are the ‘copying ^>f the likenesses 
of the hfpghul emperors, of the great Tajmatfal at Agra and 
the Juma-Masjid at Delhi. A pointing of * the Tdj^ sells atj Rs, 
25 , and miniiture portieuts emperors at Rs. 5 each. 
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’ Wood-manufaetuur$9* The Hushfcrpur work, inlauf 
•with or brass, which closely resemble! the Tarsia work 
of Italy, has acquired Sbme celebrity* ffjie patterns are # more 
varied Jtnd bolder th£n the Bomb^ work of similar nature* 
A teapoy costs* IJs, 80 ; a box Rs. 15 ; and a pen-case Rs. 10 
to Rs. '1 5. 

§ La&jueied ware *ig made at Pd%>attan, Hushiarpuy and 
Dehra Ismail Khan, Mi* liipling t]ius describes the process 
of manufacture : — “ The articles are first^urned in the rude 
lathe of the .country, and the eolour is applied by pressing 
sticks of coloured lac, like pieces of gealing wax, on theye- 
volving surface. Sometifnes two or three colours are laid on 
in patches to produce a mottled^lT m&rble^ ground, g Borders 
are usually in two or three colours superposed. Ajpattern 
is made by scratching wVh a sharp style or chisel. Thus, a 
red fLwer is made by scratching through black or green 
coats, for leaves the black is only cut away exposing the green, 
and for a vfliite lino all these are cut through to the white 
wood. This is'obviously a work requiring great delicacy of 
hand and long practice, *The Articles are unique both ifi the 


solidity u>f surface aad in design.^"-* t Hushiarpur, ^figures of 
mytlJological charaq^er are painted and covered with tr£hs- 
parent lacquer. Very fevf colours are employed^** Dehra 
Ismail Khan, and the patterns usually consisi*of “fern-like 
scrolls ef almost incredible minuteness *lfnd delicacy of execu- 


tion.’* The price of a teapoy is Rs. 4 ; a cigar holder annas 


C ; a wotk box Rs. ] -4 ; and a plate annas 12. 


Papier-mache work is confined to Kashmir, where it is 
Jwg^wa as the har-i-kalamddyi or the pen case worl£ Ti\p 
process is about the same as in Europe and the designs are" 
of the same style A the shawls. The grounc^vork is generally* 
white on which ni\traced patterns in red, greery blue or gold 
colour. The pi ices Are — a tea .set of 1 4^ articles 50 : a box 
Bf. 12 ; a tra$ Rs. 6 ; and a pen. case Rs A 9. 
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Porcelain and pottery. The only true porcelain made in 
India fa at Delhi, Bat the radastry lute lately mach^uffcred 
through family dissensions, The material used ie pounded felip&r 
mined with gum. The prt^ere— for a large jar Os. 2 umtt 
cdp annas 2. 

Ap article, resembling the above, and which doSelyirej 
sembles the faience of Europe, is'made at Multan. The material 6 
used is a kind of prepared clay which is covered with nn 
opaque white enamgj and then painted with a dark blue hr 
'tarqtloise colour. Owing to its curious nature it is in greet 
demand among Europeans. A goblet sells at Rs. 4 ; a flower 
pot at Rs. 3 ; a plate at Rs. 1-4 ; a cup* aud saucer at annas 18 ; 1 
and a square tile 1 at, lie. *1. 

* ^Pfljihawar is famous for its pottery. Mr. Kipling who 1 
has closely studied the subject of Indian manufactures thus 
^eeaks of it. “’this rough faience, a common reddish yellow 
earthen body or paste covered with a soft lead glaze, is 
chiefly made in the form of plates. Scarcely c nnywhere in 
Iodi%. is glazed pottery empkiyed in this manner. The ware 
is of the rudest description, and' considered aS pottery, it ia 
decidedly poor. But there id a quality of«col'our in its very 
smtplicity which is pleasing to artists. Of ^ate years attempts 
have been ( made to adapt it to European requirements.” 
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(4) Osi mu*, Pbotihcxb. 

•Th\ Districts which formerly composed the Marhatta 
• htnjpiftm of Nagpur are itow known as fcb^ Centra) Provinces. 
These provinces are* very deficit | in artistic fe&ndiernfti. 
Ike only articled of any note made here are the wood carv- 
ing • of Sdgar, Nagpnr, Jabalpur anl Chanda; pebble work 
of Jabalpur ; brass work of Mandl aft Hoshangabtd, Nagpur, 
Chanda, Bh&ndara and Sambhlpur ; silk embroidery of Bur- 
hanptur ; Taaar silk maafacti^res of Beoni, fclaspur and Samba)- 
par ; ohintzes.of Jabalpur, Umrerenud Sambalpur; and pottery 
of fittrhanpur. Oar information about these articles is Mitl 
'wary imperfect. The manufactures of Burhanpur, which was 
far some time the capital of ^lUah&mtnediAi kingdom, hare 
’lately attracted some attention! A silk ooat, made at thi)^gvfn, 
embroidered with gold thread, costj Its. 45, ditto of velvet costs 
Re, 175, and pair of velvet shoes Rs. 2, Of Burhanpur pottery 
a vase sells at Re. 1 ; a tea pot at annas 12 ; a plate at annas 
8; an encaustic tile at annas 8. Formerly the District 4f 
Chanda was famous for its goldnnd silver ware, but the indus- 
try has declined * owing t8 the' demand haviug fallen. *Good 
cotton elotbs are made at PaunFttf the Bhandara ^District as 
well is at Nagpur V|d Umrer. The cloth is made of very fine 
cotton yam with a gold ftinge or a silk border. <ttw price of 
a turban is sometimes as high as Its. 200 and of a piece of 
waist cleth (dhoti) Its 250. 
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{5) Bombay* 

The Presidency of Bombay includes Sind, Gujrai^aud*the 
nathegn Districts of r the Malabar cofet, It has an area of 
124,462 sqnare t miles an^ «a population of abonfc 17 
The principal manufactures of this Presidency' are described 
below ifr-* 

' Cotton fabrics . — Bombay Presidency owing to its 
proximity to Europe has r been the first to suffer from the com- 
petition of machine^Ciade cheap nymufaotures. The branch of 
f artistic handicraft that suffesed most* is of oouiye the cotton 
mftrfcifactures. Not only have they to compete with the 
goods imported from outside, but afso with the produce of 
the milk festabHshed in *the residency itself. ^ Surat, where 
atxfcit,JK)0 years ago, She English‘established their first factory 
in India, was formerly the sjat of extensive cotton-weaving, 
^hs/abrics turned out being exported to Europe. The abolition 
of the& East India Company's monopoly in 1833 was a death- 
blbw to this industry ; but it is said^ that of lattf years, it has 
showiksome signs of a revival, * the weavers having taken to 
the manufacture of bodices of ‘a ntfw pafcterii, which they 
import to liistricts further ^dtfth. AhmadabaJ is famous for 
its ^dhotis , sims and dopottas , which are^sold in Gujrafr and 
exported Bombay, but here tfe everywhere, the hand- 
woven fabrics are giving way to the cheap produce of the mills. 
The chintzes made at A'urnadabad were formerly largely ex* 
ported under their commercial ndme<if“ Cambay,” butthe\rade 
declined owing to the piracies of the Portuguese and thb rise of 
Surat as an emporium of commerce. Calico printing is now 
ex&nsitaly carried on in Kaira ^ere the river water is sai<| 
be particularly favourable to dyeing operations. Chunri cloth 
knotting process is also largely madeViere. These dyed 
fabrics are exported U Siam, and*: the peo/ie of Gujrat itself 
are fond of *ve/ring coloured cloths. The*6tfier places noted for 
their cotton* manufactures aie Yeola, a town in the Na&k 
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District, Ahmaduagar, Sholapur «d< 1 Khandesb, and Margodi, 

Manoli, ^tsaadi and Deahuur in the 4 iielgam District. A 

•largo, mart for cotton fdbrica of all kindejs held at ifajwjigad. 

In Sin jb, ootton fabrics, consisting jf suais and lungis wVksh 

* are worn by w<Jmeo,*are largely made at A 1 b y ar-j o-Tandd, 

Halay Jatta, Karachi and HaidarabAl. The.Tatta cbintsea 

were at one time consider! superior *io all other fabrics of 

similar nature made in India.* Bed covers, table cloths, para- 

soles Sec. are now made u£ Shikarpur. bedcover of this 

place sells at 1Js. 25, and a table cloth at Es. 66 . * 

Silk fabrics . — Considerable quantities of silk goods %r» 

made at Ahmadabad, Surat, Belgam, Kaladgi, and many other 

places! The supply of raw silk isobtaided f^urf ®hina/ Bengal, 

^Asia Minor and Central Asia. ‘The articles generally rn^sts 

3 bodices, sashes and the female clotljs known as smi and Iwgda. 

A bodice sells at Rs. 10 to Rs. 15, a sash at Rs. «37, a piece of 
• # * 
susi at Rs. 5 ami a lugdafrom Rs. 50 to Rs. 70. MixeAsilk 

> and cotton dflled Garbhsuti, Muslim and Elaicha *is alsft 

largely woven, ’but it is said that the demand for this sloth 

is declining. Tatfna in Sifidh # was famous for its silk rftanu- 

factures^rom very ancient times. "'Iffellow cloth calked Pi tarn- 

bari fs now made ||pre, as well as at Puna, Yeola and Nasik, 

which is worn by Hindus wlfen engaged iu prayers other 

sacred occasions. Saris or female dress, with silver or gold 

border, are woven at Biglunaadi ia fche^atnagiri District, and 

at Qufutgud in Kaladgi, 

Embroidery . — Ahmadabad is famous for its kinkhabs or 
? silk brocades, which are considered to be the best in all India. 
It^jjjj^riority consists in the # ly:illiaucy of colour iinpafted^ba 
the plain silk and the strength and parity of the embroidery- 
work. Sir George Airdwood^C. S. I., than wnbrci none probabJjT 
possesses more kn^ledge ofj or have nd)re syrhnathy for, the 
ancient art of Indii, thus descijibes the f proces\of#rnanufi(C* 
turf * To wSave th^brocades amere coioplioated Wanffement 
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qg the loom is neoeassry than for oi dinary silk-weaving, 4 

kind of inverted heddlea called the Nakeh. (picture, l. e^ design)* 

is bang above the t warp immediately behind the heddles, the 

ends of the cords # facing fastened *to a horizontal bund 

rfcaaing heloir the warp, lake the ccyds.of a beddle,. th% 

strings yhere tltey czoss the warp have loop} through 

which oertain of the w$P thrAds ar«- passed. But lqftwf 

t£ a^ttinr mu umjmUIovii moikMa t, marllm nrfiainrt hv lb* 

*** <r* “ jrrrrfTw mjn 

t»it foots the IUc$k k Mckoi fmsk ibuiiltf child 
ttfited on m boxtohr cnr iife fkthcffJom bold, iki UMhi: &Ukiw 
holA * bar of wood, /ad by giving it * tsosi, 4***« m» the 
oefdf ahaohed to the thread* of the Wp, which, according to 
the AWA w patter®, are aTlbijr time to appear in the eodhm 
oCwh^freb. The weaver, ah the head of the loom, add* raw*-' 
ty to his design by working silks of divers colouie into the 
woo l along with, threads of silver and gold ; and thus tb% vi- 
sisn grows into the sight of the young child seated aloft.” Kflfr- 
khabe art also largely made at Snr&t and tlm lrwAil nrim is % 
1-4 tg Rs. 5 for a small piece. 

Silk embioideiy is extensiVely •carried an at Haidrajbad 
in Sindh. t A teapoy coVb**«tnbroidered >y th’ gold ag^l silver 
selb at about Ha. 10, a tea cosy at Rs. 7, j, pair of chui^uab- 
io os at Rm. 10-8 and a pair of slippers fox Rs. 3-0. The 
manufacture of gold and silver lace, used in embroidery is a 
thriving industry carrW om at Ahmadabad, Surat, Puna and 
Bombay. 

Carpets — Made at the Tannu and Yerrowda Jaile and at 
the town of Karachi have acquired great celebrity. At the 
fcpt&er place a carpet of Persian pafthrn, 7 feet by 4 feet, jp sold 
at Rs. 2Q, one of Karachi fancy pattern at Rs. 10, and a Sphnislj 
Chspet at Rs. 6. VThe price of a swoollen carpet made at the 
Yerrowda centrp Jail, <21 feet by 16 feel, co^d from a Bijapur 
carpet 8bt>.yefws old, Rs. 510* . • • 

Jemllesj . — Gold and silver jeweller' is madfe all over the 
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owtntry, those made at Abmadab&d, Surat, Kairn, Dbarwwr, 
Puna and Siudh being noted. These consist of now-tiegt, AMP* 
•pendants, armlets, neok&ees, bracelets, Angles, anklets^ A*. 
The Yfl^e vL these fs regulated warding to.+he qoautNy if 
gold nod silver used pises the worksaaesbip. 

. JUgai munv/aetime . — Ordinary! brass or copper, lotai, 
Ibttot, cooking pole &c. are made over the oonotry.- Ol 
these articles the aaanttfaotoris of Ahmadafead, Nasik/&tii 
And SmdesdMd smy - bo ' elapsed as “ ' «tX The pcetdiitHkili 
ef emalt bhMf, called “%pw» botes”byfbe famjaww fa r # 
long attracted attention for their gmdefal fgfmand fl i Ufatl 
*t»mry> The prices of Shese artjgles 'Are cheap. A femrtO- 
tewed #ith gold made at Harffreb&d* selteatfaBbat fts. 8-8,0 
Opiate seHs at Ra. 3, a pair of fldwer vases rft Re. 5, &c. \ * 

Damascened work *on arms ,like those of Sudkot in the 
Rtejab is made in Kach. Kach is also noted for its hammered 
ttpowut silver work, which is said to be of Dutch origin. • 
Wood mttnu/<xdures^ -The Presidency of Bombay is ft 
mous for its black-wood furnitures These are made of Suhatil 
wood (Dalbergia* latifoliaj and are elaborately carved. * The 
ehief seph of the maeUfacture is tfie^ombay town and Ahmad* 
ahad, m wolf as Sure|. 

The Inlaid wood work Has also a great reputat&ST Theib 
consist of glove boxes, blotting cases book-stands, work boxes, 
desks, j3ard-cases &c., which are all known by their commensal 
name of “ Bombay boxes.” *Sir George Bird wood thus describes* 
the manufacture of this article : — “ They are made in the va- 
riety of inlaid wood -work or marquetry or tarsia, called pi^wf 
wa^ fra not only* pretty and ^pleasing, ljut interesting*on ad* 
jsnnt of its having been found possible to<traee the introduc- 
;ioa of the work in® India And Persia, step bVstep, from SW^ 
rax into Sindh «nd\ Bomba/ and Surat. * In Bombay inlay 
is made of tirt-wire, saxBhlwood, ebony, sappan wooch ivory, white 
amPstained green, analstag horn. • Strips *>f these afhterials are 
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Mtmd together in rods, usmRy thfee- 
aad frequently obliquely one sided, or 
41* bp arranged in compound rods, as,Vhen cut *mm, tepmmV 
B definite p atfcgra ; and ii^tfee mass have the appaaran<4 of r xxfe 
of varying diameter and shape, or of very thin ^boards, thelatter 

* being intended <for bordering, * The patterns commonly found 
in Bombay, finally pr^ared for use are chakar-gvA or "round 
Bloom kathi-gul, u hexagonal Bloom tinkonia-gul, tl three- 
cornered bloom ad&o-dhar-gul, ^rhombus bloom ehorus-gulj 
14 square bloom f tvci, a sms^l rounds pattern ; <and gandirio, 

* fflump f compounded of all the materials used ; also ekddnd , 
u one grain having the appearance of a row of silver beads 
set in eBony *afld poririlihar^afran, marapech , jeri ice,, <&e.” 
All ^Srid ebony box Sells at Rs. 75 and a carved box at Rs. 60^ 

The other important arf manufacture in wood is sandal « 
wood^ carving which is extensively carried on in Surat, Ahma- 
dab&d, Bombay, Kanara. The work executed at Surat and 
Bombay is in low relief with floral pattern^ that made at 
Kanara is in high relief with c figures of gods and goddesses. 
In the Ahmadabad work, the amorous scenes > connected 
with Krishna, sporting wrEin&e milk-maidc^n the batf^e of the 
Jamna, are raised in flat relief. A large ^ndal wood box costs 
Rs. 90,*a^album book Rs. 12, a carved glove box, Rs* lfi, 
a large work-box containing glove box, writing-desk and work 
box Rs. 120. 

. Pottery — The other manufactures of Bombay deserving of 

notice are the pottery, toys, and stone articles. Th£ articles 
sent from the Firozshah Pottery Woyks and the Bombay School 
df Art, which is presided overbjtMr. J. Griffith, were very $pp$h 
admired at the .Melbourne Exhibition of 1881. A pair N>f 
'brackets is seddf* at Rs. 6 ; a fancy glazed at Rs. 4 ; a flower 
pot at Rs. 2 flower vase Japanese patten from the Bombay 
school at # Rsf3-8 ; ditto Egyptian style 3, arid a goblet at 

k 
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Dr. Hunter “ is of two kinds, encaustic tiles and vessels for 
domestic 'osc. In both casj&s, the colours toe the same— turquoise 
blue, cogper green, dafkpurpte or golden IJfrown, under an 'ex- 
quisitely transparent glaze. The ifsflal ornameflt is a convene 
tionaf flower patted),' pricked in from jjaper and dusted along 
<Jie priokiflg.” 

Miniature models of fruits, vegetables and animals are 
made in wax at Belgam. The price! of L these toys are from 
Rs. 2 to Rs. 1 8 per dozen. 

Stone drtitles — The various kme-knacks, made of mt^s-, 
jtone, agate, blood-stone ^ud stones of other colours, which 
we known as the Ci mbay artic^r^re. chieflyjonjde Kaira. 
Die price of a paper-cutter is from Hs. 2 to # ffs. 11, and ofpiecqp 
jf jewellery boxes from 5 to Rs. 40. 

Lacquered ware is made in* Sind. Figures of animals, 
biijjs Ac. are delicately painted on the articles and afterwards” 
covered with a fine coat of transparent lacquer. 
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(«) Mamma 

He Madfctt M&tty <wpnM*fae mtm m& southed 
of tibe Jodiwii pfc&iasala. It has an pea of 138,31$ *qu«m 
mi les and a population ofr 32 millions. He principfJ manu- 
factures of this province are cotton and £Ik fabrics, embroidery, 
carpets and rugs, jewellery, bra^s ware, sandal-wood/ivory an$ 
Iprn maau&ctures, mats? and pottery* 

Cotton fabrics*^— In •Madras^as & every other parts of India, 
the weaving indu^fry is on the (decline owing to the importa- 
tion of qfyeap Manchester 0 cloths, " Very fine muslin was 
fpaSsetiy made at Afni which was pxported to Europe by the 
East India Company* Likuilje *• Evening Dew” cloth of Dacca, 
Ami muSlin could be made so line as to beoomq nearly imper- 
ceptfSfe when immersed in waiter. Excellent cloths are how 
made at, TJjpada in the Godavari district, which are chiefly used 
^o make turbatfs, In the Nell ore District, exoeilent muslins, 
snitfble for ladies’ dress and pocket handkerchiefs, are made at 
kovour, Yapallagunta, Gundur, Raipur, Nellore, and Eavali. 
Nellore formerly exported c 'l^rge quantities of the blue 
cloth called Salampores ^which were worn by the Negro slaves 
in^ Ameriia, but the trade has ceased ttf prist since , 'ti^e West 
Indian Emancipation, 

Bed covers^known as the Palmpore*, are made at Masulipatam 
in the Kistna Distric^ Ponneri and Saidapet in Chingleput, 
Kalastri in North Arcot and Cuddalore in South Arcot, The 
printings on these cloths, whicli in fcome cases are done with 
wooden blocks, but generally by stencilling and hand-painting, 


arp very curious and artistic. I(z Bidie, C I E., the curator 
of the Uadras Museum, and one of the most eminent n|e n^vho 
have made the XmJ&iD products the subject of their special study, 
^Bbs describes t&e process : — '* The stencil y>lates are made of 
stout pieces of paper On these -the outKftes of the pattern' 
are first traced in ink$ and theft perforates with minute holes 
in the mosf accurate fnanner with a finefceedle. The stencil is 
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then complete, end when in nee tft pbwed to the doth end 
'covered .with charcoal in very fine pow.der,*whiob li tabbed bo 
M to make it pegs throujfh the urinate ptyfaetiOB* And ,k*fe 
e tracing. The reft* of the work ie (Jone entirely by hand, And 
thus«oonsiderab]0 scope is given for the exhibition of individual 
taste iij the selection and grouping of colours The Kalastri 
\ 'Palampore contains mythological scetfes, and fall descriptions of 
these in the vernacular.”* The price of Palamporei .ranges 
from Rs. 2 to Rs. 15 a piece, 

Masulipatiim chintzes have been famotfb froifl very ancient 
times. The colonrB are permanent. Twcs dyeing snbstancesjtnbt 
'known in Upper India, are used hejje, vis. the chay root, Olden- 
landia umbelhUa and the woocKof Vfntillagtf ihodriipatana. 
•There is a large demand for th£se chintzes in Burma, thej^rafllS, 
and the Persian Qulf. 'fhey have jiowever come in competition 
with the Manchester goods, and it is feared that this ancient 
manufacture will ere long decline, if not absolntely destroyed. 

Silk fdbrtbe. In the^ Madras Presidency the manufactufe 
of silken fabrics is chiefly confined* to the native State of Mysore, 
where pnrsfs, oofds, and tissela are largely made by tbfe Mu- 
hammaj^tns. The Bangalore silk cloth has a great reputation for 
its rich texture an4 oostly patterns. A valuable silk cloth, 
interwoven with lace, is alsd made in Mysore. 

j Embroidery. According to Sir Qeorge Birdwood, the em- 
broidered cloths and lace made at Viza^apatam, Dindigal, and 
Ghika&ol have a wide reputation, but the industry must have 
greatly declined of late, as they were not included in the collec- 
tion sent by Dr. Bidie to the Melbourne Exhibition of 1881. 
D% # Bidie, in his* Melbourne Catalogue, # only mentions some 
f9ty ordinary embroidery work done by the Masai mans at the 
Madras town. 

Carpets and i\gs. Carpets Of superior ^o&tity^ are not 
made in this President^’. A goat’s hair rag mad\ at Bellary, 
measuring 6' by 3' se^s at E9. - 1*4 ; apd an /fdoni cotton 
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though it “-h»j been forwptod to «it Itowptttttoty ; no- 
'thing can exceed tbe ta&niwl excellent at the rone ehainaj 
and heart-pattenj neckties and*br*celeto made in this city” 
Afetal-manufadvru. The braes and copper manufactures 
r of Tumkur in tMyso/e, and Madura and Tanjore # have a world- 
wic^e reputation. Sir t George Bird wood highly praises that 
made in the last two places, and state/ that “ in its bold forms, 
and elaborately* inwroughr^namentation, it recalls the de- 
scwptiflps by Homer of the work of the ai tists of Sidon in bowls! 1 
of antique frame” Dr. Bidie states that “ the Tanjore brass- 
ware is very remarkable and quite sui-genei'is. The vessels 
are o£ elegant shapes, and made of copper covered with an elabo- 
rate serifes of figures in silver, engraved and in b<fid relief. The 
contrast between the bright silver ornamentation and the dark 
browns of the copper is very striking And effective, a$id becomes 
heightened by age. The cte&t^ns are mythological with subor- 
diifette floral oj^ijimentation. The price of lamp for religious 
services, vita symbolical figures is Ks. 8 ; a round perforated 
brass tray Rs. 0-8 ; a lotd Ra. 14 to Rs. 45-8. 

Wood 9 ivory andNfrom manufactures. Vizagapartam has 
of late become famous for these manufactures. The articles 


generally made consist of work-boxes, desks, chess-bdhrds and 
other knic-knacks. The materials used are sandal wood, ivory, 
bison and stag horn pnd porcupine quills. The artistis {apte 
displayed in the workmanship is very superior. The priori 
*1trs sandalwood bezique, Rs.* 45 ; a bytting-pad, Rs 86 ; 
a whist^oounter box, 4 Rs. 35; a faired g^flve box Rs. 12; a 
large work bps, Rs. 620; a bison hori^Vezique, Rs. 48; a 
horn pictarAprame, Rs f 11, Ac.* 
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Mtit wi tasfat 4m4 V*ri«u kiidt «f matt and basket 
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#4*fetgf*d art m&W rtlrtff f * teaT 

“nlghlUre 4T4# 

oially good qtwlity a #wjr strong and datable, pleasant iaatii 
oool to ]je on, and remarkable for |their qnjet coloq/s and 
peculiar patterns.” A -colour^ grass* mat of this place sells 
at Bs. 8 ie basket work* made at IJalikat is also very re* 
markabl The substances i^ed are palmyra leaves and lattan, 
which b. 1> mig pi uted are made «mto a mat chirable article. 
The ar ic are jlain or dyed. A basket of palmyra leaf Selfs 
at annas 8 ; i cigar 3ase at annas 2, and a tiffin basket of 
rattan at Rs 18. 
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bestowed on th#m. F«( iostuee, tba curious appliquj bang- 
ings (KaUgis^ of Raqgom fiCouW only be known to be 
admired. A silk kalaga cost# about Rs. 150. Excellent 


gold and silver-smith's work is,made at Rangoon, Prone 
and Akyab. *0f trfese necUaoes and hair ornaments hare 


acquired a great reputation. Besides personal ornaments, 
repouaet work consisting of silver cupf, betel-boxes, cigar-case^ 
bowls aild other decor&tive^rticles for domestic use are 
tnfn§^>, out by these workers. ‘Niello work is executed at 1 
Shwaygyin. Captain Cole states that fbere is now (1880) only 


one man in British Burma who does this work. Of other manu- 
factnses of British Burma may be mentioned the carved wood 


ffirniture of Rangoon, the bamboo articles of ditto, the ivory 
carving of Moulmem, the manufacture of bras*s images and 
gongs*and the lacquered ware of Proille. 
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of the India* product*, fiwrii is ia Aw branch gutfthe 
expansion of oot&AerA U susceptible. The Indians now use caSj 
^iclea of which they learnt $|itf use three thousand yearn ago. 
But the wo*‘<l haK changed, £ad whatfin their eyes is mere rah* 
bish may, i seen through # the # scientific eyes of the European* 
beoome a urea of nationaUwealth. Only a few years ago^ 
Indian v eat was univSrsally bllieved to\>e very inferior, and 
the olimate of ^udia was considered unsuitable for the growSi bf 
the best kinds. But, now, Dr. JForbes Watson, than whom 
few possess mqjre knowledge aW?ut the raw pro due® of ftus oo un- 
try, has pronounced the^wheaC produced by the industrial* Jats 
on tht banks of the Jumna near«Dehli as one of the best 
\|Jieats in the world, and South Russia and America hav^ now 
commenced to feel the Indian competition in the European 
market. Then the Mafjua flower ( Bassia latifolia ), which # a 
few years ago was almost unknjMn in Europe, has now been 
found to exlremely suitable for the fattening of live* stock 
and foj^he manufacture of a cheap brandy, and I#rge quan- 
tities of it are anniWly exported to France aod-afcfier countries 
oT South Europe. Tea whicL grew wild in Assam wfcs imported 
into this country trom China, but now Iiylia exports millions of 
pounds bvery year to almost all the civilised countries of the 
world. Coffee and cinchona hdve been successfully introduced 
and worked with European capital. Indigo, in the manufac- 
ture of which thousands of. persons have accumulated vast for- 
t*nps*was a hundred years ag# considered a common weed, like 
%b much rank vegetation of the present day*that grows and rots 
in villages during Jhe rainy fceason, emitting poisonous gadbs^* 
vitiating the atmosphere and'killiug thoulands every y^ur from 
malarial fever, chollfa and other diseasel of the most virulent 
tfpe. Haa tfie devef^pement of Indian prodnoe j 'reached its 
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climax ? Are these yndergroffths only crwtod for tb« destruction 
of man ? Or are they/waiting to be turned into wealth by Unrop- 
ean^cience and European enterprise jusfc as tea and # indigo 
have been doae ? The «8st fatal poison loses Ita obnoxious 
qualities and turns into a healing agent in the hands of a 
skilful •physician'. Our e ( kvth contains iron, copper, hnd evei^ 
gold, and yet how many million%wortli of iron do we import 
ever y year? There atfe the forests of plantains alf round 
the sea coast from Burma to Madras which, though they yield 
excellent material for paper manufacture, are allowed to rot by 
thousands of tons whil& we. import paper to the' annual value 
of £400,000. The forests abound in gums, fibres, dyeing 
materials; mecficinab products ami fibrous substances of which 
as yetbnly a few have been carefully ti;ied. In short the raw- 
material resources of India are unlimited. We have not the 
means* neither hfve we the education to properly develop© then. 
The permanent settlement of land revenue, which should have 
been made with the cultivators themselves, has created in Ben- 
gal a set of rack -renters who aie sucking the life-blood fc of the 
nation, destroying its independent yeomanry class, reducing the 
middle cla& to abject poverty, and damping SI! the energies that 
English educ°tlun has infused into the country. Unfortunately 
Government ^itself, where it is the proprietor of land, has no 
better example to sho ? y, and the condition of the peasantry 
in temporary-settled Provinces is worse, if anything, than the 
permanently-settled Province of Bengal. The elder branch 
of the great Aryan people cried for help a century aud a quarter 
ago from its younger brethren. „ That cry was heard and 
a helping hand was immediately extended. But we have- o’uiy 
just commenced to rise from the low del th of degradation 
^o "which we fell, and those who abuse the r authority, and 
use their pen or their power of eloquence > y taking advantage 
of our helplessness to l keep us Where we * re, act against the 
decrees of JBrovidence and the usual cou 1 so of nature, and am 
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the enemies of the human race. We look upon our Europ- 
ean brethren to teach ,us how to develope the resources of 
our coiyitry, and to share with us the profits arising froth it. 
Neithef ebofild ^we think them as intruders, ftor should they 
think us as mere liuckers of wood aod drawers of water. The 
•Airtight/ has decreed that«we should be uniled in a 6oud of 
sympathy and affection. The interests of England and India are 
identical. After these preliminary remarks I will now begin a 
short description of those articles which v^e call, the Raw Pro- 
ducts of India*. 

These products may fee divided into Ihe following principal 

(1) Minerals. 

(2) Aftimal products. 

(3) Food substances. 

'4) Medicinal products. 

(5) Dyeing materials. 

(6) Fibres. . 

£7 ) Oily # subscances. 

I will give)6elow.the names of the principal articles under each 
bead, # inth a shoi^* description of those most impd?tant in»a 
commercial point of view. Jhe descriptions are**ia'ken mostly 
from my official catalogue of articles sent to -the Amsterdam 
Exhibition. 
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c 1 MlNERALa 

(1) Iron * — The most important of the mineral pro- 
ducta^is iron, wluch^is found all over* the country Iron 
qjnelting was carried on bf fhe natives from time* immemorial, 
and the iron and steel turned out are of the IBrst quality/ but 
the process is r&y rude $nd the consumption of charcbaV great* 
The native produce therefore copld not compete with the 
European import Native smelting has now been abandoned 
in most places^ Attempts were several times made to manufac- 
ture iron with European capifal and by European? processes, but 
owihg to the difficulty bf charcoal or good coal a^t remunerative 
rates, the enterprise has hitherto been unsuccessful. 

^ Coat is found iA many placed in India, andothe develope- 
menlfof the mining industry has beep in proportion to the 
extension of railways. There are now about 60 collieries worked 
in the^country, vfrth an annual outturn of more than 50,Q£K) 
tons. 4 Indian coal is, however, inferior to the English coal as it 
contains a large proportion of ash, varying frqm 14 to 20 per 
cent, while English coal containstonljj 3 to 6 per ce^t. 

bold is found in many places in India, \t is j^pnd mixed 
w|th sand 'in the beds of rivers, which fa£J*has giveiNiame to 
two rivers distant from each other by hundreds of miles ; one is 
the Subarfrelrhay which rising from the hills of the Chota Nagpur , 
plateau falls into the Bay of Bengal in Orissa, and the other 
is the Subansiri, a river of Assam. From ancient ‘tynes a 
•class of people have made it their profession to wash the sand 
for gold, but the work hardly pays at the present time when 
there p so many other more remunerative openings for labour. 
Auriferous quartz ree& have lately been discovered in the t NWgCtis 
and companies havfe been formed for working them, but 
premature to . say whether the enterprise will be successful. 
Preliminary experimlots made up to this tiry^fe have however given 
every promise of the ^Venture eventually proving a very profitable 
business. A ton of pef yielded on an j average 7 dwts. of goiJ, 
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< 

which in fineness is equal to 20 carat gold of Australia. 

•Stiver is said to exist in the hilU of* west Bengal, but 
no serious attempt has yef been made to wejft it. Clipper occurs 
in the IcQwer Himalayas and in the Singhbhum district of Bengal. 
It is still worked* by the Nepalese in the former place, bnC 
abandoned in the latter. The other metals deserving of .notice 
are lead in the N.-W. Himalayas, din in Burma, antimony 
in Panjab, cobalt in Rajpufna,* and petroleum in Burma and 
Assam. 

8alt .-~ Twp other mineral substances may also be mentioned, 
viz. Balt and Saltpetre, Salt is a Government monopoly gnd 
’formerly it wajrextensivefy manufactured in all the sea-board 
districts, but most of these tracts tflre ppw* supplied with 
Liverpool salt. In the interior, the supply is obtained frpqj the 
Sambhar Lake in Rajpufana and the salt mines of the Panjab. 

Saltpetre is extensively manufactured in Northern Behar, 
and largely exported to all the countries of Europe, which chiefly 
depend upon India for its supply. The annual export from 
Calcutta is about 450,000 cwtsj ffhe manufacture of saltpetre 
is said to Won the decline? 
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(2.) Ahh*al Pbopuct*. 

• 

SVk The most important of thg animal products is silk. 
In H 16 last eentury tHe East India Compaq had silk filatures all 
fiver Bengal, but since th&t* Bengal silk is snid to haite much 
deteriorated, which is attributed to the fraudulent practices of 
native* manufacturers. The coleur of the Bengal Allf is of » 
rich golden yellow ; it is also sometimes white, specially that 
reeled in April. The domesticated silk of commerce is generally 
the produce of the moth, which chiefly feeds on mulberry leaves, 
hence it is called Bombi/x Mori. The Ta*ar silk* is the produce 
of the forest tracts. It is very strqpg and glossy, and the* 
proper way to dye it with»l>rilliant colours has lately been dis- 
covered. * The Tasaf silk- worm ?eeds on the leaves of various 
wildlS£es. The Eria silk-worm of Assam amLNorthera Bengal 
feeds on castor-plant leaves. • Eria silk cloth is very durable, 
and it is said that one person’s lifetime is not sufficient to wear 
out a garment made of it. Muga is a wild silk g{ Assam, and 
of all the wild silks it is next in«importance to Tasar ; the 
worm feeds chiefly ou the leaves'of £he S6m (Machillus 
odorati88ima). 

The following figures show the export (ft silk from British 
India during the five years ending f 880 - 81 : — 


1876-77 

« 

Quantity. 

tbs. 

150,567 

Value. 

* 

£ 

68,844 

1877-78 

... 

... 145,186 

46,880 

1878-79 ... 

,,, 

... 205,116 

63,641 

<4879-80 ... 


27 1,698*. 

88,130 

1880-81 ... * 
it 

a . • 

... 207,i 'HO 

2* ',08ft 

Hides and Skins. 

In this 

section, the 

next article 


importance is hides ^nd skins. “Extensiv^ trade is carried on 
in raw hides and sWins. Th^se are d ljjffly brought to the 
jeaport.towrft from the interior *and thencjf exported. The vah^ 
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9 f W4 be m4 «irm* reported {faring that ft** y«*t ending 
1 1880-81 was as follows 



0 

V#U**. 

o 


£ 

1870-77* ... 

... Ml 

o 

... ° 2,998,683 

" 1877-78 ...” 


... 3,7*6,887 

■587^-79 ... 

o 

... 

...* 3,096,8 iT 1 

1879-80 ... 

• o 

... 3,738,<M'6 

188' '-81 

... ••• ‘ J 

... 3,733,r.«5 


Wool Next in importance is wool, the best kinds of 
which are imported from Tibef; and thft couhtries beyond 
Afghanstan. Australian wool appears to be destined to dtiVe 
this foreign produce from the Indian market, and it is time to 
make earnest endeavours in this direction , The' fir?.?, link of 

ft 

"that chain which will ere long bmd these two continents, the 
one a dependency and the other a colony of great Briiain, in 
bonds of mrtual interest, was made at the M el bourne Exhibition 
of 1381. The enterprising Mr. Joubert has just now inhis°forge 
the second grefi,t link of that great chain, which year l>y yeat 
will lengthening the great Ahsion of great Britain in the 
world is finally Accomplished. 

The^Exhibitiop, will afford an opportunity to the Australians 
to stfidy the differ^t kinds of wool produced ip India or import- 
ed from foreign countries!' The wool produced ot used in 
India may be divided into three classes :-*(!) Kashmir Pashm, 
which iar produced in Kashmir and also brought from Central 
India.* It is a downy substance^ growing next to the skin under ^ 
the thick hair of the Tibetan goat. This is the real shawl 
wool. (2) Wool produced^ in Kabul, Bokhara, Persia, Ac. 
I^ig largely exported to Europg via Karachi and Bombay. (3) 
Crool oF the plains. ^This is generally of an* inferior quality, fit' 
for making blankets. Thereris much room for improvement nn 
the Indian wool, but as yet Ho earnest endeavours h$ve been 
made in this direcubil. Mills |for the nranufacture of woollen 
jjjfGiha are now* being Jfrtablished by> European capitalists, and 
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it k bap a! thatthe Impfflp Hpb «#t»i wiU *** gwdaalfr 
be iwwmpUAoi 

% 0f other vaimpk products may' be mentioned vwtk of 
which the supply is vejy* small, preserved ,/wi wh|oh can 
sever compete With the countries situated near the North* Sea, 
and lao and eoehineal, for which see the Chapter on*“ Pyeing 
materials.” 


•B* following H » M«rf im&<**Wl^*** 
or lew & the staple f<jp<IVf Wff «* 

l£££s&iu» 


X nwwuw » « , o'” . V ~ 

Hordeum^w»M< lohnia 
Zla Mays («&»*«). 

Ooii laobrymft (Jolr© ten*)* 
Eleusine ooracana. 
Oplismenus frutnei tftccus. 
Panicum mihaccu i. 
Panicum miliare. M 
Panicum pmlopodium. 
Panicum Uligiooaum. 
Paspftlura scrobiculatum. 
PemcillnMft epicnfcA. 

Sataria ifaJica, 

Jferghum bic<*lor. • 
Sorghum sacobaratum. 
^orghum vulgar©. 

Peas and pulses. 

Cajanus indicu*. ^ 
Canavalia ensiformjs. 





Wgrat* Lial. 

fe£a*» 

Phaseolus oakamtoa 
Pba*eolu%Mun#>. 

Plnuwolus Mongo (nr. Mu) t 
Phaseolus Mu ago (rar. aureus). 
Phaseolus MuDgo (rar. radiatua). 
J’isum arvense. 

Pifltom safcivdm.® 

Vicia Tabs. 

Yigna # Catiang. 

Other food-crops. 

Amarantus (different aperies of). 
Fagopyrum esculentunf. 

Trapa bispiaosa. 


I willow subjoin a short description of the most import- 
ant opes : — 

Ogyza sativa. Rice. 

Vem. — Bengali, Hindi, Dhiu, Chitwal ; Tamil, Nellu, Arisi ? Telugti, Bium, 
Vudlu ; Burmese, S6bd. ’ 


Rice is the most important of the Indian crops, and is the 
staple food of the natives of Bengal, Assam, Burma, and parts' 
of Madras and Bombay. There are upwards of three hundred 
well-marked varieties of rice. The two principal divisions 
kWjyp.in cultivation are autuiAn and winter rice. These arej 
again subdivided into rice sown board-cast and rice transplant-..- 
ed. The varieties are distinguished according to the quality 
of the husked rice, jjhe, long, fine, white, fragrant kinds being 
deemed superior. Tite produce tf uplands is generally superior 
Ip lowland rice. The^Patna and Pilibhitj table-rice holds the 
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first place. Rice is eaten borled, aod also made into floor and 

* e 0 a 

cakes. It is not a nourishing food, containing only 9 pot cent ? 
of qk/vgcnoas ingraftonts, and 89 pet eept. of noo*nitgogenous 
ingredients. In medicine if is used for poultices? and various, 
preparations of it m sick diet Rice str&w & a valuable ftflider ; 
it is u9ed for thatching houses,* apd is suitable for the? manufac- 
ture of paper. The f quantitj% of rice (husked) exported 
from India duriug the five years ending 1880-81 is as 


follows : — 

r 



Quantity f 

Value. 


v Cwt*. ■’ 

£ 

l«76-77 

. . . ° 19,548,741 

5,742,539 

1877-70 

. . t . ( ^ . 18,211,388 

6,889,361 

c 1878-79 

. ' . t . 20,621,712 

8,810, m 

1879-80 

21,908,045 

8,341,685 

1880-81 

. ■ . 26,769,344 

8,971,660 


Triticum vulgar©. Wheat. 

tr©rn. — Sanskrit , Godhum ; Bengali, Gam ; Hindi , Gehun ; Tamil , Gftdu* 
mai ; Telugu , Godu-mulu 

Largely cultivated in North- Western Provides, Panjab, 
Central Provinces and Bombay, and is the staple Tfnod of the 
upper clasi es of the people in these parts of, India, the poorer 
classes living on barley, maize, and millets! There are many 
varieties of wheat, of which the soft white of Jabalpur, called 
ekdana; the soft wiate of Muzaffarnagar, known as Delhi 
wheat ; the soft white of Cawnpore, called dudhia ; the hard 
, white of Bundelkhand, called kathiu ; and the mundipisi , su- 
fedpisi y lalpisiy jalalia , ddudi, kathia , $•<?., of Naraingpur and 
other places, are well known in commerce. Jn the Calcutta 
market the commercial names of the two best wheats aaa»€iuT> 

[ No. 1 of Delhi and Club No. 2 of Cawnpo.e. After a careful 
trikl, experts have come to the conclusion that the best varie- 
ties of Indian wheat dre not at all inferior to the best varieties 
of other countries. The valuef of Indian wheat has of late 
years been appreciated in Europe, an l the trade is rapid! * 
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increasing, as the exports for the fire years anding 1880-81 will 


thow : — 

# 

4 •* 

1876-7J 

6,683,336, 

1,968,388 

1877-78 ...... 

* * « 

6,340,150 

8,866,989 

1878-79 , 

1,044,809 

6,18,778 

, 1879-80 * • . . 

. ,> 2,196,880 

1,121,014 

188H-81 . . ... 

M. . ... ‘ 

7,441,376 

3,277,941 


Hordeum hexastiohum. Barley. ' * 


V em. — Bengali, Jab ; Mind*, J%ti ; Tamil, Barley- arid ; Tdugu, Barley- 
biyam ; Burmese, Mu-yafa. * > ? 

Barley is lt*rgely cultivated in the ’North-Western Pfo-’ 
vinces and the Panjab, where it is extensively used as food by 
the poorer classeg. The average^produce is -about *8 cftts per- 
acre. There is no export trade in thfe grafn. 3 

Zea Mays. Maize or Indian Com. rt 


% V em. — Bengali, Jan£r ; Hindi , Bhuttd, Makkd, ; Dakfiini, Makha-Jawtfri ; 

Tamil , Makka Cholum ; Tdugu , Makkazonalu. - 

" Largely cultivated in m Upper India and the Himalayas, 
where it is an important article of’ food of the poorer classes. 
It is eaten rested ‘in cobs wnen green, jot the seed is ground 
into flower and made into cakes. It is considered nutritious, ^ 
containing 6 to 7 per cent, of a yellowish fat.<* Its chemical 
confyosition has been ascertained to be— nitrogenous ingre- 
dients, 14*66 per cent. ; non-nitregenous ingredients, 84*62 ; 
f inorganic ihgredients, 19 2. Many new varieties of maize have 
'of late been introduced into the country, among which may be 
mentioned the Cuzco in the hills,, and the Canada, Tuscara, 
•Golden Dent, White Flinty and Pennsylvania Yellow in 
the j J ygB . An excellent crop o5 the four, last varieties was 
npd&fcea at Ajmir lasVyear. Of country varitdies the Jaunpur 
maize has a good reputation. 

JSleusine coracana. a # j 

Ver n,,— Hindi) Marutf ; Hakhini, RaggJ ; Tamil, Kayur ; Tdugu, Tamidalu. 

Extensively cultivated in the hilly districts for its grain, 

8 
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which forms the staple food of the poorer classes in some ports 
of the country, specially in South India. It is consider^ 
nutritions. Its oh ethical composition is stated to be — nitroge-' 
.nous ingredients, 18' 12 pel cent., non-nitrogenoUB ingredients, 
80$5 ; inprganic ingredients', 1*63. 

Oplismenus frumentaceus. - 

Syn rPanicum f rumen taceua. ( 

Vem.— Bengali, ShAmif ; Hindi, &AuwA ; Btfckini, Kathli ; 
ahAmA.- 

* ■ 

A wholesome'and nour&bing mHiet, used as food by the 
poorer classes. It ^extensively cultivated ifc' the Rohilkhand 
Division of the North-Western Provinces. In South India it 
yields two ch>pl imtbe year. It is not cultivated in Bengal, 
but the grass is found wi 1 *! in rfcMields and lowlands, and 
as a green fodder in the raipy season/ 

Panfcnim inillaceum. Little Millet. 

f Yem.— Hindi, ChinA ; Hakhini, Wan, Sham&kh ; Tamil, Varagu ; Tdugu 
r WorgA. r 

Cultivated as a dry crop fa many parts of r Jndia. It is 
imported into England f from Sou^h Europe forVeeding cage 
b}rds. T^iere are two well-known varieties, one brown and the 
other yellow-coloured. Dr. Bidie, however, mention** four 
kinds knwm in South India, viz./ (1) common, (2) Gru, <(3) 
Cbada-gru, and [i\ Kadakani. The seeds, when husked, are 
white and smooth like sago, and considered a good diet for 
invalids. The grain contains about 9 per cent, of nitrogenous 
matter and 59 of starch. In North India the orop takes only 
three weeks to ripen, and it is therefore a food permitted for 
Hindus op fast-days. 

Panicum miliar*©. Millet. 

• YGTTL — Bengali , Hindi , Kangu ; Yaml, Sawnaay, 

This millet isfinot easily distinguishable from S^tarir^ 
UaUoa, and the samples oS both are oftin confused with each 
other. Dr. Biflie, spates that ip Soi}t|a Indja it is “ pre^- 
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generally used as an article of food.” D/. Balfour describes 
the seeds as iC oval, slightly compressed* Jbrillianfc, afeoufc„^line 
in length ; bprk er envelope blacky, brown or fair ; paren- 
chy me, white or £wegt taste. In the Peninsula of India, it 3 
generally cultivated on an elevated rioh soil, ^he seed # is 6ne 
t>f the 6orts of dry or srnfrfT grain Ahich forms an article of 
diet of the Hindus who inhibit the higher lands, and cattle are 
fond of the straw.” 

Panicum psilopodium* 

Cnltivatecf<in some parts of the Nofth- Western Provinces 
as a food-crop Four varieties ar^ known : Mijhri^ Phikar, 

Kali, and Basi * used as food by^the poorer ©lasses, 
a • , 

Penicillaria spicata. Spiked Millet . 

Vem. — Hindi , Bajrtt ; Tamil , KamW ; Telugu, Gantelu Sajjalu 
% Cultivated almost in all parts of India, 3 except Eastern 
Bengal. This ^millet is extensively used as food by the poorer 
classes in Bellas, North-W&estern, Provinces, and Panjab, and the 
Btalks formal excellent |odder for cattle. Bajra millet is 
reckoned bgating^and is therefore muoh consumed in the cold 
SC&sVn : in 100 p»/ts it contains 13 92 parts of nitrogenous 
ingredients, 82*07 or non-ni|rogenous ingredi&lts, and 073 of 
inorganic ingredients. It is sown on p6or soils as*a tain-crop, 
knd ripens later than Sorghum vulgare. 

s 

Setarih italica. Italian Milieu 3 

Syn. — Panicum italicum. 

Vem. — Bengali, Kaun ; Hindi, Kangni, Kauui ; Dakhini , Korakong 
Tymil, Tennej.’^Telugu, Koralu. # 

^jtJL^tivated for its seeds; 3 used for rfood by the poorer 
Masses. Mr. Atkinabn says it is apt to produce diarrhoea, and 
that it renders beer more intoxicating. 

Sorghum sa,ccharafoum. Sorgho, 

Vem, — Hindi, Vilayati Joar ; Daihini, Shalu. 

Tigs is a newly-introducod plant. Th(;re arc three varietie* 
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distinguished from, the colour of the seeds,— reef, umber, and 
black. The stalks afford a nourishing food for cattle, and also J 
yieM*sogar. The ffrain is eaten made, into cakes yke the’ 
Jo4r. 


Sorghum vulgar©. Great Millet. 

't'eril. — Hindi, Joar, Junri ; Joan ; Tamil , Choi An • Tdugv+ 


Jural u ; Burmese, 


Pjoun^. 


Jo&r is one of the staple food-crops of Upper India. The 
poorer classes entirely live upo^f it for some months of the 
year. There are tfwo varieties, one red-seeded* and the oth?r 
white-seeded. The sfalks v.i.i i 1 cattl/ioddcr, and are f 
occasionally sown close for * Jtod nn c»v>? only. Jo&r contains 
aljout 15*53 per cent, of nitrogenous ingieuientsj 83*67 of non^ 
nitrogenous ingredients, ani 126 of inorganic matter. 

The following kinds of peas and pulses are cultivated. ' 


Oaj^tae indicus. Pigeon Pea. 

Syn.— Cajanus flams ; Cytisoa cajan. 

Vern, — Sanskrit, Adaki : Pcr^an, Sh^khul! ; Bi qdi, Etdi, Arbar ; 
Dakhini, Turva ; Tai&l, Thovaray ; Tduqu, KmMv : Rumen, 


Pai-yenkhyuDg, 


An a^ual, 3 to 6 feet ; cuHWfed all <*/er the cohetrv, but 
extensively in Befaar and the North-WeJ^rn Provinci*. It 
yields a valuable pulse, which is split, made into pudding atd 
eaten with bread-cakes. There are many varieties, of which 
( bicolor ) the tur is the most noted. The stalks aref used for 
making mats and baskets. A ^.eco^tion of the leaves is given 
in smallpox. 


Cffcer arietinum. Gram . 

VeTJX'— Bengali, (jjhhola ; Hindi^ But, Chanrf ; Tamil , Kadalay 
Senaga ; Brrmtee, Ku-la-pai. 

c .This valuable pulse is cultivated as a winter crop all over 
India, ppd is largelynsed as an article of /ood by the people of. 
Northern India. There are jnany vaimies, large and small, 
white and tarown. Large quantities of gram are Brought down^ 
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Ervum Lens. 

Vern ,—Btngali Miwuri ; llinki, Mam ; TaMfi, .ilwar-purpnr ; TdtffU, 

Misarpappa. 


A valuable pulse, grown as* a winter crop all over India. 
TJJie seeds, which are of a t Vp .ed colour Vhen buslted, are 
split and eaten cooked, The ’her : oal composition is ftated to 
be as follow" : , itr in, ; .cdients, 30’46 per cent.; non- 

nitrogenOv.^ngredients, 6o'Q6 * inorganic ingiedientSj 2 '60. 
The vauejjes sofd at (. C -.’ita are Fhari, Patnai, and Desi. 

Olyiynw Sojft. rfv 9m 

Vem. » • bdo^, ijna^F.U'-a. 

Extensively cult'vated r the hills of Knmaun as a food** " 
crop* It is used as food k i tor man anti cattle. Its chemical 
comptsitiou has been ascertained as follows : — 

Nitrogenous iugrerin n*. . percent. . 37'74 to 41*54 

Carbonaceous v . tticny mgrelients ,, . . 23*54 to 31*08 

Fatty or oily mutter „ . 12*31 to 18*90 

US sativus. The Chickling Vetch <- 
V em. —Bengal^ T^ora ; Hindi , Khesari. 


Largely cultivated on alluvial soils* The seed is $plit ana 
eaten cooked like j^ther poises; it; is,|iowever, hard and in- 
iigestible, ami infrequent uselis said to bring on palsy of the 
^wer limbs. lt$ chemical composition is stated to be nitrogenous 
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matter, 31*50 per cpnt. ; starchy matter, 54(*26 ; 'tatty or ^oity 
Blatter, 0'9o ; mineral constituents, 3 J9 ; moisture', 10*10 

-I 

Phaseolus aconitifoliu^ * Aconite-leaved 9 Kidney Sean. 

Vera . — Hindi , Moth ; Tamil, Tulka-pire ; Tflugv^ Kunkum-pesalu^ 

A # small pulse, much cultivated as a rain-cr<jp t in the 

Northern Provinces of ladia. I&j^leaves are much indented 

like those of aconite , hence ite hame " aconitifolius.” It is 

split, cooked like other pulses, and^ eaten along with bread or 

rice. Its chemical pompositioo is stated to be 23*80 per cent. 

of notrogenous ingredients, 60*78 of carbonaceous or starchy 

ingredients, and 0*64 of fatty or oily ^natter. The beans, the 

seeds, an^the* straw are a nourishing cattle fodd^ 

4 

t m 

Phaseolus calcaratus, variety toroejis. 

V era. — Hindi, Gurrinsh. . 

Ttys grain Ts cultivated in the Himalayas at a hightt 
elevation than any other pulse. There are two varieties, one 
with a red and the other a cream-coloured seed. 

Phaseolus Mungo. Green warn. 

Vem.— Bengali, Haii murife ; Hindi, Hari mung. 

*** Extensively cultivated in Bengal arff North- Weitem 
Provinces. # The grain is eaten cooked like other pulses. 


Phaseolus Mungo, wiety aureus. 

V ©m.— Bengali, Sontf mung. 


The seeds are yellow, hAice a the name “ aureus”, in 
Vernacular it is also called the golden mung. It is considered 
the best of all the pulses, and is A*st parched before spiit- 


Mungo,' variety Max. 


Urd, M&h. 


This*variety is extensively cuitivatpc^tin Northern India, 
and is largely eaten by all^cldkses of the people. It is ajpo 
given to working cattle as a nourishing food. 
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Phaseolus Jdungo, variety radial us. 

• Vem.— Bengali, Mashkalal 

This pulse is closely allied to ,ab*jye, aud i® huy^y 
dultiva^d iANorthern Bengal. It»is # universally liked as food, 
eatep along witlrxace in the same manner as all pulses- ars 
eaten, j >is^, by first splitting it apd then by boiling it with a 
Tittle turmeric, red peppeff* and other condiments. Thikrcfr 
kalai (Tamil, Karupu-du-ltfnthu), is p sub-variety extensive- 
ly cultivated in South India. # 

^isum arvense. Fieid’Pea. 

Vem. — Bengali, Payra matar ; Hindi, Mats*. 

Cultivated all over India as winter crop for its seeds, 
which are eateji either parched or split, and Jipefed «ftke ot^er 
pulses. In Bengal, two principal varieties are known, qu$ 
w\th brown seeds and the other .white, The dried plftnt is ft 
gpod fodde?. 

Hsum sativum. Field Pea . 

Vem.— Bengali, Hindi Mat*i ; Dalchini, Wfttana ; Tamil , Pattern 
Telugu , Gundueani-giidi. 

Cultivated * all over *India. Th$ green pea is used a$ a 
vegetable. The Me seeds are eaten either parched whole, gv 
paroted and ground into flour, and also epfct and cooked like 
other pulses. It is extensively cultivated in Northern India 
along with barley, and the mixed grain btyhra is the staple food 
of % "poorer classes. The chemical composition of the pea is 
given as follows ; nitrogenous, 26*52 per oent ; non-nitrogenous 
ingredients, 70*38 ; inorganic ingredients, 3*10. The plant is 
a good fodder. J?here are w^eral varieties, the white {Kabuli) 
jffi'bfrpwn seeds being the moft distinguished. 

Vigna Oatiang. 

Syn. — Dolicho8 Catiang, D. sinensis. # 

Vem. — Bengali, Barbati ; Hindi , Lobija, Raish. 

.Cultivated jn feengal, JTorth- Western Provinces, and 
^t!ier parts <Jf India. The green *potl s are used as a vegetable ; 
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tha Weds are* eaten cooked like other pulses. 

Viola F&ba. Horse Bean, 

v . Vem,— -ff*n#, c Bakl*. 

Cultivated. in the North-Western Provinces. ’The beans in 
■the green state are nsed as a vegetable. r The grain is used as 
food both for man and beast. c In the experiment conducted at 
the Lucknow Horticultural Gardens by Dr. Bonavia, the 
cultivation of the crop proved to Ve very remunerative. 

Am n.mnt.nR f^mmeiltaceus. Prince's Feather, 

Vem. — Hindi, Bathu ; fyamil, Kind. 

Q 

'This species is extensively cultivated in Upper India, in 
Mysore apd K^>imbatur, vfhcre the seed forms, for some months 
of the year, the simple food of the people. In an experimental 
cultivatfon in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens, the yield on 
40 square yards of land was £1 lbs. of seed, giving an average of 
more than 22 cwts. per acre. It is extensively cultivated in the 
North-Western Himalayas up to an elevation of 10,000 feet. 
Land newly cleared of forest yields a heavy crop. Bears, deer 
and other wild animals do not easily injure it, a? thby generally 
do other crops in these regions. Here it is the staple food of 
the poorer classes. 
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( 4 ) Medicinal Products. 


i * The following is a list of 
medicine by the people of this 

ifbroma $ugusi^. 

Abrus precatorius. 

Abuttton indieum. 

Acacia arahica. ... 

Acacia Oatjchu. 

Acacia leuc&phkea. 

Acalypha indica. 

Achyranthes aspen 
Aconitum ferox. 

Aconitum heterojphyllum. 

Aforua Calamus. * 

Adhatoda Vasica. 

Adiantum venustum. 
iffigle Marmelos 
Agave Americana. 

^ilanthus exoelsa? 

Ailautkus Malabarioa 
Aleurites moluccann. 
c Alahagi maurorum. 

Albizzia Lebbeok. 

Aflium Cepa. 

Allium sativum. 

Aloe indica. 

Aloe vulgaris. 

Alpinia Galangfti 
Alpiuia nutans 
Alstonia scholaris. 

Altlicea rosea. 

Alumymlpk. 

Amarantus spinosus. 

Asnmania baccifera. ' 

Amomum Cardamomum. 

Amoora Rohituka. 

Amorphoyhalus campanulatus. 
Anacar^lium occblentale. 

Audropogon calamus aromaticus^ 
Andropogon rauricatus. 

Andrographis pauioulata, 

Aneilema tuberosa. 

Anthocephalus Cada^nba. 

ARijjuv/tii Ferri sulphuretum 
Agallocha. 

Grachia hypogoea v ^ 

Argyreia speciosa. 

Aristolochia indica. \ 

Artemisia vulgaris var 
Artemisia vulgaris. 

Artecarpus Lakdocho 

^^aragu* raoeiuosus. 


the substances generally nse^ 
country : ^ 

AsJja^agus e arm entosus 
Astercantha longirolia. 

Astragalus hamosus. 
kBalsamcdendron^Mukul. 
Balsamadendron Myrrha. 
Bamlftisa arundinacea. 

Barrington i a racemosa. * 

Bassia latifolia. 

Benin casa cerifera. 

Rarberis artistata (ehitrak). 

Beta vulgaris) 

Blumea Jacera. 

Bcerhaavia diffusa. 

Boq^bax malabarioum. 

Borax. * » ^ 

Brassica cafkgssths. 

Brdssica JUncea. 

Brassica nigra, 

Bnchtumuia latifolia. 

Butea frondosa.** 

Csesalpinia Bonducella. 

('amphora officinarum. 

Cannabis sativa. 

Capsicum nnnuum. 

Capsicum frutescens (long pepper) 
Capsicum frutescens ground), 
Capsisum frutescens (long). 

Carica papaya. 

Cartbpmus tiuctoriue 
('arum Carui^ar. white). 

Caruin Carui (var. black). 

Carum ('arui (var. small,). 

('arum coj*ticum. 

('arum Roxbuighianum. 
Caryophyllus aromaticus. 

Cassia sp. (senna). 

Cassia alata (leave.^. 

Cassia alata (flower)* 

Cassia Fistula. 

Cassia occidentalis. 

('asia Sophera. 

Cassia To?a^, 

Cedreia Toona. 

Cedrua Deodara. 

('elastrus panicultftus. 

Chavica Rbxburghii. 

Oinchoua eJulisaya. 
fCinchona succirubra. it 
Cichorium intybus. 
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Ginni&aomum Ifcuiala. 
Cinnamomum zeylanicui#. 
Gibrullus Colocynthia. 
Citfejus vulgaris. 
CitrucNitlrautium. 

Cleome visooaa. 

Gterodendrcn infortunatum. 
Clerodendron (variety). 
Oocculus # oordifoliu8. 
Coceulus palmatus* 

Coccus Cacti. 

Coccus Lacon. 

Cochlospermum Qossypium. 
Coffea arabica. 

£)orchorus olitorius (seed). 
Corchorus olitorius (leases). 
Ooidia Myxa. 

CoriaiTdrum sativum. 

Crocus sativue. 

Croton Tigltum.^ 

Cubeba offioihalifl. s 
Cuotmis M©lo. 

Cucumis Melo (MomordicM- 
Cucumis sativus.. 

Cucumis trigonus 
Cucumis *utili8simus. 
CucurbHa sp. 
Cvminum*Cyminum. 
Cupressus sempervirens. 
Cupri sulphus. 

CurcuragL Amada. 

Curcuma aromatica. 
Curcuma longo. 

Oiircuma Zedteiria. 
Cuttlefish bone. 

Cydonia vulgaris. 

•Cyperus rotiradus. 

Datura fastuosa. 

Datura Stramonium (alba). 

■ Daucus Carota (seed). 

, Dioscorea sativa. 

Diospyrus embry<jpteris. 
Dorema ammoniacum. 
Draoocephalum Royleanum. 
Eletaria Oardamomum. 
‘Erythrina indica. 

Eugenia Jamb'olana. 

Z'erri sulphas. 

JPeruJ a«:N arthex. 

Ficus Caiy,a. 

Ficus in d icq. 

Ficus religiosa. 

Flaoourtia Cataphracta. 
Fcenioulum vufgare. 


Fumaria parviflora 
Garcinia Morelia. 
Hentiana Kurroo. 
Jlycyrhiza glabra. 
Irewia asia^ca. 

Jy nocar dia odorata. 
lelleborus niger w 
3elictered*Isor&. 
lemidesmus indicus. 
If^cus cannabinus. 
iibiscus esculentus. * .. 
dibiscus Abelm^schus. 
dibiscus tiliaceus. 


lolarrhena antidysenterica. 
lydra^gyri per sulphuretum. 
dydroootyle asiaticA 
dyoscyamus niger. 
[chnocarpus fruteficens. 
[ndigofera tinctoria. 

[pomoea turpethrum. 

Juniper us communes. 

[lactuca scariola (var, sativa). 
Lawsonhi alba. 

Lepidium sativum. 

Linum usitatissimum. 

Luffa asgyptica. 

Mallotus Philippinensis. 
Malva rotundifolia* 

Mangifera indica. , 

Maranta arundinacoa. 
Matrjoaria Champmilla. 
Mariscus cyperus 
Melia Azardirpclita fbark). 
Melia Azardirsfchta (leaves). 
Mentha sativa. 

Mesaa ferrea. 

Michelia Champaca. 
Momordica Charantia. 
Moringa pterygosperma 
Morus alba. 

Mucuna pruriens. 

Myrica sapida. 

Murray a Koenigii. 

Myristica moschata. 

Mjtvdne african^ 
Nardostachys Jatamansi. 
y^elumbiura specioaum. 
Nerium odorum. 

Nicotiana Ta.bacdm. 

Njgella sativa. 

Nyctanthca Arbor-tristis. 
Nymphcea lCt\i 
Ocvmum Basiticuia/ 
Oldenlandia biflora.' 



Onoama echioideB, 

Ophplia Ohirayta, . 

Orcnia Masdhla (salep misn) 

Oxalis ©orniculata. 

PecTitftur* Mu rex, 

Pbarbitia NU. 

PbyHanthus\5mbliea; 

Pimis rbngifolia. 

Piper CJjaba, 

Piper longum. » 

Pipe* nigfum. 

Pifionia 

Pistacia integcrriija. 

Pistacia lentiscus. 

Pistia Stratjotes. 

Plantago Ispaghula. 

Plumbago ros^i, 

^Plumbago zeylanioa. 

Plurabi oxidun}. <1 
Pogostemon Patchouli. 

Prunus communis. . 

Prunus commuxis var. bokhariensis. 
Psidium Qua^a. 0 

Psoralea corylifolia. 

Pterocarpus santalinus. 

Pucedanum graveolens. 

Tunica Granatum. 

Pyrethrum indicum. 

Quercus lamellc* a (bark). 

Quercus lamellosa (fruit). 

Quercus infectorium 
Quercus pachyphylla. 

Randia dumetorum. 

Raphftaus sativus. ^seod ) 

Rheum Moorcroftiart^m. 

Rhuf succidanea. 
icinus communis, 
osa alba (rar. glandulifera). 

Sagus leevis. 

Salammoniac. 

Salt (Lanori). 

Saltpetre. 

Bamara Ribes. 

Santalum album. 

Sapindus trifoliatus. 

% A short description is'gi 

jjies. Besides mediainal prope 


Saussurea Lappa. 

Scilla irfdicat 
Soiudapsus officinalis* 

Semecarpus Anacardium. 

Sesamum fndrcum. 

Sesbania eegyptic^ 
fce^bflnia grandiflora. 

Seseli indicum. 

Shorea robusta. 

Sida cordifolin* 

Solanum Melongena. 

Sofenum nigrum. 

Soyjnida febrifuga. 

Spinacea oleracea. 

Spondias mangifera. 

Stereospermum suaveolens. 
Strychnos %iux-vomicn. 

Strychnos potatorum. 

Styrax Benzion. 

{^jmplocos SumunfcfR. 

TOmarindus Jndica. , 

T ara x a d ale. 

Terminalia belerica. 

Terminalia Chebula. 

Tetrantbera monopotaln. 

Theapeeia populnea 
Tiaridium indicum. 

Tragift involucrata. 

Trapa bispinosa, 

Trichosanthes anguina. 
Trichosanthes dioica. 

Trigonella Fooum-grcecum 
Valeriana ilardwickii, 

Veotilago maderaspatana. 

Veri^nia anthelmintfcn, 

Viola sp. 

Vitex Negundo. 

Vitex trifolia. 

Withani# somnifera. 

Woodfordia floribunda. 

Xanthium strumarium. 

Zanthoxylum alatum. 

Zingiber officiualoi 
Yellow arsenic. 

Zizypbus Jujuba. 

below of the most important 
Aies, the ottier uses to whicl^ each! 


plant is put iV also, describe 
Abroma au^u\|tal # Perennial Indian Hemp* 
Vern.~\^^^UUtkambJl. 

A peren^hlihrTlt), 10 to^l$ feet ; found in Bengal And 
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m 

Sc&tfl^ndisf.' The roob-bark is a valuable remedy for female 
diseases, specially in irjegular menstruation, , but iff does *not 
appear to have received the attention it deserves. The gtafks 
jfield aline, strong fibre, a cord made of which bore 74tbs., 
while Ban broke with 68It>s. c l5r. Royle, in his f< Fibrous Plants 
of India/' states that u it particularly attracted Dr. Roxburgh’s 
^attention, as the Bark abounds with >&rorig white fibresj; which 
make a very good substitute for hemp, affording common 

cordage. The plant grows so quickly as to yield annually two, 
three, or even four cuttings fit for peeling ; hence it may be 
adyantageously cultivated, and is, deserving oi‘ more thar 
comindb attention on account of the beauty, strength, and fine- 
ness of its fibres.” The trpo is scarce around Calcutta, but 
is said to be cornu* w" } a the f Mai (fa district. „ 

f 

AbrUS precatorius. Bead Tree; Indian Li quo nee. 

Yem. — Sanscrit, Gunja ; Persian , Chashmi-i-kkoras ; Bengali, 
•° Kunch ; Hindi , Ghuncha ; Dakhini, Gumcha ; Tamil, Gundumanni ; 

<- Telugu , Guriginja ; Burmese , Khien-ra. 

A^twining plant, found all over India and JBurma. There 
are three varieties of the plant, producing red, black, and white 
toeds, Tbe red seeds are principally used as an ornament, and 
also for jewellers’ weights, each measuring abcfiit two grains... In 
Egypt they are used as an article <Vf food, but are considered 
indigestible. In India, however, they are poisonous, especially 
* the white variety, producing vomiting and pains, purging, and 
convulsions. The whole plant js demulcent, and the root is 
efficacious as a^good substitute for liquorice. The leaves, mixed 
with honey, are applied to swellings. 

Abutilon indicium. ( Indian Mallow. 

‘fern. — Bengali , Potdri ; IIindi{ Kungani ; Dak7tr.pl, Kangoi ; Tamil , 
• «.Perun iuti ; Telugu , Nugubenda TuttL 

A smkU shrub, 2 fo 3 feet ; commoiiltnfrn^sj^mrts of India. 
The whole plant abounds t ini' mucilagfcv tfAitfchfusion * of the. 



leaves is given in fevers as a cooling drink ; the sews ar#con- 
sidrted a laxaiiv^ The stalks yield a $rong fibre. 

ATJfiyrantheS aspeia. Rough Chaff Tree > 

Yen\-8cm$rit, Apamrfrga ; jenpali, Aping ; ^Bindi, Chircbiri ; 
Dakhini, Aghai^*; Tamil, Nai-urivi ; Telugu , Utareni 

A small shrub, 3 t<^4 feet ; •found all over Jndia. The plant 
possesse^jl^able medicinal propertidfc as a pungent ajy^laxative* 
and is considered useful in drbpsy, piles, boils, eruptions of the 
skin, Ac. Mustard oil, in wjiich the root of this plant has been 
boiled, is considered veify efficacious in ba^ ulcers. The seeds 
and leaves are % considered emetic, and are useful in hy4iopfio~ 
bia and snake-bites. 

Aconitum farox. Aconite. 

Tern. — Sanskrit, Atibisha ; Bengali, kit Biah ; Hindi, Mithatitia ; 
Dakhini, Uchanak ; Tamil, Vaska-navi. 

* 

A Bhrub, 2 to 3 feet ; found at high elevations in th£ # Hima- 
layas. The ropt, known as Aconite in English Pharmacopoeias, 
is highly poisonous, amLis used as a very effective medicine in 
various kinds of diseases^ but great caution is necessary in its 
use. One lb. ( of the root contains about 50 to 90 grains jrf 
Aconitine, one-itjjth of a grain of udjjch is fatal to man. It is 
chiefly used externally in tetanus, rheumatism, gout, heart dis- 
ease, Ac. Other species of the plant, such as AC. luridum, A. 
Jfapeltus, and A. palmutum, possess similar properties. 

Acdhitum heterophyllum.5 

i 

Tern. — Sanskrit, Ataes ; Hindi, Atis ; Dakhini, Vajje-turki ; Tamil 
Ativadayam ; Telugu, Ativasa. 

A shrub, 2 to 3 feet ; nature of the Himalayas. The root oj 
this variety eontairis no poisonous principle, is reckoned^Ttfcnic 
and valuable fiJirifbge, ancf is administered in variou3*;pliseases. 
, The root is id Altera led wtyh that of Asparagus saXmentosue. 
-There -are t^oA^isJjne blacky and the other white. 



AAus (^ilamus. % S\Mtt Flag. 

Ven(|i. —SambM, Vivha ; Persian, T&j ; Bmgali, f Uindi, Bush ; 'G'lunil 
Vapambu ; Tdugu, Vadaja ; J Burmese, Linhe. f 

•emi-aquatic * perennial, native of Europe and fforth 
'America, but cultivated in j3amp, marshy plates 0 / India and* 
Burma. The whole plant is aromatic, btat the rhizomes qnly 
are used in medipine, which contains an( aromatic bitter prin- 
ciple, an d. aro considered useful in epilepsy, cold, fever* coughs, 
rheumatism, colic, dyspepsia, and various othlr diseases An 
essential oil is obtained Fronp the lgaves, which in England are 
used by perfumers iji the manufacture of hair-powders. 
Aflh^oda Vasica. y a lobar Nut. 

Yerstj— Sanskrit, Arus ; Bengali, ‘BikJb ; Hindi, Artist ; Tamil, Add* 
^ djjde ; Tdp~i, Adasaru 

©A shrub, 8 lO feet* ; found ajl over India. This is a 
medicinal plant which has not received the attention it deserves. k 
The leaves and the root-bark are considered very efficacious in 
all sorfB of coughs. The flowers and the root are bit^ 
aromatic, and antispasmodic. A yellow dye is. obtained from 
iihe leaves. The wood makes^ good charcoal for gunpowder 
manufacture. 

K 

^diantum venustum. x Venus hair. 

Vem. — Hindi, Par-i-Biya-waehan, Hansrdj. 

A fern, found hi the Himalayas^ possessing stringent 1 and 
•aromatic pMperties ; emetic in large doses ; also considered 
a tonic and febrifuge. 1 It forms the basis of capillaire syiup. 

Adina cordifolia. 

Vem.— Haldu. 

A large Himalayan timber tree. The wood is durable, 
seasons well, ar\d takes a fine polishes 

|iEgle Marmelos. Bengal Quin <1,1 ; Bael Fruit 

u Vem. — Sanskrit , Sriphal ; Ben/ ali, Hitidi, Bel ; ^amil, Vilva-pazham ; 
^elugu, Bjlvapandu. 

A tree of middling size found/ all &vex) I/dk. The fruit, 
known as the Bengal quince is §aten by j£ne *nc is very 
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jtntritiou*. Tj» ^ried palp of th« 
remedy for chronic ojArrhcea, dysente 


<f habit uj 


. ooatiyavi 


remedy for chronic cK&rrhcea, dysentery^puacf h&bitugi coativ*v> 
AeM. lt ought to beconfe an article of^gsport. /At psp*jf& 
^afge quAititila of pul$ toe thrown stogy in Biri&nfai in Bengali 
^here^the rind is need tAmako necklaces. ^Fhe root* bark, and 
leaves are given in internattent fewers, palpitatiog of the Aeart, 
Ad asthnmiitransparent mucus sumrands the leaves, which 
may be used as c^Jbady-made vsfrnish. # A yellow dyejnf obtain-* - * 
ed from the rind of the fr^ib: A perfumed wat^r is distilled 
from the flowers. 

Af %L.ttius mal^barica 

V^TQ. — Peru* "Sara, Mati-pal; Tdugu , Mati-palu. 

A large tree, native of the fore^T^Sou A ^iHi^but not 
Vtoy :or^mon. llajor Drury states that “ the bark has a pleasatft 
jmd sligli ly bitter taste, ind is given in cases of dyspepsia, and 
is, moreover, considered a valuable tonic and foirifuge.” The 
thick nark, on incision, yields a bright-coloured resin, known as 
the Matip°l reein, which is used as a remedy for dysentery.* 
The iruit is considered useful in cases of ophthalmia. 

Alhagi mauror tim . Manna, 

Vem.— Sanjfc rii, Giri-kamika ; Persian, Shutarkhor ; Bengali, 
HSMi, Juwasa ; Tdugu, Toi&^aj^cliefctu. 

s 9 shrub, 2 to h feet ; native of the desert of Egjpt, Arabia, 
Asi a Mino r , ^ fuchistan and Central Ip^ia. It is the chief" 
fadcTef fgfcamel in those desolate regions. The substance 
known ^as Manna is the exudatiojj from the leaves and branches, 
of this shrub, but the Indian plant does not form ttiis secretion. 
The herb itself is considered cooling and bitter, and is used in 
bijous complain tsi and vertigo* The manna is administeftd. in 
rf-$£hs, lltefirie difcea^es, and ptf monary abactions. 

Aloe indica. 4f e t 

Vem. — <S nmriU Bengali, Ghria-kumari ; Persian, Mussabt/; Hindi 
v GBy»5iaf Bajtkiiy, Kanwar ; ’ Tamil , Kattale Tdugu, 
j5utwe!| Mok. 

-jf'flpBciea’ id ajril, found in al^ p^s of India. Major Drury 
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statls thaAan inf^jor description of aloe i^ob-^ined from it 
Dr. Balfour states* th^t the pulp is eafcdn by the natives 
albj ;wasbi% it ^ail in cold wafer, and adding a Ifttlg 
sugar to it* 9 The leaves (make a gfocl SbreAuitMe fdi 
ropes, cordage, and mats. Dr. Rqyle states that " the 
fibre is white r in colour, fine in (quality, with sufficient 
tenacity for textile fabrics, and readily takes ^colours. The 
nbres ar6 ^bout 2 feet in length, and have considerable strength. 
A bundle \f them bore‘ 160 lbs., when a similar one of 
Petersburgh hemp broke with the same weight.” The 
Ben gg\'Qritalcumari, however, does not yield fibre. The pulp 
is used medicinally, having “a powerful action on the uterus : 
is an ernpioLd^pguo^a^i anthelmetic. It is considered cooling 
ail'd aperient, useful in affections of the spleen and liver and 
fever, also in pain of the bowels.” Dr. Bidie is of opinion 
that A. indicao is only a variety of A. vulgaris. 

Aloe vulgaris. Aloes. 

Vem.— Persian. MuBsabbr ; Tamil, Karapollam ; Tejugu , Muasam bram. 

Tips species of aloe, originally a native of Greece, or, 
according to some, Cape Colony, has now been thoroughly 
naturalised in India. The substance known as the Barbadoes 
Aloes is the product of this plant, which is considered inttrior 
in quality to the Socotrine aloes, the produce ol‘ 4. socotrina. 

Mr. Murray mentions the following species' J.oe 
plant : A . barbedense , indica , littorali8,perfoliata, purpuracens, 
socotrina , spipata, and vulgaris. Indica and perjoliata are 
used by natives as a demulcent, while the others produce the 
aloe of commerce. Daring the five years ending 1880-81 the 
quantity and value of aloes (Indian produce) exported f^m 

British India are given as follov^s 

, > 1 na-wt. £ 

¥876-77 ... ).. ‘ ... 27 23 

M 677-78 ... \.. 8 7 

1878-79 ... ... ^ '... ;14 • 16 

1178*80 ... . | a ... " r./ , 130. 1B1‘ 

1880-81 ... \.. ... ffT TC 
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Aloes is MfflBMered a very valuable mftlicine. IA s an a£eri> 
^ntlt is highly beneficial to persons predisposed to apoplexy. _ 

^ptaitk Ga^ ang'a. 'greater Galangale. 

Vena. — Sanskrit , Ktlanjau ; Benga%, iHtndi, Kulan^m ; Dakhini , Pan-^ 
Kiljar ; family rfrarattai ; Telugtt, Peda-dumpa-rash-tr&kam. 

A perannuial plant/ native # of Sumatra, ntw cultivated in 
Eastern and South India. ^The tuberous roots are 


A perannuiai plant/ native w or oumacra, ntw cultivated in 
Eastern Adfegtil and South India. ^The tuberous roots are^ 
known as the greater Galangale o£* the druggis^f* they are 
aromatic, pungent, and somewhat bitter, given itr infusion in 
feyer, rheumatism, and cutarrhal^affections.^ and forma sub- 
stitute for ginger ; but are not much usfd now owing'T&Abeir 
acrid pungency. The Lesser or Light Galangale is the produce 
of A. nutans of chinensis. The seed^ijjgijb^e^ •medicinal 
properties like the root, and are given in 'dyspepsia, rheumatism- 
'and catarrhal affections. Dr. Birdwood states that a spurious 
article, the root of Kmmpferia galangale is flften substituted 
for the true galangale. 

The quantity and valu^of galangale (Indian produce) export^ 
ed during the five years ending 1 380-81 are as follows — 





cwt 

£. 

1876-77 \ 

... 

. . 

620 

400 

1877-78 /•? .. 



312 

202 

1878-79 f 



702 

570 

1879-80 1 



1,139 

941 

1880-81 ) 



542 

*•450 


Light Galangate . 

*V^rn . — Persian , Kastas-zerambet ; Bengali, Punag-champa ; Hind *, .LKtUUJ. , 
Burmese, Pa-ga gyi. % • 

A native of Eastern Archipelago, found in ^3urma on the 
banks of the SaJw<eu, in SiHjpt, aud on the Coromandel ^ Coast. 

whole ois&t wt fragrant l^g the cardamoms.* The roots are 
"often mix-/d withJuiS true galangale. 

Alstonia sch«Jl 

Vem.~tol^ chadjtf ; Bengali , ChJiutin ; Hindi, jSatawar ; 

Tamil, Iri^fPall%J w&ehigh Eda-kula-ariti. 

•ftHfee, 60'fe^?ijative.of Assam, South India, and 
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Bnp»* v t^e whot^ plant abounds in a &£kv juice. The 
hark is bitter like Gentian, and is said to possess similar medi- 
^al properties. It is a powerful tonic^ efficacious in bojrp 1 
complaints, iad useful as a ^febrifuge. 

. Althoaa rossa. Holly Hock. 

Y ©3TX1- — ffindh Gulkhaira ; Tapiil, Shemaj-tutti. 

4 naiiy$ q{ Kashmir and the Punjab The 

$££ds d^cHaginoup, demulcent, diuretic fed febrifuge, and 
useful irt inflammation of the lungs and bladder. The 
ffowe^s are, cooling and diuretic, prescribed in rheumatism ; 

considered astringent and given in dysentery. Tfie 
leaves yield a colouring matter resembling indigo. Mr* Murray 
8tnfeeft tu9.tr S cwts, of seeds and 7 cwts. of flowers 

j^re annually exported from 1 Afghanistan. 

4Jgmwmia baceifera. Blistering Ammania. 

A. re* 

(Vem. — Bengali , Pan-marich’; Hindi , f Dad-mari ; DaJchini, Agni-buti ; 
Tamil, Kallurivi ; Telugu , Agnivendrapaku. 

A small plant, 1 to 3 feet ; founcfon wet lands in Bengal 
and South India. The plant has u strong smell, like that of 
muriatic acid, and is used to raise blisters in rheumatic pains, 
but is n^recointne^^ir^owing to the excessne pain it curses. 
The juice, pf the plant is given internally in* spleen : but it 
causes great pain and the result is not certain. c 

■, 4m Qccidenta-le. Cashew Nut. 

\ y Vem.— Bengali, Hijili bidam ; Hindi^ Kaju j Tamil, Mundiri-ottai ; Tela- 
gu, Mi Mamidi. 

A perennial, 30 to 40 feet ; indigenous to the West Indies ; 
no w cbmn^on in Burma and the eastern coast oT J^idia, The 
fruit is of a bright starlet colol r, at the bottjim of which, the' 
Ccoh^y nut protrudes. The Vernal when : rn^ v is exceedingly 
acrid, beijt when hoiled. it for/us a delicious article, of food. 
The oil of the nut is used as^ap. rr'wtlKif'c in leprosy with 
advantage* Ju, warts, corns^anii ulcers it i/ to, o held 
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The exprtssei^iftw of the fruit is gi|Sn.in diirr 
diabetes. The oil omhe jjut, by virtue of its acridity, prev 
T^^vttapks *>f whitejants upon wood. *fhe astfpgent 
^hich oozes but from\the trunk, gives a beautiful varnish 
and may be substitute^ for gum arabic. The bark may be 
u$ed for* tanning. 

Dr. Hbefdy^jall Dey, in his “ Indigenous Drugs of India,” 
makes the following remarks on thflfuse of the different pro- 
ducts of this tree : — 

“ The kerfiel*has a sweet and agreeable taate, an^is eaten with relish 
wtfen roasted. The # oil obtained from it by exjwession is exactlj^Sk^ilar 
to olive oil. A gum, that exudfcs from the bark, resembles gum arabic, but 
is partially soluble in water, and consiata^Ctrue ouu^l^flassorine. 
'She pericarp of fhe nut contains a blacl^ acrid/^Cmned cardole^ and fe 
a powerful vesicating agent. • The oil is also applied to the floors and 
wooden rafters of houses to prevent tfcfe attacks of white-antS. Specific 
gravity of the kernel oil 0-9160 ; soluble in ether ; partially in alcohpl. It 
is nutritous and emollient ; internally used as a demulcent in fortn of 
emulsion ; can be Heed in pharmacy like olive oil. The gum may be used 
as a Substitute for gum arabic. * 

Andrographis paniculata. King of Bitters . 

Vem. — Sanskrit, Kairata ; Bengali , Kalmegh ; Hindi, Kriat ; Dahhini , 
?bath ; Ttnrtil, Nila- voto-bi} ijfcelugil, Nila-vemu. 

to H feei^ grows wild in Bengal upon walls 

atid. and cultivated in South India for its 

7 # 

tonic properties. It blossoms in Whiter. The 
*plant, known as the “ King of Bitters, ” Contains medi- 
cinal properties, but the robts and the leaves at%father more 
appreciated. They are febrifuge, Stomachic, totaic, alterative, 
an^ anthelmintic.* , The roO^bf this plant enters largely into 
jtW tincture DroguXmmere. ” Vr. Murfajr, in his 

Plants and DrdljAof Sind, states that this plant <f is vary 
useful in general! u&wlity, in advanced Stages *of dysentery, 

► an'd as a mild aperVni ^ cerj^p-Tbrms of dyspepsia. ” Accord- 
ing. to *Rai l^annjfeirall Dey, Bahadur, the domestidmedicine 
k^wn *jis aloie composed of rfec juice of this plant mixed 



r An annual, 
and on dr 
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some 'oarmi^aflf * *od formed into pMpFffo trade «g?> 
mars to estot in this iledioioal ptant^fcutjfc}' fikMity of ifcaa 
hSxporteSjf a dertJnd ariaes for it 

Andropogod calamus Twomatioua. I ®*#| CMamwZ 

Rurf GW*. 

ThiB scented grass^ called sweet cVlamus in Enjdish, grovjs 
£ wild in Central India, North-Western ProVincys^wf Punjab. 

Tbe>iJ obtained fr^ this plant, known lb the Rusa grass- 
oil, is Bold in'England under the name of grass-oil or oil of rose- 
scented geraniun^ The grass-oil is seldom taken internally by 
the^mtives, but is* considered a powerful stimulant to the 
function of the severa^ organs, when rubbed externally, and 
is used afalnlhi^jjIulPchronic rheumatism and neuralgic pains j 
but it* is too expensive for general, use. The oil prevents 
the hairs of weak invalids ftom falling off, and is also consider-* 

ed very efficacious in baldness. 

* 

^Andropogon muricatus. Khas-khas. f 

Vem .—Sanskrit, Usir ; Bengali, KhasViha s ghia ; Hindi, Khafe ; Tamil, 
Vette-yer ; Telngu , Kuruvem. 

This species of grass grows in abundance on high sandy 
J>anks and waste tracts ip Bengal, the Coto&andel Coast, and 
Upper India. TheToots are niade c into mats ?nd placed before 
doors in the hot season, which, when wetted, re^d^r the atmo- 
sphere cool, and impregnate it with a balmy odour. ^fil- 
iation with water, they yield a fragrant oil, which is used r»s a 
perfume, and^ as such it deserved the attention of European 
perfumers. The infusion of the roots is held to be stimulant, 
diaphoretic, stomachic, and refrigeifcnt. 

Aquilaria A galloql^a. Agalhknia ; A he qr fiagle^womk 

Vem. — Bengali, Agaru ; Pernfm, Ud-i-Hiiuf Hindi, Agar ; Tamil, 
<Aggalichandana ; Tcmgu, C Agrn ; <Akyau. 

A jfarge tree ; native of Sie mountainous tracts of Silhet 
and Assam; supposed to produce Iho true c^aluiiibac, or eagle- 
wood of commerce. Othet^ ^ees $re ajSsoS^aM „ 
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«s Aquilaria ovaia, Af temndqna, ExgpK^- : 
aftfl tfc® Aloexylon J^attochvm.^ Tb? wecli 


perfume, and ie*|lso used in' 


eimilax 
jria t 

a - • , , .... 

Given in decoction, it alloys thirefij fever, audits also service- 
able, in vertigcf end/paley. An essential oil obtained from iif 
is giv#n in special disuses. In Cochin-China a commop paper 
is manufl^iu^irom the bark. 

Argyrei i specitsa. Elephant Creep*- 

Yet’n, — Sanskrit, Samudrjpalaka ; Bengali, Hindi , Bjeh-tarak, Guguli j 
T-irnil, Shamuidirap-pacfcchai ; Telugu , Samudrap&la. 

A t v ioin : perennial, found all over Igdia^Theleav39l|jg both 
maturative and absorptive ; when the under-part is applied to 
the inflammation it hastens snppiT?!^mM^l*jipper part 
’hastens resolution. It is also’efficaeious tu skin disease^. 
Aristolochia indica. Indian Bittthwort. 

Veni. — Sanskrit , Sunanda, Hari, Jovari, arkarauJa ; Bengali, Isarmul 
Hindi, Isarmel, Jor^b 1 * Dakhini , Sampaun, Iaharmu^; Tami 
^ch-cburair uliyer ; T l uju, IbIiv ara-veru. 

A twining perenniaf, found *11 over India, but not in abund- 
ance. The roofr is said #to possess emmenagogue and*antar- 
thritic property. It is also reckoned a valuable antidote foi 
snajpe-bite, and fused to cause An infusion of the 

leaves, mixed wAh castor c41, is considered highly efficacious in 
The juice of the fresh Reaves is very useful in 
{T of children, by inducing vomiting, without causing^ 
^depression, where ipecac. ft and iodide of potassium havp 
failed to procure any favourable result ; and it^is said that, if 
resorted to in the earlier stages, no surgical operation becomes 
Necessary. 

Artemisia vde $ris, var indica. Inctiab Wormwood. 

Vem. Damaifk ^uraparaa ; Persian , Bftriuj-^pt&J-kobi ; 

^ Bengali, D*na^ Hindi, Gaudmar, Mustaru * Dakhini , 


J&ustAru ; Tamif Machi-pattiii ; Telugu, Machi-patri. 

Cultivated Jndian gaij^ns, but that usea in India is 
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t brought from Kabal.vThe dried plant is con^TSTBd a febrifuge 
useful in cerebral diseaqjs, asthma, and (1 dyspepsia. The foiloW-' 
ing%isJory of^the plafri is taken from Mr-^durray’s, “Pls^ataHEBnCt 
Drugs of Sind” : — 

w •> Ttd* plant is wad t<> have been named Ammis.Vne of the muses of 
Diana, the goddess of Chastity, >on account of the purposes to which it was 
i applied in bringing ou previous puberty. Among tojj^Jjitter, and 
^ somatic rpedicines, the plants of this.geuus are more^tfeaerving of notice, 
the various apeqjcs having beeu^sju ployed in medicine from the most remote 
antiquity. Of tBPese, wormwoods are the aQost celebrated ; they derive their 
^English name from their employment as vermifuges. l*he plant uudej 
notice is^powerful deobstreent, and its strong aromatic ^dour and bitter 
taste indicate stomachic and tonic properties, and, accordiug to Ainslie, it 
is regarded cisj^sessing sudj^ the people of Southern India, who some- 
times also use it^fir '"iaffiseptic fomentations, as they <io its congener, 
Artemisia hbrofrrnum. In nervous and spasraoiUs affections connected with 
debility the leaves and tops are administered, and an infusion of them in 
phagadeuic ulcerntio^ Bel lew states that in Afghanistan, as throughout 
India, a ttong decoction is given as a vermifuge, and a Weak one to children 
imzneasles/ He also mentions that an infusion of any of the Artemesias 
is given as a tonic. In Sind and Peraia, Artemisia Vahliana nlso furnishes a 
tonic, febrifuge, and vermifuge ” 


Asparagus racemosus. 

^ Vern, — Sanskrit , ; Hindi , Satrfwar ;Y Ttlugu, Challa.*' ^ 

A small , climbing plant, with fragrant floors, found all* 
over India, ttoot uied medicinally, considered 
demulcent, diuretic, aphrodisiac, antispasmodic, and altera^,; 
employed chiefly in nervous and r«nal f diseases. When adminis- 
tered in combination with sugar and honey, it is effectual in 
diarrhoea and dysentery caused by bil^us disorders. 

Asparagus sarmentosus. Lineyf leaved or Climbing Aerogun* 


Vern ,—BMi, Sufed-musli ; Tamil, Tannir-vittai 
uddidu. I * 


* 




Telugu , Challa- 


i the Dekhan. 


A climbing shrub, found in iter India an f. 

The root, which is long, white, antt fleshy, is considered nourish- 
ing tod aphrodisiac. Boiled vrtti^til, it is apptid to cutaneous 
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diseases. Itje^Efcen brought from Chi^a in a candied atate. 
The root of BombaS^malabaricum &nd. ^yposais orokioides is 
-’jo sold in the tnark^£ as Sufed musli. 

^stero&ntha longifolia. Long-leavSi Barleria. 

V ern. — Sanskrit, Ikahugandha, KantakaUka ; Bengali, Hindi, Talm&khaaa; 
^TamU Nirmuli ; Telugu, Nirgubi Vefu. * 

An aJTt?u&J| found on mqjst lands all over India. Thw 
whole plant possesses tonic and diu*c^ic properties ; the seeds, 
called Talmakhdnd, are # gften j.n gonorrhoea; the root in 
decoction, is administered in dropsical case* and tha 

leaves are also ufted as a diuretic after being boiled in vinegar ; 
and even the ashes of the dried plant ^e considerj^uasful 

• *,*■ - 

Astragalus hamosus. Hook-podded Milk Vetch . 

Vem. — Hindi , Taj-b&dshahi, Katilo, 


' n annual, found in Beluchistan, Sind, and the Panjab, 
belongs to the genus of plants which produce the gum. traga^ 
canth of commerce ; possesses emolHent and demulcent properties, 
and is useful in the irritation of the mucus membranes, especially 
the pulmonary and genito-urinary organs, By dyers and calico- 
printers it is empA$%d as an adjuncUfco dyeing substances, for- 
pr(/ticing a glazfc on the cojpured stuffs. 

Auc^ft&dj^ostus. Costus Root. (Reduced to Sanssnrea .Lappa,) 

— Sanskrit, Kuta; Persian , Kuet-i-hind; Bengali, Hindi, Pachak, K4t ; 
* Tamil, Kustam ; Telugii, Changle. 

* I 

«n annual, native of the southern slopes ot toe Himalayas, 
especially near Kashmir. Djp Falconer has identified this plant 
t<?be tb^source « the CostiA yrabicus of the ancients, used 
^as^an incense in trfe temples. It forms also*an ingredient for 
hair-powder. Msp&inally, if is? considered a bitter, agdflStfc 
tome, used in feve^; also stomachic, depnrative, and aphrgdisiac. 
A preserve made of it is reckoned wholesome and ^nutritious. 
Mr! John Smi£b,/m his DlctWhry of Economic Plants,” 
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hoover, identifies tl^e costus root with the ^fWace of another 

c 

plant. He states : 

w <3o»iu*of the ancfe-iU has cf lftte been ascertained to be th| r^tS* 
of Aplotaxu auriculata, & stronjif-roote 1 perennpif plant of the , compos!^ 
(oomposit») family, a native of Kashmir, having a flowering stem attain- 
ing 5 or 6 feet in height, bearing heads of purple coloured flowers like 
thistles, r on the apex of the branches. Its rAots are extensively collected, 
it is stated, to the amount of 2,000,000 lbs. a year, foxing' an important 
article of trade. It is convened to Bombay, aud thd.ice shipped to the 
Persian Gulf, ''Red Sea, and China. Itg chief use is in perfumery, and in 
China is burnt in the temples and* Used medicinally to excite appetite. In 
Kashnj*^ "IiT Wiiot'^ieh used except to keep away insects from shawls. It 
is known by the name of kfU iQ the b&zdrs.” 

Averrhoaj t ^r^mbo^P . Carambola Tree . 
a Vem. — Bengali, fcdmr&ngd ; Hindi, Karmal ; bahhini , Khamrak ; 

Tamil, Tamarta maram ; T elugu, Karomonga. 

A small tree, 15 to 20 feet ; native of Ceylon and the 
Moluccas, now cultivated in gardens in Bengal, Burma, and 
South India, The fruit is made into syrup, pickled or preserv- 
ed in sugar. In Burma, cooked in cmries, it is highly relished 
as a wholesome dish. The acid leaves, are considered a good 
substitute for sorrel. The leaves, the root, and the fruit are 
n&ed as a cooling medicine-*- The fruit is also used as au acid 
in dyeing. 

» ♦ ^ 

B alsam odendron Mukul. Gum Bdellium Trl ^ 

Vem. — Bengali, Hindi , Guggul, Mukul. 

v A small tree, 4 to 6 feet ; native of Western India ana 
Bajpatana. r 

The produce of this tree, v as also of B. Agalloeha, B. 
puhesdne, Ac., ( is the gum resir^ bdellium oi commerce, which 
is used as an incense and a medicine, 'fltjis found in brittle 
noa'jcQ^of a red, yellow, or btowsaish colour sometimes trans- 
parent, 'frith a bitterish, balsamic taste, like itiyrrh ; is soluble 
in potass, and contains resin, gufn, basiorine, and a volatile oil. 
It is often* used as a substitute for mytrb,* and possessed 
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similar mediokTaWirtnes. Guggul is used in # native* medicirfe a a 
$ demulcent, carnftnativ^, and alterative and is considered 
^gpciqjty useful in l^jrosy, rheumatism, fmd syphilic disorders. 
^When applied externally to boils antf abscesses, it acts as a power- 
ful rasolvant ; In ulcerous mouths it forms a valuable gargle. 

Bcdeamodendron pubescent a native of Sind, also* yields 
t&e gum bdellk"® which is used for similar purposes. 

BalsamodendrSn Myrrrha. Myr+!&. 

V©m. — Sanskrit, Bola fBenyaji, Hindi ? HirdboL 
A tree, native of Arabia and Africa.^ #a%^resip 
obtained from this tree is the celebrated myrrh of commerce, of 
which according to Dr. Pareira, there ^re three vari^tje^ From 
ancient time myrrh has been burnt in tfcisp 1 .^as an incengp. 
Medicinally it is bitter, a^rid and aromatic, and is largely used 
^s an expectorant in chronic coughs, and as an emmenagogue 
in irregular menses. Externally used as rubefacient, in combina- 
tion with some irritant oil, on painful parts; it forms also a 
valuable gargle*n ulcers qf the nmuth. 

Barringtonia rpcemosa^ 

Vern. — Bengali, Samudraphal ; Hindi , Ijjul ; Tamil, Samudra- 
pallam ^Felugu, Kanapa chettu. 

large handsome tree, found in Bengal and Southern 
Iftcfia. The rooj, and the *bark are bitter, possessing virtues 
similar of cinchona, and are considered a valuable 

medi^SS for their deobstruent and cooling properties : the 
is very efficacious ir^ cocghs, colds, and asthma: the 
kernels of the drupes, mixed with sago and butter, are given 
in diarrhoea, with ginger qpd lemon-juice, in tenesmus ; and 
w?th milkj in jaundice and otl^er bilious diseases > the. seeds are 
•aromatic, useful ii| colic, parturition, and ^ophthalmia. 

Berberis aristafca and Berberis Lycium. Indian „ orsirqpal 
. Barberry. 

V©rik — Bengali, *Hh\di, Chitra, Darhaldi, R&s&ut, Kaabmal ; Persian 
Zirjahk, fihitra. • * 

A spinous^Lrrub, native of the Himalayas and the Nilgiris* 

11 
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The extract/ Rasaut, obtained from the barfc and wood is 
largely used by the bative practititoenr as a tonic, and 
remedy for ophthalfnia. ^ yellow dy^» is obtained from 
^root chiefly tfeed in colouring leather. The # berries a^e dried 
for currants and brought to the plains, where they arS sold 
under the name of Ziriphk tursh , or acid currants. Ah oil JS 
-^so extracted from the seeds. The average 9 jfl&nuk'i export of 
JRasaut, from the Kumau& hills does not exceed 5 cwts. 

' 0®salpinia Bonducella. $onduc ovJFever Nut. 4 

r^yi&^f&T^alpmia bonduc ; Guilandiua bonduc. ^ 

Vem. — Bengali, Kat-karauja, Ndtdphal ; Tamil, Gach-cbakkay ; 

Telugu, Gachchakaya ; Burmese, Ka-lein-dza. 

f A scram 0, found almost all over rlndin, common 
in Bengal, Burma, and South India.., The seeds of this plant 
have a peculiar appearance* irregularly round, white in colour, 
and very hard. The kernel inside the seeds is extremely bitter, 
and possesses to a great extent the febrifugal properties of 
cinchona. In disorders of the livep, the tender leaves are 
considered very efficacious, and the root is reckoned a valuable 
tonic in Amboyna. The natives of India have a prejudice 
against allowing the seed ipto their houses/ from an idea that 
it causes social animosities. Dr. K. L. Day considers thhithe 
• kernel of\he seeds can be substituted for quinipe in fevers and 
other malarious disorders. The seeds yield an oi^iJTrbwn^as the 
^ Bonduc nut oil. They also contain a large percentage ot^arch, 
sugar, and re^in. 0 c 

Cassia Fistula. Pudding Pipe Tree . 

V c ern. — Sanskrit, Suvarnak ; Persian, Khyari-chembis ; Bengali , Sondal ; 

JJinde, Amaltas ; DofcAtwj. Bhawa ; Tamil# Kcmraik-ke ; TtlUgu, 
RSlfc-kayalu. V j ^ ’ 

^^middle-sized tree, 20 to 40 feet ; • foupd all over India, 
and oth%r parte of Southern Asia. 1 The fruit fields a pulp, use'd 
as a laxative ; and the bark of the root is also, a strong pur- 
gative. Thfc bark of the tree is used in tanning. .The tree yields 
a gum. > 
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OasBia glauoa/ Sulphvr-Jlomred Cassia. 
Vem.— Te%w, Kond&tantepu ohettu. 


4 small.tree, found in Burma and SoGih Ind 
and leaves are given in diabetes and* gonnorhcea. . 


India. It* bark 


• • 

Oassfa Lignea. 

• - • 

* The cassia bark* sold in the* Calcutta market is 

known as GassiS' Lignea , the •name by which it is generally 
known in commerce. It is now known to be the bark of 
Cinamomwn iTamala , variety Albiflorum. Cassia bark is 
u$ed as an astringent medicine by European p^uetlLUfRBl>. • 


OftSSia occidsntalis. Round-Podded Cassia. 

Vem. — Bengal*, Kalkaskanda j Tamil, P^?.-veri j 'FtlSgwf Kaakinda ; 
* Burmese, Kalan. 


An annual ; common as a wegd in Bengal, South India, 
and Burma. The leaves and seeds are usml externally in 
cutaneous diseases. 


Cassia Sophera. 

Vem. — Hindi , Banar ; Dakhini, Sari-kasondi ; Tamil, Periya-takarai ; 
Telugu , l?aidi-tangedd. 9 


A common sh^mb, found in the Jlimalayan Tarai, Bengal^ 
Bujjja, and South India. The bark, leaves, and the seeds are 
used as a oathgytic and a3 a remedy for ringworm. 


OaSSi&pTora. Fetid Cassia ; Oval-leaved Cassia. 

-V(5m. — Sanskrit , Prabanatka ; Bengali, Hindi, Okakunda ; Dakhini, Tar- 
ota ; Tamil, Ushit-ta^rai ^ Telugu, Taganka jkettu ; Burmese, 
Dan-ky-wai. 


A common weed, grow# all over India and Burma. The 
leaves arew used a&i ap aperient, t and much used to -adulterate 
seftna. The leaves and the seeds are a valuably remedy in cuta- 
neous affections, Specially for # ring-worm. The leaves aW yield 
a -blue dye, which is $xed by lime-water. The seeds, n#\^ called 
Cassopby, are *a gogd substitute for coffee. Colonel Sladen, 
the commissiotfer of Arakin, writes— 
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' u It hasrreoently been discovered, that the bean c fr seed of this plant 
when roasted and ground forms of itself an excellent substitute for coffee, 
wad used as an adulterant with coffee in the* proportion of one part ooffee, 
five parts Cassia Tora, or, as the preparation tenow called in tfce*Loufcx; 
market, < Cas 80 ffay. , It improves the quality and r flavour of ooffee, and , 
adds considerably to its wholesome and digestive properties. Oassophy 
has beefn analyzed by Professor Airfield, Ph. D., F. I. 0., and pronounced 
free from all deleterious or herve-exciting properties^, It can be landed 
and sold In Europe with considerable profit, at a prx^e which is less than 
a third of the price paid for genuine coffee.” 

Cassia jap. Senna. 

V Hindi, Sonamukhi ; Tamil, Nilavirai ; Telttgu Nila- 

tangendu. 

% 

The-cS&aa leavep^tff commerce are obtained from several 
species of Cassia, of* which G. £ elongata , C. lainceolata, and 
0. obovata , are said to be the most imporant in India. Senna 
leaves are chiefly used as a purgative ; and are also given in 
habitual constipation, dyspepsia, derangements of the liver, 
and fever. 

Gelastrus paniculata. S taff Tree . 

Vera. — Hindi, Malkagni ; Tamil , Atiparioh*cham~; Telugu, Mala-erikata. 

A scrambling shrub,, -common in all ‘parts of India. The 
red seeds are used medicinally, pripcipally for horses. the 
human ednstitution they act as a warm and d*v remedy, and 
are given in rheumatism, paralysis, and special disease^, - An 
empyreumatic oil is obtained from the seeds by destf^tive 
distillation, yrhich is applied ‘externally. The leaves are also^ 
officinal. 

i 

Ohavfca Roxburghil. Long Pipper. 

Syn.— Piper longjufa. ‘ , , 

_ Vera. — Sanskrit, Pippuli ; Persian, Fil-fil-undaraz ; Bengali, Pipul ; 

Hindi, Piplamul ; Tamil, Tipili ; Ttlvfju, Pipul ; Burmese, 
Pei*khyen, 

This giant is extensively cultivated' in §5outh l India, but also 
grows spontaneously on the river-banks in thb Circar moui- 
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tains, South Conoan, Bengal, and Burma, The 4ried catkins 
pfrcftn the female plant arg used medicinally as an acrid, stimulant 
<|pd carminative. It is given with ad voyage in coughs intern- 
mitten W fever, cholera, and special # diseases. Dj. Bidie states 
thatin South *India it is ohiefly used as a condiment, and that- 
it contains a volatile oil, an act id resin and piperine . 

Cinchona. 

Originally a native of South -America, now acclimatised 
in the Darjiling Himalayas, chiefly through the exertions of 
£)r. King, Superintendent of the Royal JftuAuuflUfr * Garden, 
Calcutta, and in the Nilgiris. Mr. Gamble gives the following 
history of its introduction into India : — 

*• The cinchona trees were first brought, to India in I860, chiefly 
through the labour of Ms. 0. R. Markham. 0. B., who was sent by the 
* Secretary of State in 1859 to Peru to ccMlect plants and seeds of the differ- 
ent kinds. The plants he brought did not live, but^he seeds were sown 
and the tree planted in the Nilgiri hills. In 1862, Dr. T. Anderson ins- 
tituted the plantations at Raugbi in Nikim with plants and seetfa brought 
by him from Java. There # are four principal species cultivated in the 
Indian plantations, viz., C. succirubra, Cali*ya , officinalis, and mic^antha. i} 

Oinnamomum jjlandulifemim. 

Vem. — Bengali , Sassafras. 

A tree gf the Nepal Himalayas, which yields^ the sassafras 
b^k of commerce. Sassafras bark also obtained from 
Aipofica. It is considered stimulant and diaphoretic. The 
r tree also contains solid grains of camphor in its wood. The 
wood is durable, used in Sikim for cabinet work, f and in Assam 
for canoes and boat-building. It is being tried for railway 
'sleepers, 

(linnam nnmm zeylanicum. Cinnamon. 

Vem. —Bengali, [Dalchini^; Hindi, Darchini ; Tamil, Kartia-puttai ; 

%el\igu, Sanna-lavauga-putta ; Burmese, Thifc-lya-boh. 

. # • 

The cinnamon of commerce is the bark of this tree, a 
native of the ‘Ceylon forests, but now cultivated on the western 
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ooasfcji of tl^at island. An inferior quality of*cinnamon is 
obtained from China, but the Ceylop or Cayenne variety is, 
reckoned superior. ( Thi India cinnamon is chiefly used as a 
spice. , Medicinally it is ccnSidered heating and tonic. , 

Oitrullus Oolocynthis. Colocynth Gourd. 

Sy^.— Cucumifl colocyntbis. 0 

Vem. — Sanskrit, Indra-v&runi ; Bengali, Hindi, Makal, Indrayan ; Tamil, 
* Pey-komati ; Telugu. Eti-puch-cha. 

Common all over India! The J^idian colocynth is considered 
a safe purgative. The pulji of the fruit is tised by native 
practitioners in biliot.sness, constipation and fpver, and is said 
to possess bitter, acid, and cathartic properties. The root is 

also used asV'Cathartir medicine in various diseases. 

< u 

Ooohlospermum Goseypium. Golden Silk Cotton tree. 

Syn. — Bombax Gossypium. 

Vern. — Hindi, Xumbi ; Tamil, Tanaku ; Telugu % Gungu. 

& small tree of the forests of India and Burma. The tree 
yields the gum hatird, used as a demulcent in coughs and 

Bpecial diseases, and as a substitute for tragacanth. 

Ooffea arabica. Coffee. 

'Vem-— Bengali, Kafi ; Tamil, Kapi ; Burmese, Kahpi. 

The coffee plant, originally a native of Abyssinia, was 
introduced .into India in the last century, and extensive planta- 
tions have now been formed in the Nilgiris, Kuig, and the 

mountainous slopes of other parts of South India. The*cfecoc- 
tion of the berries forms the- well-known beverage coffee, 
largely used fike tea as a stimulant all over the world. The 
following interesting history of the introduction of the coffee 
plant into India is quoted from Dr. Bidie’s Paris Exhibition 
Catalogue: — 

“'Coffee was introduced into Southern India about two centuries ago 
by a Musftlman pilgrim, Buba- budding This man, on his return from 
Mecca, brought a few berries in his wallet, and taKiug up his abode amid 
the fastnesses < the hills iu Western Mysore, which still bear his name, 

planted them near his hut. From the trees raised thus by the Fakir* 
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most of those Cultivated in native gardens in Kurg and Jdysore s«em to 
^ave* been derived. For a long time the culture was entirely in the hands 
of natives, but about 50 years ago it began Jo attract the attention of 
£?JpopeSnfc. Since that time the industry has been taken up by European 
capitalists* till at the present day there is an almost # continuous chain 
of estates along the Western Ghdts from the northern extremity of Mysore 
down almost to Tutikoriu. > Within %he lagt two or three yeafs a new 
species of the coffee plant,’ the Coffea lib&rica, has been attracting much 
attention, and is l^cely to develop* quite ^ new industry. This plant, 
unlike the C. arabica , will only grow at lo\f elevations, but this peculiarity 
will have the ac^antage of permitting* its culture to be carried on in 
localities on the plains where land and labour are yjh ^y o ams W w he re the 
export of crop and import of plant and manure wilT be easy and inexpensive. 
The culture of the Liberian t*ee is at present only in the ^experimental 
stage, but so far the success obtained promises «>bright futurdr^ 

The exports of coffqp during the five "years ending 1*880-81 
•were as follows : — 




Quant.it/. 

Vftlue N 



Cwt. 


1876-77 

... 

... 302,489 

1,345,821 

1877-78 

... 

... 297,327 

1,338,499 

1878-79 

... 

... 341,186 

1,643,642 

1879-80 

... 

• 369,313 

1,626,746 

188C-81 

1 ... 

... 369,357 

1,599,668 


Qordia Myxa. 

Syn. — Cordltf latifolia. 

$ ern. — Persian, Sapistan ; Bengali , Balphal ; Hindi, Lasora ; Tamil , Vidi, 
veraeu ; Telugu , Pedda-boku ; Burmese, Thanat. 

A moderate-sized tree* foilnd all over India^ The fruit is 
edible ; bark yields a coarse fibre suitable for rope and cordage 
and paper manufacture ; th£ viscid pulp surrounding th§ seeds 
is made -into bird-ljme ; the leaves are formed into -plates and 
‘ usfed for wrapping cigars in Burma ; and tfie Jternel is used for 
marking linen. 'Medicinally* the mucilaginous fruit is usect as 
a -demulcent and laxative, the* bark as a mild tonic? in fever, 
the leaves as an application for ulcers, and the seed^as a reme- 
dy for ringworm. 
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OoriaildrUDl sativum. Coriander Seed . 

Vern. — Sanskrit, Dhanyaka ; Bengali, Hindi, Dhania ; Tamil, KotalmaUi^; 
Telugu, Danya^i ; Burmese, Nan-nan. 

Coriander plant is ctltivated all (fver India for< tS se&kt 
which, when '’green, has a disagreeable smell ; Jience its name 
“ coriander,’' from the Greek word Icoris, a bug. It is chiefly 
used as a spice in Idjjia, and exported to Europe, wlaere sm 
aromatic oil is distilled from fit. The quafjtity of coriander 
seed exported in 1880-8f was 31,084 cwt., valfie £14,436. 

In medicine, the seed* pos5es% carminative, refrigerent, 
diuretiej-^teri^^^ ^aphrodisiac properties. The fresh leaves 
are considered pungent and aromatic. # 

OrocuS e^tivus. _ 

" Vern. — Sanskrit, Kipikum ^ Bengali, Jafran ; Hindi, ifesar, Zafran ; Tamil, 
Kungumapu ; Telugu, Kunkum apaw ; Burmese, Than-wen. 

Saffron is chiefly brought from Persia and Kashmir, and* 
is used as a spice. It yields a yellow dye, but the price is too 
high to admit of its extensive use as such. It is prescribed 
in fevers, melancholy, and enlargement of the liver. In small 
doses it is stomachic, in large doses it stimuates the nervous 
system. 

Orotcm Tiglium. Purging Croton. 

V©m. — Sanskrit , Jayapala ; Bengali^ Jaypal ; Hindi, Jamalgota ; Tqmil, 
r r rNervalar^ Telugu, Nepala-virtulu ; Burmese, Jym&kho. 

A small tree, found almost in all parts of IndiaJ^u-t not 
common. The seeds are a drastic purgative, not safe for 
persons ; abopt 20 of them havh been known to kill a horse. A 
brownish-yellow oil is obtained by expression of the seeds, which 
is so powerful in action that a single drop applied to the tongye 
ensures the full results. It is used internally in apwplexy and 
paralysis of the throat, and externally in rheumatism and 
indolent tumours. Croton is not mentioned in the Sanskrit 
Materia Medica ; it was known in Europe in the 17th century. 
Dr. Bidie ^states that the revival of its userin English medicine 
was due to certain Madras medical officers. 
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Oubeba Officinalis. Cubeb Pepper. 

m 

* Vem. — Bengali, Hind ^ Kabab-chini ; Tamil, Val-milaku ; Tdugu, Taka 
miriyalu Burmese, Sinban-karawa. 

Cu^ebs are brought from Java* and are clyefly used as a 
spice . 9 Mediciifally they* are used in special diseases, their virtue « 
being due to an essential oil * which is obtained from the fruits 
by distillation with water. They alscf contain a neutral crystal- 
line substance cjflled cubebin (fad a r$sin. 

Ourculigo or<jhioides. 

# Vem. — Bengali , Hindi, Siyah muBli ; Tamil, ^^MP*^-kizhang£ ; 

Ttluguf Nelatati-gaddalu. 

Found in moist localities in the hills, one of tly^jsqprees of 
the tuberous foots sold in the market ffnder the name of eiyqji 

m • 

musli. It is considered & valuable medicine for special diseases. 

* • 

Ourcuma Amada. Mango Ginger. 

Vem.- — Sanskrit , Karpura-haridra; Bengali, Amada. 

Found wilfl in Bengal and the hills. The fresh rhizome 
smells like mango. It is used as a condiment, and is regarded as 
cooling and useffll in prurigo. 

OurC UPia angusilfolia. • Wild or+East India Arrowroot. 

Vem- — Hindi, Tikhur. 

• • 

This Plant is found wild in the hiUI of Chota Nagpur * 
an<f tiro Central Provinces, and is also cultivated to a small 
extentfin some parts of Bengal.^ The rhizomes called Tikhur 
are used in medicine. Ttte cultivated arrowntot ( Maranta 
arundinacea) has been introduced into India. 

<?urcunj* aromatipa. Wild Turmeric . 

• Vem. — Sanskrit, Banharidra ; Bengali, Ban-hatifd ; Tamil, Kasturi-maujal ; 

Telugu M KaatUri pasup*. 

The rhizome has an agreSable fragrant smell, and* a warm 
bitter taste. • It is safd to* possess tonio and carminative 
properties, and useful $1 skin diseases and disorders of the blood. 

12 
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Oorcuma Zedoaria.. Long Ztdoary. 

Syn.~ . C. Zertimbet. 

Yem. — Sanskrit, Bengali, Sati ; Hindi, Kachura ; Tamil, Kich-chilik* 
^ kizbangu; Tdugu, Kyshlie-gaddia ; Burliest, Thanu*-wen. J * 

Found wild in mofst forests ; is also cultivated near 
Calcutta. The rhizomes possess an agreeable smell, and aroma- 
tic, stimulant and carminative properties : considered useful W 
fever and skin diseases. They are largely > employed in the 
manufacture of the red-powder known as tli# Abir , which the 
Hindus throw upon each other during the Holi festival. 

Oydonia Vva1s*"U3. ^ Quince . 

Vern. — Bengali, Bibidana. 

Dn E~nny Lall Dey states m his (i Indigenous Drugs of 
India ” that the Bihicfana seeds are <l imported from Kabul, 
Bokhara, and Asia Minor. They ate highly valued by the # 
Muhammadans as a demulcant tonic and restorative remedy. 
Fron^the presence of a mucilage, which they yield to water, they 
..possess'* the demiilcent and emollient properties pf Gum-acacia.” 

Cyperus pertenuis. 

, Vem. — Bengali % Hindi ; Nagar motha. 

Found in moist places all over India; root used in medicine 
as diaphoretic, astringent, and stomachic ; used in dyeing to 
give a scent to the cloth; also used as a perfume. 

Oyperus rotundul 

Vern. — Bengali, Hindi , Mutba ; Dakhini , Kore-ki-jhar ; Tamil) Roray ; 
Tdugu , Shakha-tungu-veru. t 

Found immoist places; root possesses an agreeable smell and 
an aromatic taste, used medicinally as diaphoretic and astringent* 

, Dr. Bidie states that people use it for food in famine times. 

Datisca cannabin? . 

* # Vern. — Hindi, Akalber. 

Fotmd in the Himalayas, The root is used to aid in 
dyeing* a red colour; medicinally it acts as a sedative in 
rheumatisni; t 
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Datura fkettiosa. Black Datura. 

“ Vem. — Sanskrit , Dhust^ra ; Bengali, Hindi, Kala Dhatura ; Tamil, Earn 
umate ; Telugu , Nalla-ummetta ; BurmtM, Pad-daing-phu. 

* t • • • * 

Ajsmall shrub, found all over Igdia. It is^with the seeds 
of tlys plan^ mixecL’with sweetmeats, that travellers are 
stupifigd and robbed. The se%ds, leaves, and the root*are ay 
used in medicine. The seeds contaiif a large proportion of the 
alkaloid known J as the DatwHne , and are given as a'narcoffe 
anodyne in asthma, bronchitis, and emphysema ; they are also 
considered useful in inanity and complicated fevers. Leaves 
are smoked to obtain relief in spasmodic astbrffTaT ~ 

Datura Stramonium (alba). White Datura. 

VeTIl'—Benjfali, Sada dhutura ; Tamil, Um^atai ; Telugu , mnmetta. 

The white Datura possesses prflpertiSs similar to the above, 
and native practitioners use the t^o indiscriminately. 

Dipoerocarpus turbinatus. The Gurjan Oit Tree. 

Vera. — Bengali , Garjan ; Burmese, kanyin-nee. 

A lofty evergreen ^ree, foynd in Eastern Bengal anc 

Burma. The wood is used for house-building and canoes 
• . . . • . 
but the tree is famous for its wood-oil, *called Gurjan oil, whict 

is used as pitch vap*wh ; anal medicinally as an externa 

application on ulcers, ringworm, aud other cutaneous diseases 

• ^ * 

Eletaria Cardamomum. The Lesser Cadamom. 

Vem. — Bengali, Hindi , Chhota elaelii ; Tamil, Telugu Ellakay 
Burmese, Paulat. 

In India, this cardahnom is obtained frclln the Madrai 

Presidency specially Travan^or and Kurg. It is chiefly used & 
spice. Medicinally it is a cordial and stimulant. 

Eriodendron anfractuosum. White dttton tree . 

Vem. — Bengali, Shwet-simftl ; Hindi, Hutian ; Tamil, Elava marar 
Telugu , Par. 

A large* tree, cotnmon* on the Coromandel Coast. Th< 
seeds are coated witl| a fine, soft, silky wool. The tree yieldi 
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a gu^n. known as the Hatian gond, which is used ia medicine 
as a remedy for towel complaints. , The wood is soft, Used 
for majcing toys. 

Ferula Narthex. Attafatida. 

Syn. —Narthex Assaf cetida, 

Vom,- Sanskrit, Hirigi^ ; Bengali, Hindi, fiing ; Tamil, Perukgayanc^; 
Telugti, Inguva. e . 

The'assafoetida plant is a native of Kashmir, Persia, and 
Afghanistan. The exudation from £he root, which is the assafoe- 
tida of commerce, has a vei !y disagreeable smell, but people 
aficustomed toTf use it as a condiment. It contains a resin, gum, 
and an essential oil ; is a powerful .antispasmodic and expect- 
orant, a nervine stimulant and a feeble laxativg. The leaves 
are sudorific and carminative. Mr Baden-1 Well states : — 

“ Assafoetitla is the most powerful of the foetid gum-resins ; it acts' 
as a stimulant nervine tonic ; and is also an expectoraut and anthelmintic ; 
it is lar^Sly used in hysteric and nervous affections ; also in colic, dyspep- 
sia, and hooping-cough ; in asthma, chronic bronchiiis, find palpitation of 
the heart ; it is said to destroy round-worn? and the guinea-worm, — in 
doses of from 10 to 30 grains. Used by hakims ("Muhammadan physi- 
cians) Co disperse indurating and to carry off urine and to promote 
menstruation.” 

Poeniculum vulgare. Fennel Seeds . 

SyrUr-Focniculum Panmorium. 

• ^ C * 

V©m. — Bengali, K uri ; Hindi , Sonf j Tamil , Sohikire ; Telugu , Pedda- 
jila-karra. 

Cultivated for the seeds, wh^ch are largely used as a condi- 
ment. In meflicine they are use<f as a stimulant, aromatic, 
and carminative ; much used in flatulency, colic and dyspepsia. 
‘Distilled fennel-water, called arakbadian 9 is used as a domestic 
carminative. Tne se^ds also cbntain a votatile oil. The roet 
f is said to be purgative and the leaves diuretic. , 

FumarifiF, Parviflora. 

Vem. — Hindi, Pitpapra. 

Found 4 in rice-fields sfnd other daijip places. The dried 
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plant is extremely efficacious in low fever, and is also empjoyed 
£8 dn anthelmintic, diuretic, diaphoretic and aperient, and to 
pyif&the bjood in skin diseases. 

Garcinla Morelia. Gamboge. 

0 • 

Vem.— Hindi, Rewand-chini, Gota.gamba ; Tamil, Mukki ; Burmese 
Saaatosi, 

An evergreen tree, fouucj in the Khasia Hills. # Eastem 
Bengal, and Weltern Coast of India. The gum-resin, gamboge 
of commerce, the protfueft of this tree. But the gum is not 
carefully prepared in India, aqd the su^ply^Js .chiefly received 
from Siam, altft&ugh the Indian produce has been found by 
chemical examination to l?e as good as that sei^ tp Europe 
through Singa^ur. It is used as a pijment ; in medicine # it 
^isa warm purgative, amd considered a valuable hydrsgogue 
cathartic in dropsy and obstinate (fonstipation, and also in cere- 
bral diseases and tape-wortn. 

Gentiana KutTOO. Himalayan Gentian . 

Vem. — Bengali , Hindi , Kara, katla. 

The plant grows near the snow-hills of the Himalaya^. The 
root is used in ip«dicine^,.aa-a-bi(^er tonic and substituted for 
the true gentian. About five tons are annually exported from 
*Kumaun. 

GIJrcyrhiza glabra. Liquonce. 

tern. — Bengali, Jaiatkamadhu ;*ffindi, Mulethi, Rubus-sus. 

The liquorice root is brought to India frcm^South Europe, 
Canada, and Cochin China, but it has been known to Hindu 
physician^ from a remote period, and is described to possdtes sweet? 
demulcent properties useful m pulmonary affections, hoarse- 
ness, thirst, &c. . Thfe root of Abm8 precatorius, which possess- 
es similar properties, is of’t%n*sold in the market aspliquorice. 
Liquorice is also used/in caMco-printing to perfume the cloths 
printed. 
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He^jrchium epicatum. 

Vem, — Hindi, kapurk&chri. r 

Grows on the Himalayas. The aromatic rpot possess 
carminative apd stimulant properties ; it is also used ,as a per- 
fume, and as an adjunct to other dyes r <in calicb-printing with 
*be object of giving a fragrance to the cloth. It is, however, 
chiefly used as a medicint for cattle. A few tons are annually 
exported from the Kumaun hills. 

Helleborus niger. Black hellebore 

Y ern.— Bengali, Kala katki. 

Dr. Kanny fil ill Dey states that black hellebore is pro- 
duced in Nepal. It is a powerful* cathartic administered in 
tganiacal and dropsical cases, but owing to its action being 
very violent and result uncertain, it has not been recommended. 
In veterinary pharmacy it stili holds an important place. The 
article js much adulterated. , 

a 

^Hemidesmus indicus. Indian Sarsaparilla. 

Vern . — Bengali , Auantamul ; ITindi yj Magreba ; Dakhini , Nannari ; 

Tamil , Gadisugaudhi ; Tehigu , Pala-sugandi 

The root of this plant is used as a substitute for sarsapar- 
illa. It possesses diuretic, diap^^tic, and alterative proper- 
ties. The root of Hemidesmud indicw is often mixed with 
that of Ithiocarp'm frutescem. 

Holarrhena antidysenterica. 

Syn. — Echites antidyscntorica. 

Vem . — Bengali , Kurchi ; ffindif-Dwl'hi, Knar ; Tamil, Kulup-palai-varai ; 

Tehigu , Amkudu-vittum ; Burmese, Lytou-kgyi. 

A small tree, common ia Subi Himalayan tracts, Bengal, 
Central and Southern India. The bark is bitter and astringent, 
and is a valuable f£medy for dysentery ; it is also prescribed 
in hoemorrboids, and fever. Mr. Gamble, in his “Manual of 
Indian Timbers,” states that at Saharanpur and Dehra 
Dun in the North-West Provinces, the wood is largely used 
in carving ornamental boxes, glass-frames, jtoys, 4c. In Assam 
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it is used fon cabinet-work, and in South India for tarring. 
^heJeaves, the fruit, and Jbe seeds are also 'prescribed in dy- 
sentery. Be|ds made of the wood are ^used in Aasan) as a 
medicine^ There was * formerly a l&rge trade in the bark, but 
this h j}8 ceased»to exist owing to adulteration. 

Hydrocotyle asiatica. Asiatic'Pennyyort. 

Vem. — Bengali Thulkuri ; Tamil , \fcillari-kire ; Telug% Munduka- 
bnrmmi. 

A small herbaceous plant, found* in damp places in Bengal 
and Southern #India. Da ft. L. JDey states that “ the leaves, 
vjjbich are bitter, are toasted and given in ^nfpeion to children 
in bowel complaints and fevers. They are also employed as 
anti-inflammatory in pains and bruises. This plant ir^oifsidered 
to possess powerful alterative properties, and on the Malabat* 
^Coast reported as an excellent specific in leprosy, but further 
trials rre necessary to substantiate its properties. ” 

Hyoscyamus niger. Henbane . 

Vein.— Bengali, Hindi , Khorasani ajowan ; Tamils Kurasham-yomam ; 

Telugu Kurasani-v^mam. 

As the name implies, it was originally a pative of Central 
Asia. It is now cultivated in India, in the 8aharanpur Botan- 
ical Gardens aud lb the^tieigGLourhood of Agra and Ajmir. 
The plant contains an alkaloid, called hyosciana, resembling 
atropia, which acts as a narcotic and antisp ^modic, and is used 
as it substitute for opium. Both the leaves and the seeds are 
used iif medicine, but the latter are more powerful. Hyoscyamus 
’ has been found extremely useful in all kinds <Jf pulmonary 
affections and cerebral diseases. 

HJjomoea ^urpethum. Turpetk Hoot. 

t Vern . — Bengali , 'teuri ; Hindi , turbid. 

The powdesed root, mixed with sugar, is given as a mild 
purgative. Mr. Baden-Poweli states that it is used by;Muham* 
jnadan doctors* in paralysis, gdut, aud leprosy, and diseases of 
the mucus membrane^ 
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M augifera , indica. Mango. 

\ 

V em. — Sanskrit, Amra ; Bengali, Amf) ; Hindi, Am ; Tamil, , Ma!bap%s- 
ham ; refagfu^tamidi-pandla. 

A large tree, cultivated almo.st in all parts of India for its 
fruit, which is reckoned by the natives as th6 most delicious 
■fruit in India, but Europeans do not seem to appreciate the 
varieties most admired b^ natives. The Ramayan says that 
tlie mango was brought to India from Ceylon. The unripe 
fruit is made into pickles and $,lso sliced and sold in the 
baz&r in the dried state; ripe fruiti are made Wo jam. The 
bark and the lehvefc yield a yellow dye, T^ich is but rarely 
used ; the dried unripe fruit is, however, used in dyeing as a 
mordant or a purifies of other substances. ^ pink-coloured 
gum exudes from th3 tree in small quantities. The seed inside 
the stone is used for food, by the poojer classes, especially 
in the f times of scarcity. It is astringent aud a valuable re- 
medy* in leucorrhoea. 

Matricaria Ohamomilla. % Chamomile. 

Syn . — Anthem in nobilip, 

1 Vem .—'Bengali, flindi, Babun-phul ; Tamil, VDhamaindu-pu. 

A native of Europe apd Peraiaj imported into India from 

the latter counts. The flowers are aromatic, bitter in taste, 

( ( 

. and considered tqpic, carminative, and anodyne. 

Melia Azadirachta (M. indica in Brandis ' Forest Flora.) 
Nim Tree 

Syn.— Azadirachta indica. 

Vem.— Sanskrit, Nimba ; Bengali, Hindi , Nim ; Tamil, Vepu-maram j 
ldugu, Vepa ; Burmese, Themt^iu-ka-makah. 

A large \ree, found almost in all parts of Ipdia, but it 
thrives luxuriantly' 4 in the dry ‘climate of the North-West Pro- 
vinces. Every part of the tree •is intensely* bitter ; the bark 
possessed febrifuge, astringent; ahd alterative properties, much 
used in fevers and cutaneous diseases ; a poultice of the leaver 
hastens maturation of boils ; the saccharine juice, which 
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sometimes exudes from the tree, and the gum, are used in leprosy 
^pd* asthma. The seeds ^re aromatic, and* yield" an oil very 
bitjpr and disagreeable in taste, which is h^Jd as an anthelmin- 
tic stimqjant, and a valuable remedy* fgr skin diseases, specially 
leprosy. Manj^ other virtues are ascribed to , the Nim tree, 
and it \gi held in great venerafci<jn from very ancient jiimea^ 
TBe bark yields a fibre.* The wood i$ hard and is used for 
post and agricultural implements, and jn South India, for ship- 
building and furniture. 

Mesua ferret*. 

* Vem. — Bengali^Hindi, Nagkesar ; Tamil, NangU ; Tdugu, Naga Keaara*; 
Burmese, Gan j an. 

A large evergreen tree, found (inJ3engaI, Assam? South 
India, and Burma. Tim tree is often planted for its handsome 
•flowers, which perfume the air to ^ great distance. The dried 
buds are considered a m\ld remedy for coughs with profuse 
expectoration. An oil is extracted from the seeds by expres- 
sion, which is Considered an excellent remedy for cutaneous 
affections. The wood is hard, used in building bridges, furni- 
ture, &c., and is Suited for railway sleepers. 

Michelia Champtfca^ 

> Vem. — Bengali , Hindi , Chanpa ; Tamil, Shimbu ; Tdugu , Champakamu ; 

tall evergreen tree, cultivated throughout India for its 
fragrafit flowers, which are given as an offering to the gods, and 
of which a perfume is made.) 3*he bark is bitter and aromatic, 
useful in intermittent fevers and in promoting menses. The 
aromatic sampanghi oil of Madras is obtained from this tree. 

Mimueops Elengi . J 

Vem. — Bengali, Bakul ; Hindi Maulari ; Tamil, Magadam ; Tdugu, Poga- 
da ; Burmese, Khaya, • , % 

A large evergreer^ tree, Cultivated throughout India, found 
wild in the forests df South India and Burma. Ihe fruit is 
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eaten, bat it is not pleasant A perfume is ma(Je of the star- 
shaped flowers. The bark is astringent, used in tanning, and 
as a febrifuge and ^onic medicine. A decoction of it is usecf 
as a tooth gargle. Wood usfcd for housa-biiilding and fifrniture, 

* Moringa pterygosporma. The Horse^tadish Tne. 

Vepa. — Bengali, Hindi, Sajna ; TgnUl, Moranga ; Telugu, Saihan ; Burmese, 
Daintha, 

< 

A middle-sized tree, found wild in the*Sub-Himalayan 
regions, and cultivated in* India and BurmA for its leaves, 

* flowers, and fruit, which are eaten ac a vegetable and pickled* 
The root-bark, whiclj smells like horse-radish, is poisonous* 
and is used as a vessicant and considered ITgood remedy in 
bites by r*bid animals, ya paralysis, epilepsy, and hysteria. 

• * f 

The seeds also possess pupgent and stimulant properties, and 
they yield an oil similar to the Ben* oil, which is considered 
aperient and is g much used in gout and rheumatism. Large 
quantities of gum are obtained by^ excision made in the bark, 
-which is used as an external application in headache and pain 
in the limbs. The bark yields a d>arse fibre, suited for the 
manufacture of mats, paper, and rough cordage* 

MllCUna pruriens. The Cowhage Plant 

** Vem. — Bengali, Alkuehi ; HinSi , KiwactT; mil , ten© Kali ; Tdugu, PH* 

ladugukailu. 

A climbing sfi^ub, found wild in Bengal and the forests ; 
cultivated in some parts of Upper India for its pods, which &re 
used as a vegetable. The hairs covering the seed-pods, called 
cow-itch, stick to the skin and produce an intolerable itching* 
Cow-itch is administered internally as a vermifuge. The seeds 
♦are considered efficacious in special diseases and axe also sup* 
posed to be a good nervine tonic.* 

‘Murraya Kcenigii 

'Veras- Bengali, Barsanga ; Hindi, *Ga!ii, Gandla ; Tamil, Xamwepila ; Tdu 
gu, Karepak. 

A smaK tree of the outer Himalayas, South India* and 
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Burma. The. leaves are used for flavouring curries ; the seeds 
yield a clear, transparent oil, called simholi oil ; the root is 
slightlj purgative. Both the root and tjpe bark are considered 
stimulant and are used in skin disela^ and to check vomiting. 

Myriea sapiflfi. Bo&'Myrtle. 

Yam. — Bengali, Hindi , Kaiphal ; fyhtgu, KakUryamu. 

A moderate-sized ‘evergreen tree,Vound in the outer Hima- 
layas, Khasia hjlls and Burma. The fruit is edible, having a 
sweetish bitter taste. The # bark is exported to the plains, and 
is used in medicine as a 6ot and aromatic stimulant, and exter- 
fially applied y> the form of plaster in the treatment of rheu- 
matism. It is used in the Khasia hills to poison fish, and as 
a tanning ag§nt in the North-WIgUProviuces. \bout fifty 
tons of the bark are annually exported frtfm the Kumaun forests. 

Myristica moschata. Nutmeg ; •Mace. 

Syn. — M. Officinalia. 

Yem.— Bengali, Hindi , Jaipkul, Jaitri ; Tamil, Jadikkai, Jatipattri ; 

Tdugi* Jalikaya, Japafcri. 

A tree originally nafive of Eastern Archipelago, now intro- 
duced into Southern India. Its produce i s the nutmeg of 
commerce. A fiqe branchi ng ^ aril, of a vermilion colour, 
covers the nut of the^dit, which when dried is the mace, and’ 
►tlfe nut itself ij^the nutmeg. Mace contains a fragrant essen- 
tial oil, a gummy principle and a woody #bre, and both mace 
and nutmeg are chiefly used as a condiment and as an aroma- 
tic adjunct in the preparation gf various native medicines. An 
infusion of the nutmeg is recommended as a drink in cholera 
to allay thirst. The nut contains an essential and a fixed oil ; 
*the former is white, acrid, pungent, and smelling poVerfull/ 
of nutmeg ; the latter, called butter oi* nutmegs, occurs in 
flattened square ma&ses, yellowish in colour, % and solid. 

Myrsine africana, 

Vem. — 'Hindi , Bayajprang, Pahari-cha. 

A small evergreen # tree of "Central Asia and Western 
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Himalayas. The fruit is a powerful aathelmiatio, and in alio 
used* as a laxative* in dropsy and cjlip. Dr, Balfour states 
that the gum obtained from the plant is considered a w^m 
remedy and is used in dy|nfenorrh<Ba. 

Nardostachys Jatamanai. 

Vom.— Bengali, Jatdtm&nfii ; Httfi, Balchhar, 

This plant occurs V high elevations of the Himalaya. 
Jatdmaftsi consists of short pieces of an underground stem 
covered with a hairy fibre, supposed to be the^artftw indicus 
' or spikenard of the ancients, if possesses ifr a high degree 
the same medicinal v^tue as Valerian, and is regarded as an 
antispasmodic and a nervine tonic and useful in hysteria and 
epileps/; tffao employed jn jaundice, affections of the throat, 
afid as an antidote £pr prisons. It is also used to scent and 
clean the hair. About 15 cwts. are Annually exported from, 
the Kumaun hills. 

Nerium odorum. Sweet-scented Oleander . 

Vern. — Bengali , Karabi ; Hindi , Kaniyur ; Tamil, Al^fi ; Tclugu, Gannenu 

A small shrub, cultivated in gardens for its flowers, 
which nare given .os an offering to the gods. • There are two 
varieties, one with red and the other w ith wjiite flowers. The 
whole plant is poisonous, and is~ usect N hi leprosy and skin dis- 
eases. Thpyoot isAised to procure* abortion. 

Nicotiana rustica and Tabacum. Tobacco. ^ 

Yem.— Bengali, Tamak ; Hindi , Tamaku ; Tamil, Pugai-ilai Telugu, 
Pogaku ; Burmese, Tsha. 

Tobacco was introduced into 1 India about the year 1605, 
and is now cultivated all over the country and extensively 
used in the saipe way as in other countries,— vi?^ smoked 
in the pipe, chewed aione or with betel lea£ and taken as snuff. 
Smoking in a pipe made of coeoanut shell or of metal is, 
however, \the universal practice. ''Tobacco thus smoked, called 
guraku, is prepared by an admixture unrefined sugar and 
fragrant substances like patchouli leaf and rose otto. Many 
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tarietief of tobaoeoare known in India. The principal se^tsof 
tohaeoo manufacture in^ndia are the distnctsof Champaran, 
Pnpia^ Rangpnr, Rajshahi, Kuch Behar,«jd Nadya in Bengal, 
Tricbinojoly in South India, and* Arakan in JBurma. The 
following remafks on thn Arakan tobacco hay. been made by 
Colonel Sladen, the Commissioner , 

“ Tobacco of the best kin la can be g$>wn in many parts of Burma, 
but the people fail? in curing it n«d preparing it for the honA market. 
Attempts are beifl^J made to remedy this state of things by educating 
the people in tbi» branch of ^grffculture, and showing them what can be 
done with w il-cured tobacco. The high price of labour is a great drtw- 
bScl.. At preseut^obacco imported from TndS fetches a lower price ?n 
the tnar.;et than the local product. The tobacoo-fields of Arakan are 
situate, i .n tL.ee different localities— (1) Hjfl Tracts, Northefh *Arakan ; 
(2) Cheilnba Tslnnd, Kyouk Phyoo ; (3) theSai^lawny district. • 

, An experiment undertaken lately to cure and manufacture 
tobr cco on the American system Sy Messrs. §egg, Dunlop, & 
Co., of Calcutta, under tVe guidance of Mr. E. C. Buejf, the 
former Director^ the Department of Agriculture and Commerce 
of the North-Western Provinces,, has proved quite successful. 
Two varieties qf tobacco are known in Southern Indi%— the 
Trichinopoly ami the Lunkah tobacco. Trichinopoly is more 
acrid than the llunk^h. Dh fcidie says that Pondicherry 
ghsroots are sopetimes quite equal to Havannahs. Large 
quantities of cigars are made in Burma. Tfi. medicine, tobacco* 
is Used as a narcotic. The quantity of tobacco exported from 
BritisB India during the five years ending 1880-1881 was as 
follows : — 


■ 

1876-77. 

1877-78. 1 

1878-70. 

1879-80. 

. 1880-31, 

* * 

# 

Quantity. 

Value. 

9 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

• 

Quantity. 

. * 

Value. 

Quantity, 

Value. 


lbs. 

£• 

lbs. 

1 

£ 

ib S . 

£ 

lbs. • 

£ 

lbs.. 

£ 

UnmamP 

flfctured 

10,608,720 

76,1^7 

10,694,*b()4 

74,767 

13,279,168 

111,126 

10,874,623 

110,702 

13,267,826 

129^185 

Cigars 

100,186 

11,744 

14,304 

196,769 

12,178 

130,324 J 

V63 

207,006 

15,995 
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Nigella saliva. # Sroa« Fmnrf. 

Vem*^-8en^aW, ffimc^Eftlaunji ; Tam ^ Karun-Bhirtgwn, Kalk jikksaa 

Extensively cultivated for its seeds, # which ki ajyjparvic^ 
resemble ooapse gunpowder, and have a strong aromatic odour 
like sassafras or nabobs. It is considered a stimfllant, a somatic 
bionic/ useful in disorders of# the digestive organs, in aheuma- 
tism and fever, and iS promoting secretion of milk af?er 
child-birth. The seeds are putVithin folds o£ woollen cloths to 
preserve them from the ravages insects. They contain 5 to 
10 per cent, of an essential oil. Nlgella seecfis largely used 
as a spice in cooking meat. 

Op.y rqjiTjj Basilicum. Common Ba«t7. 

Yem. — Bengali , Hindi .JlSabui tulsi ; Hakhini Salzat*; Tamil, Tirunitrup- 
pattiri ; Tdufu , VibwcU patri. 

A small shrub, found, almost in all parts of India. The 
seeds steeped in f water are deeme^ cooling and mucilaginous 
and &re given in catarrh, dysentery, diarrhoea and special 
diseases, and are also considered useful in fivers. Ocymom 
sanctum, the Holy Basil, *is one of the sacred plants of the 
HincKis, being dedicated to Yishnu, the Presefver of the World. 
The dried plant is used in medic ine. and, js considered a hot, 
pungent remedy, useful in fever^ cSturrh, affections of the 
liver, a«4 .leprosy The leaves have an aromatic smell anUl 
possess stomachic Y ro P er ties ; seeds mucilaginous. The wood 
is used to make beads. 

Ophelia Ohjrayta. chiretta . • 

Syn. — Agathotes Chirayta. 

Vern . — Sanskrit , Chiraitaka ; Bengali, Hindi , Chireta ; Tamil , Shayaait ; 
Telugu, Ilasattu. 

* ^ 

An annual found in the southern slopes of the Himalayas. 
The whole plant is intensely bitter, and is held in high esti- 
mation by European practitioner^ in India for its tonic and 
febrifugal properties, being especially ^ efficacious in cases of 
irregular liver. The following remarks on the efficacy of 
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Chiretta as a Jooic medicine is quoted by Major Drury in hit 

* Useful Plants”:— 

% 

“ Chiretta gossosees the general properties of^ bitter tonics, hot has at 
1!Ee same titne some peculiar to itself, whietffU it well for oerfcain forms and 
complications of d]peose* Uujike most other tonics, it does* not constipate 
the bowels, but tends to produce a regular action of Ifie alimentary canal, 
evqg in ttfbae subject to habituul consfcii?ktion. *Duringits use the bile be* 
comes more abundaqjt and hoalthy in charaeter. The tendency to excess 
of acidity in the stomach, with disenga*gement of flatus, is much restrained 
by its use. These qlhlities fit it in a most peculiar degree for the kind ef 
indigestioi which 4>ccurs in geuty persons. It may, when necessary, be 
associated with alkaline preparations or with acids ^ the latter are generally 
preferable. The sarw^emark applies to its employment in the treatment 
of scrofula. As a remedy against the langour aud debility wh^h affect 
many per*nna in summer and autumn, nothirfy* equal to the cold infusing 
of this plant. It may be taken twice or even more frequently daily, for % 
considerable time ; then discontinued, and afterwards resumed. Children 
take it more readily than mosfl* other bitters. It is foynd to be a very 
efficacious remedy iu India oga\st intermittents, particularly when asso- 
ciated with Guilandina Bonduc or Carauga nuts. The debility which is 
apt to end in dro^y is often speedily removed by infusion of chiretta, to 
which is added the tincture formed of it with orange peel and cardamoms. 
Its efficacy in worm«cafles haB procured for it the namerfff worm-seed* plant* 
The extract is given with great benefit in some forms of diarrhoea and 
dysentery, particularly^ combined with "ipecacuanha, the emetic tendency 
o^wbich it very mai*ke^r^ontrol%’ > ^ 

Chiretta is also obtained from many other Species bf the same 
germs. About six tons of chiretta are exported every year from 
the Kumaun forests. Large quantities of chiretta are annually 
•sent to Europe, where it is usgd fihiefly to make bitter waters. 

Orchis mascula, Eulophia vera, &c. 

> Vem. — Salep-mifiri. 

# The tubers knowh in the market as salgp-misri are believed 
te be the produce of sevei^il terrestrial ordhids, of which 0. 
mascula probaBly yields the largest supply, and E\ vera is the 
source of the Indian produce. . It is generally brought to India 
from Afghanistan and Kashmir. Jt is considered * powerfq l 
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aphrodisiac and is taken boiled with milk, Mr. Murray, in his 
u Plants ani Drugs of Sind/’ has giyen the following account 
of Balep-misri : — t . 

“ The nutritieus substnnoe failed salep is prepared from the subterra? 
neous succulent roots of Orchis masoula and many others,, of the ophreous 
division and in Imha from the species under notice (E. ver a). It consists 
aknost entirely of a chemical princi^e called ‘30890^.’ E . camj&stris, E. 
herbacea , and E. ver a (Royle) are species found in India. Dr. Stewart says 
the first is found in Oudh and Rohillihaud, and in <£je Sewalilcs of the 
Qangetic Doab, and he believes he found it in lowlarLs by the Ravi close 
1 to Lahore ; the second in Southern Indiaand the outdx Himalayas. The 
bast kinds of salep are s^id to come from Afghanistan and Kashmir. By 
the natives salep is chiefly esteemed as a tonic aphrodisiac. It is said by 
Boyle tOflbj^ a nutritious unirritant diet for the sick, convalescent, or 
children, boiled with watered milk, and flavoured just c\s a sago and other 
farinaceous food.” * 1 

Papaver somniferum. Pappy; Opiufi. 

Vem, — Bengal Hindi, Post, Mm ; Dafyhini, Khash-Khash-ka-post ; Tamil, 
Gasa-gana-tol ; Telugu, Gasa-gaaa-tolu. 

The poppy plant is extensively cultivated C-n Nothern and 
Central India for the concrete inspissated juice, known as opium, 
obtained by making incisions on the capsules. Opium is a 
Government monopoly, and Jts ^cultivation is carried on on a 
system of advance reoeived by the cultivators from the State 
to which ( tjiey i^ake over the whole of the produce. Opium 
produced in Northern India is known as the Bengal opium, 
while the produce of Central India is known in commerce as 
the Malwa opium ; the latter is of an inferior quality. Good 
opium contains about 4 per cent, of morphia and 3 per cent, of 
narcotine. Opium is generally us ad as an intoxicant in the 
form of pills, or smoked in a prepared form known a: the madak 
and chandu. Europeans generally have an aversion to opium- 
eaters, as it is said to stupify the person using it. But such 
results cap only be seen when used in excess, and it must be 
admitted that excess in opinm l’s less injurious than excess in 
spirituous drink. On the other hand, moderate use of opium 
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after the age* of 40 prevents waste ef tissue, prolongs life, and 
mates the system less amenable to the influences of malarial 
ar^i other poisons which vitiate the f^mosphere of tropical 
countries Opium is chiefly exported^to China, and yields an 
annual revenue of abcut 9 millions sterling pounds, or more , 
than a seventh part of the reyen ue ^of India. In medicine, 
opium is a valuable narcotic and anodyne, and is used in various 
diseases. TheA^ppy heads &re used as a narcotic in coughs, 
and a decoctioiM)f it for fomentation in pains, sprains, &c. The 
seeds are also used simihflly. A valuable oil is obtained # by ’ 
expression froin^he seeds, which is used/for culinary purposes, 
and as a demulcent in medjcine. Poppy seeds are also used as 
a condiment ajid as food. Opium trsjsh^is a good m^tfiure. 

The quantity of opium exported during »the five years ending 


1880-1881 was as folldfrs : — 





* Quantity. 

Value. 



Cwts. * 

£. . J 

1 870-77 


130,775 

12,404,718 

12,374,355 

1877-78 

, , 

126,789 

1878-79 


125,765 

12,993,978 

1879-80 

’ • 

• ♦ 

144,638 

14,323,314 

10,600,147 

1880-81 


127,484 

Pedalium Murex. 

Prick ly •fruited Pedalium * 



Vem.—Iiengafy Hindi , /?ara-gok!iuru ; DaJchini , Hati gogLuru; Tamil , Anai- 
nerunji ; Tdwp,, Enuga-palleru-mullu. 

A succulrfflplant, found in the raij^on \ya^te lands of 
IJorthern India and the sea-shore of Madras. The plant and 
the s^eds render water mucilaginous if steeped in it. They 
are used in medicine as a demulcent and diuretic, prescribed 
largely in diseases of the urinary organs. In famine times 
the seeds have been used ad’food. 

Pharbitlf Nil. 

# Vern. — Bengali , Nil-kalmi ; Hindi , Kaladana ; famil, Kodi-kakkatanvirai ; 

Tclupu , Jiriki-vittulu.* 

The plant gr^ws throughout India ; the seeds -are used in 
medicine and reckoned a safe and effectual cathartic, adminis- 
tered in constipation, dr.opsy, intSatiual worms, and diseases of 

14 
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t he brain. Of* Bidie states that their use was *probably not 
known to the Hindus in ancient tinges, and that about the^ 
year 1861 , while he engaged in the investigation of jjatfae , 
drugs, he discovered a* resig'ia the seed which he oalled^Phar- 
( bitisin ” and whipJy>roved to be the active prinoiplfe of the «d rug. 

""Bipor Higrtun. Black Beeper , 4 

c Vern. — Bengali , Hindi , Kala-mari(^i ; Ddkhini, Cl^j^ ; Tamil, Milagu ; 
Tdugu , Miriyalu. 

This climbing plant is extensively cultivated in South 

India, and is also found wild among the hills. The cultivation 
' # • ° • 
of pepper-vine does not require great car?> The cuttings 

or suckprs^are usually planted aif the base of trees having 
a rough bark, e . g. t tb^ireca nut, jack, mangtf, &c. y and the 
plants trained on them. In three years the vine begins to bear ; 
the berries are plucked greett and drvid in the sun on mats, 
when they turn black. The chief use of black pepper is as a 
condiment. In medicine it is reckoned carminative and febrifuge, 
and a rubefacient in external application. In Hindu medi- 
cal books, black pepper is described as “acrid, pungent, hot, 
dry, carminative, r useful dn intermittent fever, boemorrhoids, 
r and dyspepsia.” ~ 

The white pepper sold in th$ raarke* is not a distinct 
article, bat aierelythe unhusked fruits of P.** nigrum. The 
husk is easily removed by soaking the ripe berries in water 
for a short time. 

Pisonia aculeata. Prickly Ptionia * 

Syn. — P. Villosa. 

Vern. — Bengali , Bagh-anchra ; Tdugu , Embudcli-chottu. 

A large straggling climber of Bengal, Southern India] 
and the coast forests of Burma and the Andaman Islands. It 
makes impenetrable hedges. The bark and the leaves are- 
used as an irritant for application on swelling of the limbs 
and rheumatic pains. l * 
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Pifitacia totegrrima. 


Itm i.-Panjffi, Kalta ; kvtW, 

Awjecichious trqp of the Norjh-Wesi Himalayas.. Wood 
used fo« furniture and ornamental* work ; leaves given as 
fodder for catfle. The*gall-like excreseuce§ formed by insect# 
oj the* leaves and petioles of fchis tree (Much were fortneriy' 
supposed to be the produce of Rfiu* Rakrasiwghee or Mhui 
8uccedanea) ajdj^largely exported from the hills, and used in 
medicine as a ^Snic and ex^ctorant, as well as in disorders of 1 
the digest* /e organs. They are also said to be used in dyeing, 
ftsoacia lentiscme?. 

Vem. — Hindi, Rumi-mastaki. 


A yellow •transparent gnm-resi>*^)btained from this tree 
is brought from Central Asia and* used in medicine for dis- 
orders of the digestiveVgrgans, aad as a local application for 
toothache. 


Pistacia Tereljinthus. 

Vem. — Persian, Hub-ul-khizra. 

The small,, dried, brown fruits of this % tree brought from 
Central Asia are chiefly used in medicine as an astringent in 
special diseases, alid for palpitation of the heart. The tree 
*il£K) supplies a kjwati'of gall.* 


Pistia Stratiotes. 

0 

V^m. — Bengali , Toka-pana ; Dakhini , Anter-ghunga ; Twinil, Agaaa tamare ; 
Telugu , Antara tamara. 

An acquatic stemless ^>lant which grows iti old tanks on 
the sea-coasts. An infusion fcf the plant is given in small-pox ; 
*it is consid^ted a cooling medicine. 

Plantago Ispaghula. Spogel seeds. 

Vem, — Bengali Hindi , Isabgal. 

. A native of Persia. The* seeds are emmollierft, demul- 
cent, and diuretic* largely ’prescribed in dysentery and piles. 
The seeds swell in water, forming a demulcent mucilage. 
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r . Plumbago zeylanica. Plumbago, 

Vem— Bengali, SimU, Chita ? Dotting <JMtar ; TqmH, WMm j TOufy 
Chitra ; Burmse, Keti-kyok-pfcy* 

The plumbago . plauj: ft common in Bengal, Sou^b India,"" 
t and Kumaun Lills. In Bengal it is «§ed as a* hedge .plant. 
There <are three varieties kn<jwn in this country, — the # white, 
red and blue ; the last £r. Balfour states, has been brougfll 
from thO Cape. The root is used in mediciqkas a powerful 
irritant, and contains a neutral crystalline, ca]||d Plumbagine. 

( It is ground, made into a paste by mixing Vith flour, and 
applied as a blister or pains, &c. Taken internally it is em% 
ployed to cure skin diseases and to promote (figestion. It is 
also emfltfyed to cause ^abortion by applying it locally to the 
uterus, and also takep internally by moutb, but Dr. Bidie 
says its application frequently induces Vital uterine inflamma- 
tion. It is considered a remedy fof secondary syphilis and 
leprosy but great caution is necessary in its use. 

Pogostiemon Patchouli. Patchouli . 

Vem. — Bengali , Pachapat. f 

A 'labiate plant, foun$ in Eastern Bengal, Burma, and the 
Malay Peninsula. It is largely used as a ^cent for smoking- 
tobacco and hair oil, and is also iinported^to Europe for per- 
fumery p^rp§ses. v H pr. Balfour makes the following remarks* 
on its use : — 

“The odour of the dried plant is strong and peculiar, and to some persons 
not agreeable ; the dried tops imported into England are a foot or more 
in length. In Europe this is principally used for perfumery purposes, it 
being a favourite with the French, who import it largely from Bourbon. 
They were led to use it because, a few years ago, real Indian shawls bore,, 
an extravagrant price, and purchasers distinguished, them fry* the odour 
of Patchouli, with whictfthey were perfumed, and on discovering the 
secret, the French manufacturers got inUxthe way of importing the plant 
to perfume articles of their own .mrke, and thus palm off home-spun 
shawls for real Indian. The Arabs use and import it more than any 
other nation. , Their annual pilgrim ships take up an immense quantify 
of the leaf ; they use it principally for stuffing mattresses and pillows, and 
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assert that it is very efficacious in preventing contagion and prolonging 
life. * The characteristic smell of Chinese and Indian ink^s owing'fco an 
admixture of this plant in its manufacture. Some people put the dry leaves 
^ amulHn bag, and thts use it as it i* done %fth lavender for* scenting 
drawers itf which.linenis kept ; and dhis is^he h&t yvay*o use it, as this 
musk-like odour is most agfleeabie when diluted.” JL^ • • 

m An * -seotial oil is, obtained from t^plant, which is usgcL 
as a perfume* Ip medicine it is used Vo perfume oils. 

Polanisia icos^lfcira. ( Cleome viscosa) Wild Mustard . 

Jlm-huria ; QakJtini, Jangli-Hulvul ; Tamil, Nay-kadughu ; 
Telvyt , Kukka avalu. # 1 

9 \ common wed, grows in Bengal anfl South India in the 

rain) -^aso , In South Iiulia the fresh plants are used as a 
green and tastes like mustard. The^pice of the /rest leaves 
is poured into the ear as a remedy for ear-ache, and the bruised 
•leases are applied to tllfe skin as a counter-irritant; the seeds 
are carminative. 

Pucedanum graveolens. ***# Seed. 

Syn. — Anettum Sowa. 

Vem. — Sanskrit , Sitasiva ; Bengali , Sulpha ; Hindi, Soya ; Dalchini , Sowa ; 

Tana!, fithakuppa ; T°lugu , Saddapa. # 

An annual, 2 to 4 feet ; a native of Southern Europe ; 
cultivated in alfhost all parts of India for its produce, the* 
• Dili seed of couartff^rce, wlfich is used as a ^jpndiraenfc as well 
as in medicine. The seeds yield by distillation a Volatile oil, 
soluble in alcohol, ether, and in 144 parts of water. Mr. Murray 
states that the seeds are 1 considered emenagogue, and are also 
eaten by natives after mealfc to relieve flatulency. 

Pueraria tuberosa. 

Vern i^Hindi, Bilai-akand ; Telugu, Dari, 

» A large creeper, found iu the Kumaisfl Himalayas and the 
Circar mountains. The tubers arc applied as a poultice oil 1 
swollen joints, and % used infernally as a demulcent /md refrig- 
grent in fevdrs. Large quantities are annually exported frorfl 
Kumaun to tiie plains below. 
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Pyrethrum mdir nm. Indian Ftver Few. 

Tern. — Bengali, Hindi, Ak&riwra • Tamil, Aktrktnun, 

The root i8 imported into India, where it *is used 
medicine, and prescribed fnternally for colic, hysterical affee- 
tions, pain in the k^d, lethargic complaints, ani typhus fever. 
Ex ternally it is giv^u^in paralysis of the tongue, phronic 
opththalmia, and rheumatic affections of the face. As a Mas* 
tieatory*it is used to check spoimneous salivaiMn. 

Bhenm Emodi, Moorcroftianum, &c. RlMyrb. 

. Vera. — Bengali , Reuchini ; Hindi, Dolu. 

The Himalayan rhubarb is said to be the produce of four 
species ^of Jtheura which ^row in abundance in many parts of 
the bills. Rhubarb captains Chrysophanic acid, taunic acid, 
resin, and a large proportion *of oxalate jf lime, and is used as 
an astringent tonic and purgative in jjjfarrhcea, dyspepsia, and* 
derangement of the liver. It also yields a yellow dye. The 
leaf-stdlks are eaten boiled with sugar and make excellent 
preserve. 

Scind^psus officinalis. 

Vera. — Bengali , Hindi , Gajpippul ; Dakhini, Hati-pippli ; Tamil , Anai- 
tippili; Telvgu , Enuga-pippalu. 

The plant is^ found in moist* forests^^fruit used as. a^ 
stimulant, anthelmintic, and diaphoretic. 

Shorea robusta. The Sal Tree. 

Vera. — Bengali , Sal ; Hindi , Sakua^; Tdugtl, Gugal. 

A large tree of the Sub-Hi mala^an regions and the forests 
of Central India. The tree is very valuable for its timber, 
which is' extensively used for beams and door-posts.^-Formerly 
8&1 logs were brought**to Calcutta from Nepal, but the supply 
has almost entirely ceased, owing i*> the prohibition of their 
export by\the Nepalese Govermrfent, and the demand for the 
Calcutta market is now met by 1 Burma teak, the supply of 
which is, however, diminishing. Extensive sdl forests exist 
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£0 the Chhota* Nagpur Division, which may be utilised i^hen 
th$ 'railway under construction in this direction is com- 
jllet#d. Lai^e quantities of wjjite tmnsparent re«in is 
obtained by incisions made in the bark,® whj^chj is #used as an 
incense, to caulk boats* and ships, and t |C fdrm varnishes. 
Medicinally it is employed to forrxP plastefljfsre an application ts* 
indolent ulcers, and internally as a •stimulant, and ajso in 

special diseases, hnrlr is used in tanning. 

• 

Soymida febri/dga. Indian Red Wood. 

Vern.— Bengali, Rohiua : Hindi , Rohan ; Tamil * Shem ; Telugu, Sinai 

A lai •<re deciduous tree of Central India and Dekhan. The 

* • 

bark is bitter and astringent, useful ftijevers and dmorSers of 
the bowels; it may also be used in ianniag. The red-colour- 
^ wood is durable, an<f is used for furniture and agricultural 
implements. 

Strychnos Nux-vomica. TtH^SrAke-wood^ Nux-vomica or Strych- 
nine Tne. 

Vem. — Bengali , JTindi , Ku hila ; Tamils Yetti ; Tdugu, Mushti ; Burmese , 
Khabounjt,. 0 • 9 

A moderate-siged evergreen tree of Bengal, Burma, and 
South India. All^j^ts of £he plant (except^he pulp of the 
fruit, which is eaten by cattle, monkeys arcu birds,* ahd the 
flowers) are poisonous, but the bark and the seeds only are used 
in medicine as a stimulant |)f the spinal chord, and a nervine 
jtonic. In European medicine the seeds are extensively em- 
ployed ; they contain two powerfully poisonous alkaloids, viz., 
^rychnine and brucine, and # au acid. The seeds are largely 
exported foi^the manufacture of strychnine. *The wood is 
adapted for fancy work and cabinet-making. 

Strychnos potatorum. Clearing Nut Tree. ' 

^ * 

' Vem.— Bengali, Hindi, Nirmalli 0 Dakhini, Chil-binj ; Tamil, Tettau-kottai 
r Tdugu , Chilla-giujalu. j 

A moderate-sized evergreen tree of Bengal, Central and 
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Sou^h India. TB9 seeds have the remarkable property of clear- 
ing muddy water. It is considered an emetic by the natives, 
but Dr. Bidie doubt-i^t. 


*v Guilt Benzoin. 
Vem. — Bengali, \ rr Jndi, Luban. 


Styrax Benzoin 


• l o> # » 

The tree is a native of the Malay . Archipelago. It yields 
the gum benzoin of commerce, .which is used,, as an incense by 
the Muhammadans. It contains a resin wit a large propor- 
tion of benzoic acid ; reckoned a fery useful stimulant, expect- 
orant, and diuretic, employed in chronic bronchitis, laryngitis, 
and also in jaundice and diseases of the urinary organs. It is 
also used ,l as a hair-wash. r 


Tamarindus indica. Tamarind. 

Vem. — Sansh'it, Tintiri ; Bengali , TetuJ ; Hindi , Imli ; Tamil , Pu]£ ; 

Tdugu , Chirta ; Burmese, Magyi 

A large evergreen tree. jnjPvated throughout India and 
Burma. It produces large quantities of an acid fruit which 
is eaten raw with rice or used as a condiment in cooking 
vegetables, pulses, fish, Ac. It is dried anJ kept in almost 
every * house in Bengal. This is one of the Indian products 
which should form an article of export to Europe. In medicine 
it is used as a L native and antiscofblitie ; toixed with sughr it 
forms a good refrigerent drink. An infusion of the leaves is 
given as a cooling drink in dysentery. The kernel of the seeds 
is stomachic. The wood is very tough, but highly prized for 
cart-wheels, tnaliets, and sugar, oil and rice mills. Powdered 
and mixed with gum, the seeds fcrm a strong cemerit. 

Taraxacum officinale. Dandelion. 

The plant 4 s found in the Himalayas. It is a valuable 
remedy for hepatic diseases. The whole plant is bitter, but the 
root is chiefly used in medicine as tonic and diuretic. 

Tea. (Camellia theifera.) 

The cultivation and ‘manufacture of tea has now becoi re 
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•one of the most important industries of Indhi. It*is now* al- 
most entirely conducted with European capital, and the article 
aaarfhfaofcired* is of so superior a quality® that Indian* tea is 

gradually* driviug out China and Japan te^j#>m # the markets 
• *'* • 
of Europe, Australia and America. Iudi;iF/rea became better 

kn$wn in Australia during the ^lelt^prirne Exhibition, sine? 

which time the export to that v country is annually increasing 

as the following jgures will show : — # 


Year. 


Quantity. 

ll»8. 

Value. 

£ 

1876-77 


42,2«9 

4,278 

1877-78 


* 2J,359 

2,330 

.878-79 


62,487 

5 4 94(^ 

1879-80 


* 85,994 


]88 ( ’-81 


8i^,6<’8 

51,510 

1881-82 


• 906,762 

67,670 


, # The total quantitie^ of Indiai^tea exported by sea to for- 
eign countries during the^Wne years are as follows : — 


Year. 

Quantity. 

Value. 


lb*. 

£ 

1876-77 

27,784,124 

2,607,425 

1877-78 

33,459,075 

3,044,571 

1878-79 

34,432,673 

3,138,423 

1879-8 « 

38,^73,521 # 

3,051,020 

1880-81 

46,413,510 

3,054,240 

1881-82 

48,091,725 

3,609,136 


# .The places wbe^’tea is Cultivated in India **e the Province 
of Assam, including Silhet and Kachar ; the southern slopes 
of Vhe Himalayas, including Darjiling Tarai, Kumaun, Kangra, 
&c. ; tlte table-land of Cfihota Nagpur in Bengal; and the 
tipper slopes of the Nilgiri% ^ea was found graving wild in 
Assam, and its cultivation f^rst commenced in that province 
V&out the yegr le>37. There are now upwards of two thousand 
plantations, with an # area of m#re than 2 0JQ,000* acres actually 
under tea cultivation. • 

Trichosanthes dioica. 

Vern. — Bengali, Patal ; Hindi, Parwal. 

f Cultivated in Bengal and some parts of the North-Western 
jfrovincps for its fruit, which, in the green state, is used as a 

15 
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vegetable. He tender tops, culled Palta , which are bitterish 

in taste, are used as a pot-herb and also as a condiment. Tile 

leaves ia decoction , with r coriander seed are considered an 

. < <* 

agreeably bitter given in bilious and chrovic fevers ; the 

juice of the greetf is considered cooling and laxative ; the 
roots are purgative. The fruit is sometimes preserved id sugaT. 

Trigoiiella Fcenum-groecuin. Fenugreek G^ls. 

Vem. — Bengali, Hindi , M6th.i ; Tamil , Vendayam f \elugu, Mentulu. 
Cultivated in many parts of Itfdia. The plant is eaten as 
a vegetable, and the needs are largely used as a condiment. In 
medicine they are considered useful as a tonic/ demulcent, and 
vermifuge^ The small variety, called chhota methi , is used as 
£ hair perfume. Mn Baden-Powell states that the seeds are 
used as coffee after roasting, and that they form a yellow dye. ». 
Vernonia anthelmintica. Purple Flea-bane . 

Qyn — Oonym anthelmintica. ^ ' ' 

Ven; — Bengali, Somraj ; Hindi , Kali-jiri ; Tamil , Kattu-shuagam ; Telugu, 
Adavijilakara. 

The plant is found wild in moist, localities The seeds are 
powerfully anthelmintic and also diuretic ; considered a valuable 
medicine for leprosy, and also given in infusion in coughs and 
flatulency. Powdered and mixed ‘"with lime-juice, th^y mo 
employed "to destroy parasites among the hair ; and, mixed with 
oil a used in scabies and anasarca, and also as plasters for 

abscesses. 

Vitex NegUIldO. Five-leaved Chaste Tree . 

VeffH — Hindi, Nirgandi; Tamil , Vellainochi-elai ; Telegu , Tella-vavili-aku. * 

A deciduous sh^ub, commor in the drier parts of India. 
The leaves are useu in acute rheumatism, intermittent fever, and 
Special diseased ; the dried leaves are smoked to relieve headache 
mnd catarrh ; heated and applied externally as a discutient on 
B^ellings of joints, &c. The^ root and fruit possess anodyru 
diuretic, and emenagoguic properties. 
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^Vitex trifolia. Indian Prenet. 

# 

Tern— Bengali, Nish in da' ; Hindi, Shambhalu ; Tamil, Nirnochi ; Tdugu, 
*Vavili; Burmese, Kyoung-baij. 

A shrub or small tree of Bengal, •South iidia, and Burma. 
The leaves and flowers are agreeably heavy-rented, the former 
ai$ considered useful in special dWseases-/an(l after parttlritiow, 
and also in cutaneous diseases. They*are said to regulate the 
bile and increas&jfche appetite ; also applied externally in en- 
larged spleen, contusions, spnains, and rheumatism. 

In native medicine, V. Negundo and V. trifolia are usually 
used indiscriminately ; the plants are* alike; V. Negundo has 
blue flowers, and V. trifolia has pale-blue flowers. 

Withania sofhnifera. Winter Chenyf 

• 

Syn — Pbysalis somnif^ta. 

Yeru— Bengali, Aswagai dha ; Hindi *Asgand ; Dahhini, Nat-ki-asgand ; 
Tamil, Amuk-kuta-virai ; Tdugu, Bunkra-Jadda-vittulu. 

A small shrub, found in all* phrts of India. The leaves are 
bitter and narcotic, given f in fever and special diseases. The 
long, white root, which smells like a horse, — hence the Bengali 
name Asivagandha , or horse- smelling ? — is considered dTuretic 
and deobstruent, g/id also a sedative ; useful in special diseases. 
The root and the leaves ma^le into pulp are used as an external 
application to boils and swellings. The seedls coagulate milk.* 
Du. Bidie states that the medicinal virtues of the plant deserve 
furthet investigation. 

Zingiber officinale. Gingef. 

Yem.— Bengali, AdA, Sunt; ffindi, Adrak, Sont ; Tamil, Sbukku ; Tdugu , 
Sonti. 

# Ginger is cultivated in macy parts o£ India for its root, 
which is used as a condimenj; as well as in medicine. The dried , 
roots are usually sold in the # market. Ginger possess acrid, 
heating, and carminative properties, and is prescribed in bron- . 
(I^ial and pulmonary affections, rheumatism, dropsy, <fec. The 
juice of fresh ginger is laxative. It is also preserved in sugar. 
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(5) Dyeing Materials. 


The following is a list of 

native dyers : — 

Acacia arabioa QmrkL 

Ditto {leg'’ toes). 

Acacia Catechu. 

.Acacia .Concinna. V ' n 
Acacia lencophloBa (leaves). 

Ad ha tod a Vasica. 

JSgie Marmelos. 

Alpinia Qalanga, 

Alum. 

Anogeissus latifolia. 

Areca Catechu. 

Bauhinia purpurea. 

'titypihinia speciosa. 

Berlins, Lyciurn. 

Bixa Orellana. 

Brunbax malabaricum. 

Borax. 

Butea frondoaa. 

Ccesalpinia Sappan. 

Calendula < fficinalis'. _ 

Carthaums tiuctoiius. 

Cassia nyriculatn. 

Casuarina equisetifolia. 

Cassia Fistula. 

Cassia T«>ra. 

CedrelAr Toonn. u 
Cetiops Uoxburghiana. 

Cinnabar. 

» Coccus ( ’ncti. 

Coccus Lnocn. 

Crocus sativus. 

Curcuma Aniacla. 

Curcuma buigo. 

Curcuma Zedoaria. 

Datisca cantiabina. 

Diospyrus ernbryopteris. 

Eugenia JambidaVia. 

Qarcinia Morelia. 

(■Uycyrhiza glabra, 
pedychium spicatum. 
Hsematoxylon Cairpechianum. 

A short account is given 
materials in the following pa 1 


the dying materials used by the 

t 

Indigofera tiuctoria. 

Lawsohia alba. 4 
M allot us Philippinenaia. 

Mangifera indica. 

Marisctfa cyperus. 

Memecylon tinctovium. 

Moriuda citrilo.V. 

Moriuda tinctoju. 

Myrica sapid a. 

Nyotantlies Arbor-tristi*. 

Ochres, yellow (multani) 

Ochres, yellov. (piuri) 

Ochres, yellow (ramraj) 

Oldenlandifi umbellata. 

Ougeinia dalberg»vdes. 

Phyllanthus Emblica. 

Pterocarpus Marsupium. 

Puuica Grauntum. 

Querens lamelloea (bark) 

QuercuR infectorius. 

lC .idia dumetorum. 

'itheum emodi. 

Hhus succedanea.'' 

Bul>ia cbrdifolia. 

Hubia tiuctoria. 

Sapindua detergens. 

Bemecarpus Anacardium. 

Shores robust.’ 

Soda, carbonate of (sajji). 

Syr- p locos Sumuntia. 

Tamarind us indica. 

Termiualia belerica. 

Terminalia Chebula. 

I’ermipalia tomentosa. 

Ventil go maderaspatann. 

Verdigris. 

Woodfordia floribunda. 

Wrightia tiuctoria. 

Yellow arsenic. 

Zizyphus xylopyrus. '* 

of most important dyeing 
igraphs : — 


Acacia arabica. Gum Arabic . 


Vera. — >S r a islciit, Barbara ; Bengali, Babla ; Hindi, Babul ; DaJchini, Kali-kikKr, 
Tamil, Karuvelum ; Telugu, Nalla-Tuma. • 
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A valuable tree, 30 to 40 feet ; found in almost every# part 
rf fndia. The wood, though not straight, is very strong, and sup- 
plies th$ outtivator with his plougU-hanflfes, sugar-cane*rollers, 
Bpokes, rfaves, wheels of carts, &c. The*bark is^a powerful astrin- 
gent, and the best and*most extensively use^i tanning substance 
114 India, which may probably bdborae # aX article of coinm*erce*ff 
its value is properly appreciated bv European tanners. 

The followfig extract is made from a letter of Mr. W. N. 
Evans, Tanners^ "Laboratory, ffipinton (published in the Tropical 
Agriculturist of 1st May 1882) with regard to the valuS of 
Babul bark as % tannery material 

“ I have also receive*! from India specimens of the bark*\f <iie B&bill 
treo (Acacia arabwa), which gives a percentage of 18*95 of tannin. Oge 
fact woithy of notice with this baric is the beautiful creamy white o<>lour 
it gives when precipitate ! with gelatyie, this being at present the only 
bark or tanning material t*6»t gives that colour. «fThe Bahfil is very 
abundant in India, and might b* wortlj sending to England, wh%re, for 
the best kind of work, it w**uld probably be worth from £li to £14 
per ton.” 

The pods yield a black dye. Medicinally, an extract of 
the bark is given as a demulcent aud*astringent ; the leaves in 
mucus discharges /the pods in coughs ; and the gum as a subs- 
titute for gum acacia, v^hich is the produce^ of Acacia vera. 
He bark of the slender stalks is fibrous, And rntfpbe used in 
th$ manufacture of paper. 

r i)he leaves, pods, aid seeds are a good fodder for cattle, 
sheep, and goats, and tnei^viflue as such is much enhanced 
in seasons of drought when other cattle-food fails. Lands de- 
teriorated from over-cropping are much benefited by the culti- 
vation of Acacia arclbica on tliqjn by the ls^er cff manure which 
tfie falling leaves gradually form. 

Acacia Catechu. Catechu , Catch. 

-^Vera. — Sanskrit, KWulir ; Bengali, Khayer ; Hindi, Katha ; Dahhini, Kbair 
Tamil , Kaehu-katti, Wodalior ; Ttlugu, Podala-manu, Vemga*cliettu*putta 

v X tree, 30 to 40 feet; found in the forests of India and 
*' Burma. The Catechu of commence, formerly known as Terra 
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JapQtnica, an extract obtained by boiling the wood 6f this* 
tree. Similar extract is also obtained from Uncaria Gambim, 

f * 9 

and from the nuts of Areoa, Catechu . It is a valuable astHu* 
gent, used as <3 dyeing and tanning material, as^well sis in me- 
dicine in diarrhoeat^ysentery, and mucus discharges. Two sorts 
of* Catechu are known commerce — the black, called catechu 

or Glanjbier ; and the white, the Cutch. Dp. Balfour makes 
the following remarks on its value as a effing and tanning 
material : — 

‘ u Both kinds of catechu contain about half their weight of tannm, 
which differs from that of galls in affording olive-^reen precipitates with 
salts of iron^ and yielding no Pyrogallic,* acid on destructive distillation. 
The tannin of catechu is soluble in cold water ; catechp also affords a pe- 
culiar principle, which has been named Catechin and Catechuic Acid , which 
is not soluble in cold water, but is slightly so iu the solution of the tanniy 
of catechu. Catechu is extensively use 1 ^ in Indian tannin, and of late 
years has also been much used in Britain. It tans the skins with great 
rapidity, but the leather is light, 'spongy, permeable to water, and of a 
dark-reddish fawn colour. The light-coloured variety ox catechu produces 
a softer leather than that tanned with cutch. C atechu produces but 
little ofb the deposit of bloom which is yielded by oak bark, valonia, and 
divi. Catechu is used by calico-printers to produce a fast bronze on cot- 
ton fabrics. When of good quality, catechu is more powerful ns an as- 
tringent than kino^ Of all known astringent substances, the catechu ap- 
pears to cfonta&n the largest proportion of tannin, and Mr. Purvis found 
that one pound was equivalent to seven or eight of oak bark for tanning 
leather.” 


The varieties of catechu sojd at the Calcutta market 
are Belguti } 4cZ. per lb. ; Pegu 6 d. per lb. ; Gdnti , 5i. per lb. ; 
Jana/cpuri , 5%d. per lb. The total exports of Cutph and Gam-' 


bier from India during the fiv^ 
follows : — 

1876 - 77 

1877 - 78 

1 878 - ^9 ... 

1879 - 80 

1880 - 81 ... 


years ending 1880-81 are as 

Cwt 

... 264,933 

195,320 
... 217 , 194 , 

222 - 123 . 

316,077 
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The wood is very durable and is considered a valuable 
thnber. 

A cacia'' concinna. 

Vem. Bengali, Bon-ritha ; Hindi, Ritha ; bahhini, £ike-kii ; Tamil, Shaka ; 
Telugu, Cliiknya ; Burmese, Ken Bwon. / 

A* climbing shrub, found' in^ fe^outh India, Bengid, 
Assam, and Bunfia^ Major Djury slates that a considerable 
trade is carried ah in some parts of India in the pods of this 

• tree, which resednble the JScfUp-nut, the fruit of Sapindus de- 
tergem and S. trifoliatus , and are used for washing the head. 
The plant is net,* however, known 'in Calcutta. Dr. Balfouj* 
states that the i( pods and 'bark ar£ exported freon Xtanara, 
the former as £, washing material, and the latter for dyeing 

and tanning fishing nets.”' 

• 

Anogeissus latifolia. 

Vem.— Hindi, Dhawa, Dhawra, Bakli ; Telugu, Sheri-mami. 

* 

A native o£the forests of the Himalayas and South India. 
The tree yields a gum, used by the calico-printers. The wood 
is highly valued on account of its great durability, a>nd its 
suitableness for agricultural implements, railway sleepers, and 
ship-building. 

•Afeca Oatechu. Areca of Betel-nut. 

V em. — Sanskrit, Gubak ; Bengali , Supari, Qua ; Hindi , Chheli ; Tamil, 

• Kottaipakka ; Telugu, Hoka-vakka ; Burmese, Kwyun. 

T^he most graceful Jfeind elegant of all Indian palms, which 
grows to a height of 30 tfo 40 feet, with a ttifft of feathery 
leaves at the top ; cultivated# all along the sea-coast of India 
and Burma for its fruit — the Areca r or Betel-nut of commerce^ 
A, decoction from the nut is used in dyeing^ancf a kind of infe- 
rior catechu is extracted from it. Natives chew the nut 
with betel leaves ( Piper betd> Pdn ) or singly, and ii is stated 
th^ hbout 50 millions of the human race use it in this way. 
flh excellent tooth-powder is prepared from the Coasted nuts. 
Voung* unhusked nuts’ possess astringent t properties, and are j 
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prescribed ii^ bowel complaints and bad ulcers. An infusion .of# 
the ripe nut is given to horses as a purgative. ^The spatbfc 
which oovers the tefifler tdossnms is adapted for paper mafia* 
facture, and the Reaves f5r thatching and matting, a£ well as 
for making rough ffags. The juice of tfie palm is intoxicating. 
Tl» following figures* sfrow the* export of betel-nut from* India 
during the five years endidg 1880^-81 : — 



Quantity. 

Value. 

1876-77 

lbs. 0 % 
..\ , 687/230* 

£ 

6,085 

1877-78 

383,553 

3,924 

1878-79 

381,732 

4,535 

1879-80 

2,287/00. 

21,459 

188c»-81 

V* < t 

667/05 

8,077 


u In the last year (1830-SJ) the exports were chiefly to the 
following countries : — 


United Kingdom ... ... ... ... 65,601 

JCnst < ’oast of Africa 208,663 

Mauritius ... 60,142 

Ac leir ... 34,538 

Arabia ... 24,418 

China and Houg-Koug 635,297 

C'ther countries .... 38,446 


Of this quantity, Bengal contributed 97,7l71bs. ; Bombay 
775,7931bs. ; Sind, 2,1 lOlbs. ; Madrpj, v 9J,385lbs. 


Bixa Orellana. Amotto. 

Vera,- -Bengali, Hindi, Latkau ; Tamil, Kuragu ; Telugu, Jafra vittulu ; 

Burmese, Tei-nin. \ 

A middle-sized tree, found in I'South India, Bengal, and 
Burma. It is cultivated in Mysore and Burma for the yellow 
dye which the pulp of the seeds yields ; the Indian dye is, 
however, inferior to that of the “West Indies. About 300,000 
lbs. of this are annually imported into Great Britain. It imparts 
an orange colour to silk and cotton/but is not very permanent 
Iledicinally, amotto is reckoned an astringent and slighUv 
purgative, and is considered r good remedy for dysentery ancl 
diseases of the kidneys. 



pw.mmw # ; pm *$i 

But&& frortdpsa. Downy-branch Butea, 

-Sanskrit, Kinauka ; Bengali, Palash ; Hindi, Dhak* DakhinifVt&s* ; 


7>n*.* 


T^nil Parrsa-maram ; Telugu, Telia moduga Burmese, Pouk pin. 


Admail tree, with deep purplb ^flowers,# found all ovef 
India. Dr. Heoker states that * “when in , flower the Dhak tree 


is a gorgeous sight ; the masses^ of flowers resembling # sheets 
©? flames, thfcir bright- orange-red psrtals contrasting brilliantly 
against the jet-black velvety odyx.” The dried flowers, calted 
teeu, are used a^,a yellow dye. Dr. Roxburgh made several 
' experiment to test theirwaTue in this respect, and the follow- 
ing are his remarks on this subject : — 

“Infusions of* th*e flowers, either fresh or dried, dyed cotton ola&, 
previously impregnated with a solution of al*im and tartar, of emcat beauti- 
ful uright yePow,* which was more or less deep according to the strength 
of the inf usiou. A little alkali added to the infhsioa ohauges it to a deep? 
•reddish orange ; it is then dyed on prepared ootton cloth of the same 
coir- ir, which the least acid changes to a yellow or le«pin ; these beautiful 
ooloura I have not been able to render perfectly permanent. Amongst 
numberless expeymeots, I expressed a quantity of the juice of -the fresh 
flowers, which was diluted wii^i alum water, aud rendered perfectly clear 
by depuration • it was then evaporated by the heat of the sun into a soft 
extract ; this proves a brighter water colour thau *any gambogd' I have 
met with ; it is one y$ar since I first used it, and it remains bright. Infu- 
sion of the dried flowers yielded me an extract very little, if anything, 
inferior to the last mentioned*; ^hey yield also a very ^iue durable yellow 
lake, and all these in a very large proportion.” 

• The bark is also used for colouring blue aud for tanning. 

A betfutiful ruddy-colou^d astringent gum is obtained from the 
bark, which was at one Jimb supposed to b© the kino of 
commerce, and is now frequently substituted for it. It con- 
tains about 73 parts of tannin, 22 parts of gum with galliq 
acid and other soluble substances, and 6 pa^ts of almost insolu- 
ble substance. Tha seeds # are a very powerful anthelmintic, • 
which can bfc advantageously^ substituted for * santonin e ; tha 
gum- is used # in diarrhoea aqjl dysentery ; the flowers are given* 
enciente women in cases of diarrhoea, and applied externally 

16 
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in orchitis. A rough cordage is prepared from the root-bark, 
'which is also used for making paper. It is said that the seedj 
are eaten in famine types. 

OSBSalplnia dori&ria. Bivi-divi; American Sumach. 

A small tree, native of South Amerioa, introduced into 
India by Dr. Wallich in 1842,° and now. naturalised in ifadraB, 
Kbnndeeh in Bombay, and at Ogwnpore in $e North-Western 
Provinces. The pods contain about 60 to 65 per cent.* of pure 
.tannin, which has proved to be tf gpod substitute for sumach, 
a ,more valuable tailing material. It is used as such at the 
Government Harness and S&ddlery Factory at’Cawnpore. This 
is, one cf.the exotic trees, .the cultivation of which in India has 
been highly recommended. ( Dr. Bidie is of opinion that the 

pods may be used as an astringent medicine. 

> < 

Ceesalpinia Sappan. Sappan-u-ood. 

Vorn. — Sarukrit, Patanga; Bengali, Bakam ; Hindi, Patang ; Tamil, Varta- 
1 ing ; Telugu , Bakkapu ; Burmese, Tein nergyet. 

A large tree, 40 feet ; native of Coromandel, Burma, Siam, 
and Aroboyna. It grows freely without being cultivated in 
almost all parts of South India. It is one of the sources of the 
red or Brazil wood of commerce, but the wood of this tree is 
specially known^as the Bakam or IS^ppan wood, and is exten- 
sively used in dyeing a red colour, which is, however, not very 
fast. It greatly resembles Logwood, differing, however, in the 
colouring principle, that of Sappan (>eing brasilin, while that 
of Logwood i§ haematoxylin. Wit^ ammonia it produces a red 
colour, with salts of iron a black colour, and with sulphate of 
copper, -alum, and cream of tartar, a blue dye, which does not 
fade. In Palghat it is largely used for dyeing mats, and is one 
of the ingredients of the red dye produced by Chay root in 
South India. Medicinally, a decoction of the wood is given as 
im powerful emmenagogue ; it is also considered astringent and 
may be substituted for Logwood. 
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Oarthamus 4,inctorius. Safflower. 

Vern. — San^frit, K&malottira; Bengali, Hindi and Dtikldni Slusum; 

Sendurgam, Kaahumba ; Telugu , Agnikikha ; Burmese , Hshoo. 

Arf anaual, 1 to 2 feet ; gro\?n ^extensively all over India. 
The soe^s ane used && food for poultry, ah # d also yield an oil # 
used for burning in lamps and for cooking, and supposed to be 
tfce principal ingredient of maccsissar til. In medicine, the seeds 
are considered W&tive, and *are also used in dropsy. She 
oil is used in rheumatism and paralysis. But the chief impor- 
* tance of the plant lies k the flowers, which yield a beautiful 
jlye of various shades of colour, between#red and yellow, the 
dye is obtained from the petals which contain two pigment 
principles, viz., safflower-yellow, obtained by poflfldftig and 
macerating the flowers with soda, an d # slower-red, which Is 
# the dye of commerce. • The colours produced by safllower are, 
however, not very fast. The Dacca safflower is the best in 
India, and ranks next to that of ^hina, 

A large quantity of safllower is yearly exported from India, 
but the trade has of tote much decreased, owing probably to 
the discovery Oi^aniiine dyes. 

• During the five years ending 1880-131 the exports of safflower 


were as follows 


Quantity 
( ' wti 5 . 

Value. 

. 4 

1876-77 

M , lla 

7662 

311,467 

1877-78 


3698 

14,880 

1878-79 

A 

4977 

is, an. 

*1879-80 

J 

241 1 

18,145 

1880-81 

Cassia auriculata. 

• r- 

• 

Tanner' 8 cassia. 

• 

6675 

35,115 


Vera Hindi, Tarwar ; Tamil Avarai ; Telugu , Tangedu. 


A common shrub in Central and Soi^h India. The bark 
is one of the most valuable tanning substances of India. Mr.D. 
E. Hutchins, ‘Assistant Conservator of Forests, Mysore, stated, 
in Jps report to the Government* of India on dyes, that “ in 
iannipg its bark occupies in this country the position which oak 
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bark does in Europe. It is also used in dyeing like myrabo* 
Isms when an astringent is required to modify a colour. Thp 
price at Bangalor is ajaout per ton. Medicinally (t is^jecken- 
ed astringent.^ TJie seeds* powdered, are applied in ophthalmia. 

Oasuarina eqtlisetifolia. Beef Wood of Australia. 

^ Vem. — Tamil, Chauk ; Telugu , Serva ; Burmese, Tinyn. 

A large evergreen tree, cultivated all over India, except 

r* • ° # 

the North-Western Provinces and the Panjab. The bark is 
used in tanning leather. The woodcis very durable. 

Oedrela Toona. Toon , or Indian mahogany Tree . 

r t ^ 

Vem. — Bengali, Hindi, "Sun ; Tamil, Tunamararq ; Telugu, Nandi ; 
Burmese, Thitkado. f 

% A large tree, 60 6eet high; grows in al 3c parts of India. 
The bark is a powerful astringent, {t is used in fevers as a 
substitute for cinchona bark' and is also efficacious in diarrhoea 
and dysentery. The flowers yield a beautiful red or yellowish 
dye, tfhich is used in Mysore* for dyeing cotton. A red dye is 
occasionally extracted from the seed. The wood is largely 
used for cabinet-work. The bark yields a gum. 

Oeriops Roxburfehiena. 

Vem. — Bengali, Garan ; Burmese, Ka-by-ain. 

A tree, which grows on the ^asts of India and Buripa 
chiefly ill .the Sundarbans, where new lands are being formed 
by the deposit of silt from the Rivers Ganges and Brahmaputra. 
It was formerly one of the chief sources of fuel-supply ill Cal- 
cutta. The bs^k is used in tanning^leather. 

OOCCUS Cacti. Cochineal . 

Verp. — Bengali, Hindi, Kirmdana. 

Cochineal is tljje dried body of tbe female of the insect 
Coccus cacti. The article is chiefly imported from America 
and Central Asia, but it is also gathered in small quantities in 
Jtajputana and South India from the prickly pear ( Opllsztia 
Dillenii, which grows # as a weed in many parts of the 
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country. Cochineal is a vamable red dye. It i& also used in 
njpdlcine, and is supposed to possess anodyne and ahtispasmodic 
jyopert\gs. \t is believed that cochineal be largely produc- 
ed in IncJja if the necessary measures a*e taken; 

• » 

Ooccus Lacca. Lac. 

* Lac is obtained from incrustations on the branches of 
various trees produced by the insect Coccus Lacca , which* punc- 
tures the bark. The trees on which lac is mostly found are 
Schleicher a trijug a, Butea+ffondosa, Erythrina indica , Zizy- 
ghue Jujuba , species of Ficus , Ac. ; thjtt obtained on ihe 
v tree first named/ called Ku8umbi*lac , is highly prized. The 
incrustation called lac is formed by the female insect, and 
the bits of branches covered with it are termed stick-lac. The&b 
Jnts are them treated wirfi water, which process separates the lac 
fror i the twigs and leduces it to the form of sipall grains : it is 
now called seed-lac. Shell-lac is prepared by putting the^ seed- 
lac into a cloth £ag, which is extended over a slow fire*, when 
the lac inside it melts, th* cloth is twisted hard so that the 
liquid comes out 3 of the pores of the cloth and is allowed t^ drop 
on a plantain leaf put underneath. The glossy nature of the 
leaf causes the licjuid lac to spread into thin layers, which when 
>coel, becomes the shell-lacdf commerce. The liquid produced 
by treating the stick-lac with water is made into* lac-dye by 
baling down the coloured tincture into dryness and forming 
the residue into little cajj^s. Good lac-dye contains 50 per cent, 
of colouring matter, 25 of res^n, and 22 of other extraneous sub- 
stances. The exports of lac during the five years ending 
1880-81 were as follows : — 



" Quai^%. 

Value. 


(.’wt. 

£. 

1876-77 „ . 

. ' . . 188,712 

. 636,976 

1877-78 

. , . . . 104,615 

362J148 

1878-79 . * . 

91,433 

298,715 

1879-80' 

71,048 

371,495 

1880-81 

v 88,392 

578,320 
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Curcuma longa. Turmeric. 

em-ScuuMt, Haridra ; Bengali, Halud ; Hindi, Haldi ; Tamil, Mtfajal ; 

Telugu, Paeupu. 

Tnrmeri# isVjaltivaUd all over India for its rhizonvas, which 
are used as a ebndiment in cooking vegetables tod meat. They 
aye also extensively •ased as a yellow dye, the colouring prjp- 
ciple being known as Cuvcumin, which is soluble in alcohbl or 
ether, and ohanges with alkali into a deep T&d. Macerated tur- 
meric is in some<places rub*bed on Jbe body by % women and is, 
considered cooling. Native practitioners consider turmeric as 
stimulating ; used for extesnal application ir^pams and bruiseS, 
and for internal administration in disorders of the blood. 

Diospyros embryoptteris. Gab, 

• • 

Vem. — Bengali , Gab ; Hindi, Tendu; Tamil \ Tumbilik-kay ; Telugu, Tubiki. 

A small tre^ found all over India and Burma. Fishing- 
nets ip'Lower Bengal and A^sam are tanned with an infusion 
of themnripe fruits to make them durable ; it is also used as a 
tar in caulking the seams of fishing befits. The unripe fruit and 
the bark abound in tannin, and as such deserve^ notice. Medi- 
cinally they possess astringent properties. A medicinal oil t is 
also obtained from the seeds. The tender leaves of the tree 
are eaten as a vegetable ; the fruit \Wien ripe is sweet and edible, t 
and children are very fond of it. 

Emblica officinalis. (Phyllantlius Enjblica). Emblic myrabolam. 

Vem. — Bengali, Arnlaki ; Hindi , ^Lonla ; Kamil, Nellikai ; Tclugu, Uairika- 
manu. 

A middle-sized tree, found all* over India. The bark, the 
leaves, and the fruit are astringent ; used ag a dyeing . and tan- 
ning material. Th/fruit is preserved in a dried state or made 
into pickles and conserves ; is also used as a hair perfume. The 
fruit, the feaves, and the bark, specially the .first, are a valuable 
astringent igedicine. 
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Indigofera tinctoria. Indigo. 

* Vem. —Bengali, Hindi, Nil ; Tamil, Nilam ; Telugu , Nili-mandu. 

•Thvnost valuable dye-stuff in Jndiaj^and the only one 
whioh produces a blue colour. It is cultivated f al> over Indie, 
but chiefly in Beagal/ftorth- Western Province!, and Madras. 
Tljp manufacture of indigo was formerly entirely in the bands 
of Eurot ean capitalists, but of late large numbers of qatives 
have taken up the industry, ifr. Liotard stales that (i good 
jndigo is known#by its fine j)i*rple-blue colour, and by its clear 
fracture when the two corner ends of a tablet are pressed with 
tfle fingers. The fracture, when rubbed with a hard, smooth 
surface, exhibits a copper-red lustre.” The quantity # qf yadigo 
exported from ladia during the five yearn ending 1880-81 was* 


as fo’ ows : — 

Quantity. 

Value. 


Owt. • 

£. 

1870-77 .... 

100,384 

2,962,785 

1877-78 # . . . . 

120,605 

3,494,334 

1878-79 « • 

105,051 

2,960,462 

1879-80 .... 

100,923 

2,947,226 

1880-81 * 

H 6,870 * 

3,571,581 


There is an extensive inland trade in indigo seed between 

the .North-Western Provinces and Bengal, as &e N.-W. Pro- 

# . 

vinces seeds are only used for sowing in Bengal. Indigo seed 
is siiid to yield an oil by expression, but is rarely extracted. 
The leg'umes are sometimes used as fodder. Dr. K. L. Dey 
'states that indigo leaf is used jis an alterative in hepatitis ; the 
root as an antidote for poisons.generally, and given in decoction 
in calculas ; powdered indigo was used in epilepsy in Germany, , 
but with uncertain results. Ah ointment of*mac # erated indigo 
is applied around the Ravel ip uremia. In the Panjab it is 
applied to sevefe ulcers, especially in horses ; and the ppwdered 
seedi^Kfe used as a loSal application for ophthalmia, boils, and 
dropsy.. 
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Lagerstroemia parviflora. 

' Vem-^BengaB, Bids ; Hindi, Bikli, Katdhaura, ftc. ; HoHuni, $ao«*; 

Telugu, Chanda ; Svmete, Tsambelay. 

A* large decidudtts tre^ found in the Sub- Himalaya® Mots, 
Bengal, Asssftn, Vjen^ral find South India. The # Woo4 is hard, 
seasons well, works easily, and is fairly durable ; used as railway 
slfeepers, for agricultural jmpltfmente, and in cabinet- work, # A 
gum is obtained from thS bark ^ bark used iff tannins. Tasar 
silk-worm feeds on the leaves. 

Lawsonia alba. Henna. 

* 8yn. — L. inennia. 

Vem. — Bengali, hindi, M^hdi ; Tamil, Aiv&nam j Telugu, Goranta. a 

A small shrub, common all ^ over India as a hedge plant. 
The fresh leaves, with ^he addition of a little Catechu, is made 
into a paste with which native women dye the palms of their 
hands and finger-nails a dull orange colour ; it is also used for 
dyeing the hair. ^ Dr. Roxburgh states : — 

“€*ke leaves yield in decoction a porter-coloured liquor. I have 
found it a deep orange colour which acids destroy, while alkali and infu- 
sions of astringent vegetables deepen it. ^his decoction dyes the finger 
a deep orange, but does not communicate any colour variously prepared, 
nor could I produce any precipitate from the decoction worth attending to.” 

A decoction of the leaves is occasionaMy used in dyeing 
cloth a light Reddish-brown shade, known as malagiri. Ottos 
and peifumed oils are also made from the henna leaves. 'Mr. 
Baden- Powell says that it contains a peculiar sort of tanniq 
acid, and is sometimes applied as astringent remedy for 
ulcers in the mouth, and in* others cutaneous affections. In 
South India an infusion of the leaves is used in bruises. The 
seeds yield an oil. 

Mallotus Philippinensis. Indian Kami'a. 

Syn , — Rottlera tinotoria. 

Vem. — Bengali, Hindi Kamila-guri ; Tamil, Kamela-mavu ; Telugu, Kapita- 
pindi ; Bt trmeu, Tau-ti-c^n. 

A small forest tree, found in all parts °of India. The most 
important* produce of the plant is the powder covering the 
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ripe fruit, used as a dye, specially for silk, to which it impart* 
a fifte yellow colour. It does not require a mordant. * It if 
al$p used inVedioine as a purgative an£ anthelmintic. The 
batk is jttsed for tanning. An oil, .obtained from the kernel 
of the fruit, i^used as a*cathartic. 

Memecylon edule. Ironwood Tree. 

Vem. — Bakhini, Aj&n ; Tamil, Kaeha-elai^ Telugu, AUi-aku. 

A small tree *of South India and Burma. The flowers 
and th lenves are extensively used iu dyeing. A cold infusion 
of the leaves imparts a yellow dye ; a crimson dye is also 
obtained from Jhom. Dr. Bidie states that the leaves produce 
**a delicate yellow lake/’ and also yield a red dye ^se^along 
with sa ppan wood and myrabolams to codour cotton cloths an^ 
mats. An infusion of t^e leaves is used iti inflammation of the 
‘Sonjunctiva. 

Morinda citrifolia. 

V era . — BenggU, Ach ; Hindi , A1 ; Tamil, Manja-pavattay ; Tdugu, Maddi* 
cbettu ; Burmese, Yai-yog. 

A small tree, extensively cultivated in many parts of India 
fqy the roots, which yield a red dye. # In the North-^Testern 
Provinces it is chicly cultivated in Bundelkhand, south of the 
Jamua, where the town#o$ Mauranipur has lo*g been famous 
for the manufacture of a red cloth called kharto Which is- 
dyed with the Al root In Madras, Dr. Bidie states, it is a 
common tree in dry soils. J The colour imparted by Al is fixed 
by alum and is permanenj. *The price of th* root is about 
per lb. 

Nyctanthes Arborvtristis. Square-Stalked Nyctanthee. 

. Yem .-Sanskrit, SephdliM ; Btnfatt.. Siuli; K*di, rfarsingbar; Dakhini, 
Pahorbati ; Tamil, Paghala-njalli ; Telugu, Poghadamullay. 

A small "tree, found wi/dau the forests of Central India 
antVtte Sub-Himafayan regions, and also cultivated in many, 
parts of India for its delightfully fragrant flowers,* which are 
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given mb id offering to tbc gods, and of which a perfume is 
madi. The 'tree is, however, valuable for the tabes of^htf 
corollas of its flowerg, which yield a beautiful ^yellow $ye. 
The flowers are^ simply r dried and kept in this state till they 
are needed fondyeitfe purposes. Theji are then boiled, the 
orange, dye being thus extracted from the flower-tubes. The 
cloth is dipped in the infusion and dried. The colour yielded 
is 'fleecing. The bark is used ia tanning and as an astringent 
medicine. The leayes are < considered febrifuge. The flowers 
are also used in medicine, and, according to Mr. Baden- Powell, 
ave considered cool vand li^ht, used in ringworm and to reunite 
beckon bones, and also in disorders of the w*ind, mucus, and 
bile. Vhty contain an essential oil. 

Oldenlandia umbellata. ‘ 

V©m. — Tamil, Sya-emburel cljeddi ; Ttlugu , Cherivelu. 

The root is dsed £s a dye. Dr. Bidie states : — 
ft This article — the chay roo^-holds the same place amougst Indian 
dye-stufls as, madder does in Europe. For producing^ the brilliant and 
fast red dye for which Madras handkerchiefs were once famous, this root 
is used along with the Morinda , and alum as a mordant.. When employed 
with Ventilago it gives the chocolate colour formerly so much prized, in 
the Bandana, or Pulicat handkerchief. With iron th%> chay gives a black, 
and with safflower^ Jime-juioe, and soda an^unstable red colour.” 

Onosma"ecHioides. 

V ©m. — Bengali, Hindi, Rat an jut, Gauzaban. 

This plant is plentiful in the I^angra Himalayas. The 
root is used «as a colouring matter, being substituted for the 
alkanet [Anchusa tinctoria ), or giving a red tint to liquids, 
particularly Rowland's Macassar Oil. In medicine the root is 
applied externally tq eruptions, tthe leaves used as an alterative, 
and the flowers as a cardiac and stimulant in rheumatism and 
palpi tatiop of the heart. Mr. Atk/nson states that under the 
.name of Ratanjfit, the roots of «i Votentillh nepalensis , K x ok., 
Jatropha Ckircas, and other plants are also collected and spld. 
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Pterocarpua Marsupium. ■ 

^Veni '—Hindr, Bija-aal \ Dalchini, Dhorbeaula ; Tamil, Yen fid } Tdugu, Egisa. 

* A |arge deciduous tree, found jn Ceairal and Sout£ India. 
The tree, yields a red gum, like that *f Bute<% ftondosa. The 
heart- woo l is* ull of gtffh-resin and may oe raacfe to dye yellow* 
Wood durable, takes a fine poli^J; used fon doors, posts, -be^ps, 

furniture. Si * ., and proved to be suitable for railway sleepers. 

• ♦ 

Pterocarpua aantalinus. Red Sandal wood. 

V em.— Bengali, Rakta-chandefc ; Hindi, Lai Sandal ; Tamil , Shenshanda* 

num ; Telugn, Enu-gandhapu-chekka. • 

« • 

A sm .11 tijee^ found in South India, chiefly in Kadapa and 
Karnfil districts Red sandal is brought from these/iis^icts of 
Madrao in billets or root-pieces, and expbrted. Its chief value ifl 
as a dye wood, containing a red colouring* principle, “ santaUn” 
^rhich, dissolved in alcohol, imparts a beautiful salmon-pink 
coluur to cloth. In Europe it is used to dye feather anji wood, 
and as a colouring agent in pharmacy. In native medicine, the 
wood is used at an astringent, and an ointment of it*is applied 
externally in headache. The wood is close-grained, used for 
carved work in Bouses and temples. 

Punica Qranatum. Pomegranate . 

Xern . — Bengali , Dalim Bedan* fffindi, Anar ; Tamil, Mag Am ; Telugu, Dadima. 
The pomegranate tree is common all over India, but the 
frtiit is of a very inferior quality. The fruit sold at the markets 
of Nofhern India in the cgld season chiefly comes from Kandahar; 
the inside of these is of a beautiful red colour, wfth small seeds 
and of great lusciousness. The fruits with broken surface, called 
be-dana, are of supgrior quality, while those with a*smooth 
surface, called muscat , are soui* gnd ha^t large seeds. The 
pomegranate tree is abundwit in the lower Himalayas, but the 
fruit is very poor— useful, however, for its rind, called naspal , 
whjj'^fT is largely em*ployed in* dyeing cloth a greenish colour, in» 
tanning, and as an astringent medigine. It is of a reddish brown 
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colour, hard and leathery, and contains 18*8 per cent, of tannin^ 
with \ 0*8 of Sxtractine, and 171 of mucilage. The flowed arlso^ 
yield a fleeting dyeq£a li^ht-red colour. Uorocdo leather is 
tanned and dyed with pomegranate rind. The root-bark ia a 
.valuable anthelmintic. 

Randia dumetorum. 

Ve^jll .—Bengali, Hindi , Msmphal ; Tamil, Madduk&ny ; Teluga, Manda. 
m A deciduous tree, found in tfie jungles all over India* The 
fruit and the root-bark are Used in medicine ; the^ former is heat- 
ing and a powerfnl emetic, used ifiternally in colic, and as an 
application to swelliri^s and^as a poison to destroy fish; the latter 
istise^ in infusion to nauseate. In calico printing the fruit is 
employed as a colour-in^ensifier. Mr. Gamble states that, when 
ripe, it is roasted and eaten • as food. 

#• 

Rubia COrdifolia. Indian Madder. Manjit. 

Yem— Bengali, Manjistha ; Hindi, Manjit ; Telugu, Tamraral. 

The plant producing Ae manjit dye is common iu the 
Himalayas The dye is largely exported to the plains. The 
colour of manjit is bright, though not? so durable as that of the 
European madden Like madder, the utility of manjit results 
from the presence of two colouring principles, called alzariue 
and purpurine. These will not attach to cotton fabrics, unless in 
combination ^wit^i a metallic oxide. ft*is, however, too expensive* 
a dye to be much used. It is largely employed to colour medi- 
cinal oils, and as an astringent, is considered useful in skin 
diseases. 

Symplocos Sumuntia. 

Vem- — Bengali, Lodh ; Hindi, Pathari-Lodh. 

* A Small tree of the dry forests of Bengal and Burma. The 
bark and the leaves yield a ycllcfw dye which is used along witii 
madder. Mr. Liotard thinks the leaves are employed more as a 
mordant than a colouring material*. In medicine it is reckoned 
'cooling and astringent, and prescribed in bowel complaWs, 
diseases of £he eye, bad ulceif, fee. 
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Tectona grandis. The Teak Tree. 

Yern.— Bengali, Hindi, Dakhini, Sag ; Tamil, T«kjra; Bwxnuef Kyw. 

a A Urge'deciduous tree, found iu Burma, Central and South 
ftkim. *The teak tree is famous tor its timber, which (Mr* 
Gamble states) "does. act split, crack, wlkrp; o& alter its shape 
when once seasoned ; it does not suffer in contact with iron, and 
l^rarely, if ever attacked by while an4s. fts durability is prob- 
ably due to the aipmatic oil eontained in the wood, ft is the 
chief timber of India and Burma ; it is exported largely for ship- 
’building and the construct*^ of railway carriages. In India it 
if used for all purposes of house and ship-building, for bridges, 
sleepers, furnitirre,*and most other purposes. The leaves give a 
red dye; they are very large, and are used as plates, f<Jk J&cking 
and for thatching. An oil is extracted frjm the wood in Burnb 
»gpd is used medicinally *as a substitute for linseed oil and as a 
vanish” The supply of teak wood is said tp be diminishing* 

Terminalia belerica. The belencfMyrabolam. * 

Vem.- Bengal, Hinds Bahera ; Dakhini, Balia ; Tamil, Taurik-kay; Telugm, 
Taedrakaya ; Burmese, Thiaeiqyo 

A large deciduous tree, found in the forests of India and 
Btxrma. The astringent frnit is one of the myrabolams of com* 
merce, need in dyeing elcth and tanning leather. It is exported 
*to* Europe. Medicin&Hy'it is an astringent tonic in small dose$ 
in large doses purgative ; considered useful in dropsy, piles, 
diarrhoea, and leprosy. Tfre kernel of the fruit is said to act as a 
narcotic poison, and pr*> duces # intoxication if taken in a large 
dose ; an oil obtained from it is used for the liair. The tree 
yields large quantities of gu&, which is not much used. 
Terminalia Oheblia. Chehxdic t>r Black Myrabplam. 

Mem— Bengali, Harit^ki ; Hindi?Hw* ; DakhUi, Halda ; Tamil, Kaduk- 
kay ; Telugu, KaraWkaya ; Burmese, Panga. 

A # large, deciduous tree *pf the Sub-Himalyafl regions, 
Eastern Bengal, Assam, Centfal and Southern India. The tree 
is very valuable for its fruit, knoirn as the black ° myrabolam 
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of commerce, which is one of the beat fausiagfagMts in Ind&l 
Hr. Gamble wtates 

“ They *r# largely qjportad 1 from Bombay to Europe! So valuable 

Is Oils trifle in the Southern Wfl in Bern bay, that the Fewest Depart* 

t merit of that Circle oleailwinually at leastr B* s &0,000 (fift,0G<^ clear pro* 

fit from it alone, ■ In 187*7-78, the net profit was IK 77,°O0 ; in futtxre 

y em it is expected to average £ lakh^ {£ 10,000). The unripe fruit w used 

in tanning, dyeing, and in medicine. The fruits giro *with alum a yellow 

dye, and with iron-day give a good so A of ink. Astringent galls form on 

the young twigs, which are also* used for ink an 1 in dyeing and tanning. 

The kernel gives a transparent oil.” 

• 

* The value of mjrabolqm has of late been greatly appre* 
citfted^n Australia, and since the Melbourne Exhibition large 
quantities of it have beyi exported to that counjtry. The galls 
formed on the tender leaves by punotures made by an insect 
are as good as oak-galls in m the manufacture of ink. Mixecb- 
with alum they* give a yellow dye, and with ferruginous 
clay a*permanent black colour. In medicine the fruit is used 
as a powerful astringent in opthalmia and to psirify the blood; 
in large doses it is purgative. An infuslbn of the fruits of T. Che - 
hula, JL beleria, and Phr/llanthics Emblica taken every morn- 
ing is^aid to improve the general health by # regulating the ac- 
tion of the liver. Two kinds of T. Chebula fruits are sold in 
Jhe market, one large and the otlief small, called Jangi-hdr;* 
the latter is used in medicine only. A sweet conserve is made 
of the bigger fruits. The wood is durable, takes a good polish, 
and is used for building purposes, agricultural implements, and 
cabinet-work. The exports of myrabolams during the fire 
years ending 1880-81 were as follows : — 


1876- 77 ... 

1877- 78 .... 

1878- 79 ... 

1879- 80 ... 

188P-8\ ... 


bwts. 

£ 

... 361,217 

135,822 

... 537,055 . 

230,526 

... 541,346 

234,5*74 

... 354,977 

* 1 58,08?* 

... 315,628 

123,608 


y ••• 
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TenniaaJIa tbawatosa. 

Vern. -Bengali, Hindi, Alan, Piy«*al ; Tamil, Kam-nurd*^ Ttbtgu, Kadifi; 
Burmese, Touk»kyan, 

A large deciduous tree of the "Sub-Ttira^layan tract, Ben- 
gal, Burma, Central and Southern India. * The bark is used 
in tanning, and also in producing a black dye ; the ashes # of the 

bAk are tnade into a sort of lime which are eaten by the 

• • y 

natives with betel loaf. The trewyields a gum ; the fruit is*edibie, 
and is said to be a kind of myrabolam. The Tasar silk-worm 
feeds on the leaves. The rooSd is largely used for building pur- 
poses and for agricultural implements. 

• • • 

VenuUjo ruaderaspatana. 

Vein— Bengali, Raktapitta ; Tamil, Papli ‘^Tdugu, YerrachikatlL 
A large climbing shrub of Central add Southern India and 
Burnn,. The bark is made into csrdage ; the root yields a red 
dye, and is also used in medicine ; the tree *is said to^ield a 
gum. Dr. Bidie states : — 

“ The bark is ftsed along with Chay root (Oldenlandia tlmbelaUa) to 
produce a chocolate colour, often *seen on the borders of native cloths in 
Mysore, Bell ary, Huidarabad, &c. If galls bemadded, it is said to# yield * 
block colour. The collection of the dye at certain times of the year 
yields occupation to af large number of people in Western Mysore, where 
Jhe^lant is abundant.” 


Woodfordia floribunda. 

# Syn, — Grislea tomentosa.| 

Yem.— Bengali, Dhai ; Ujndi, Dha, Dhaora ; Dakhini, Phul-satti ; Telugu, 
Jargi. 

A large shrub, commons throughout India. The tree is 
valuable for its flowejs which yield a red dye used in colouring 
cotton, silk, and leather. The leaves and tlje twigs are used in 
dyeing yellow. About 27 tens of the flowers are annually ex- 
pojjed from th*e Kumaun hill#. . The Dhdi flower deserves the 
attention of European dyersp. In medicine the dried flowera- 
are prescribed as an astringent tjnic in the disofdera of the 
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mucus membranes, hcemorrboids, and hr derangements of the 
liver ; and are also considered a safe stimulant ip pregnahqy. 
The leaves are also ordinal, r 

Wrightiathictoria^ 

Vem.— Bengali, Indrajau ; Hindi, Dudhi *; ' Tamil, PdW, Vepile ; Telugu, 

Tedi»pffl, , 

i( A, small deciduous tree, found in Rajpuiana, Central and 
South India. The leaves yield an inferior sort of indigo blue 
and are used in dyeing. The wood is valuable, used for carving 
and turning. In medicine the seeds are used as an an the)* 
miotic. 
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f6) Fibrous Substances. 


India isrich in fibrous resources; but a large number of 
tftem has not yet been utilised owing to tl!!fe difficulty of^extrac- 
tiou from^he jtems, or the heavy costW ij*ansf>ort. The follow- 
ing is a list of plants from which fibre is generally extracted : — 


Abroma auguata. 
Abutilon imlicura. 

Acacia Latrouum. 

Agave nraericann. 

A gave imlicp. « 

Aloe vulgaris. 

Thanassa sativa. 

Ahona reticulata. 

An- na squamosa. 
Batubu«ta arundinacea. 
Bauhit; t ra^'.ruos^. 
Bauhinia tomentosa. 
Bauhmia Vahlii, 

•Iteriya Amonilla. 
lief la Rh 'jpattra. 
Boehmeiia nivea. 

Bombax malabaricum. 
Bornssna B.ibelliforniia. 
Broussonotea i>apj#ifera. 
Butea frond osa. 

Onlamus species. 
Calotropis gigatitei* 
Cgnnabis sativa. 

Carey a arboren. 

Cerbera Odollaio. 

Coqos nucifera. 

Vorchorus olitorius. 
Cordia augustifolia. 
Cardin Myxa. 

Crotalaria juncea. 

Daphne pa py races. 
DischrostachyR ceneria, 
Dolichaii'lrone falcata. 
Ficus bengaleusis. 

Ficus religiosa. 

Ficus Tsieln. 

Fourcroya gigantea. 

G«ra corylifolia. 
Gossypium herbaceum. • 


! Orewia oaficatA. 

GrewiH oppositifolia. 
Grewia rot undifolia. 
Grewia tilaafolia. 
Hardwickia binata. 
Hibiscus Abelmoschus. 
Hibiscus ca^nabinus. 
Hindis escuientus. 
Hibiscus ficulneus. 
Hibiscus mutabilia. 
Hibiscu^rosa s»nensis. 
Hibiscus tiliaceus. 
Liuum usftatissimum. 
Malachra capitata. 
Marsdenia Hoylei. 

Melia Azadriaoflta. 
M#>ringa pterygosperma. 
Musa paradisiaca. 

Musa sapientum. 

Musa textilis. 

Odina Wodier. 

Opuntia Dillenji. 
Pavonfa odorata. 

Pavnnia zeylanicura. 
Phoenix dactylifera. 
Phoenix sylvestrirfl 
Polyalthia longifolia. m 
Saccharum Mnuja. 
Saccharum officinarum. 
Saccharum Sara 
Saccharum spontaneum. 
Sauseviera zeylanicg. 
Sesbania aculeata. 
Sesbania cegyptica. 
Shellus aspera. 

Si da acuta. 

Sida rhombifolia.* 
tiierculiu ojjfiata. 


Tljg most important ones* are discribed below 
Abroma ' Augusta , See Medicinal Products. 
Abutilon indicum , See ditto 
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Agave americana. Aloe Plant. 

' Vera.— Bengali, Koyan, Murga ; Hindi, Baku ; Tamil Anaik-katraii-a? 

^Telugu, Rakaahi mattalu. 

The Americap aloe, a # native ol America, is now common in 
every part of India, fwhere it forms a*good hedge plant. An 
excel lept fibre is obtained from the leaves, suitable for the manu- 
facture of ropes, and other articles. Beautiful strong mats ate 
mjfnufirctured from this fibre at Hazaribagh,, in Bengal. A lig- 
neous fibre is also obtained from the stem of the plant, winch is 
known in Madras as the Pitd thread Major Drury states that in 
many comparative experiments aloe fibre rope was found strong-, ~ 
er *than ooir, country hemp, or jute ; a bundle of it bore a 
weight of c 270 lbs., while that of Russian hemp only 160 lbs. 
According to Lindley, the roots possess diuretic and antisy- 
philitic properties, and are brought to Europe mixed with 
sarsaparilla. «• 

» ^ 

Ananassa sativa. Pine-apple. 

Vern. —Bengali, Aanarai ; Dakhini , Aminas ; TairtH^ An&sha ; Telugu , 
Ananas. c 

A*perennial 1 to 8 feet; native of the moist forests of 
South America; said to have been introduced^ into India by the 
Portuguese, iu ] 594«, but now common in Bengal, Burma, South 
Jndia, avd a ( t the foot of the Himalayas. The pine-apple niay 
be grown in abundance in all warm countries, in damp soils, 
under the shade of trees. When once* planted it requiries very 
little attention; although, if cultivatediwith care and manured 
with sweepings the size and taite of the fruit are much 
improved. The fruit, which is abundant in the rainy season, 
is very' agreeable. The leaver, sometimes 3 yards long, yield a 
fine white fibre, which is made into strings and ropes. They 
become stronger when wet In Jafva and the Straits, a valu- 
able fabric, the pina silk of commerce, is manufactured from it 
Dr. Boyle, in his “Fibrous Plants* of India," makes the follow- 
ing remarks on the Ananas fbre : — 
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“The pine-^pple, orVnauas, is so well known as an object of the moat 
careful culture in Europe, on account of its pleasantly swee^ and a^matic ' 
frtiit, that we should not expect to find it included among oordage plants. 
Butfta lo«g and rigid leaves, which are thorny eat the y^&ges aq<l point* 
abound in %»q nan tity of fine whito fibres which* are, • in «ome countries, 
woven into the fiiest fabric*, •betted or twisted into, lines far fishing and into . 
ropes possessed of considerable strength. These are said not to be injured 
bacons tan t immersion in water, a property winch the natives increase**by 
tanniug them. * & * * + In^he experiments which I hatfe made 
with these various fibres (different kinds j>f pine-apple fibres), a certain 
quanti'y of those prepared at Madras boro 26" ft., while a similar quantity 
>m Siugapur bore 350 tbs. before they broke ; but New Zealand flax, it^the 
*amo proportions, bore only 260 ft.” 

The extraction of the fibre from the leaves is, however, 
very labor lous^and until some machine's invented for facilitat- 
ing the process, the industry has no«chance of further develop- 
ment in India. The juice of tj^e fresh leaves is a powerful 
anthelmintic, and that of the fruit a remarkable antisoorbutic. 

Anona reticulata. Netted Castafd-apple. 

Vem. — Nona ; Dakhini>J lUmphal ; Tamil, Edmerta mararn ; 
Telugu, lidm ckuttu^ 

A tree, 20 Jo 30 feet ; grows wild or cultivated in IJengal, 
Burma, and South India. Its dark brownish fruit' (netted cus- 
tard-apple), which ripens in the hot season, is eaten by the 
nsrtivtfs, but is not much Esteemed. The dried unripe fruit 
yields a black dye. A good fibre can bo extracted* from the 
Mranchlets, which is suitable for the manufacture of rope, cord- 
age, &c. As the tree requires no cultivation, aud the fruit 
improves by pruning after i t t is in season, the'* fibre can be 
obtained at a small cost from* the cuttiugs. As a cheap article, 
therefore, it deserve# some attention. 

Bambusa arundinacea. Bamfoo. 

Vern. —Sanskrit, Vansa; Pcwian, Nai-hindi; Bengali , Jlmdi, Bdns; Tamil, 
*MangiI ; Telugu , Mflkfcus. « 

'The bamboo isVound almost everywhere in India, and is one 
of the most useful of Indian plants. The frame-w6rk and the ■ 
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posts of the village huts in Bengal are entirely made of bamboo. 
Baskets, mats, chairs, ladders, masts of vessels, bed posts, flsli- 
ing-rods, speaks, carts, and all sorts ot house-hold furniture are 
made of it yo^jng ( shoots ; when tender, are eaten as a 
vegetable. }* 

^ different species of bamboo grow wild in almost all the 
mountainous tracts in In$ia and Burma*, and various proposals 
have from time to time been made to utilise them as a paper- 
making material, but no satisfactory result has yet been 
achieved in this direction. Mr. twutledge, in his paper on 
u Bamboo considered as a jaaper-making material/’ writes — 

“ Of all the fibre-yieMing plants known to botanical science, there is 

- i* 

not One so well caculated to meet the pressing requirements of the paper 
tirade as bamboo, both as regards facility ami economy of production, as 
well as the quality of the paper ‘ stock 1 which* can be manufactured there- 
from. Grown under favourable con ilitious of climate ami soil, there is no 
plant which will give so heavy a crop of available fibre to the acre and no 
plant that requires so little for its cultivation and continuous production.” 

Mr. Atkinson states that 

" attempts have been made in England to obtain from the bamboo a half- 
stuff or pulp for pap*r manufacture, but these have failed, chiefly from 
using the plant when it had attained to some degree of maturity, and fhe 
fibre had become extremely dense and the external slUn haid and silicious. 
In this state the processes for softening tin material and convertin'* it iuto 
pulp by long noutinued boiling or digesting in very strong solutions of caus- 
tic alkali at a high temperature were troublesome, expensive, and dangerous. 
Mr. Houtledge will therefore take the young *>lant, and by a system of close 
plantations, well watered and systematically cropped, ensure successive 
growths nvailabrfe for paper stock. ” 

Sir J. D. Hooker, in his Himalayan Journal, describes a ma- 
nufactory for making paper ort of bamboo.- He found the stems 
steeped in large wafer-tanks wiJha solution of lime for a length 
©f time, after whioh they were taken out, and beaten on stones, 
until they became soft, and all the hard matter removed, ^he 
bamboo flowers once in 30 or 40 years in seasons of extreme 
drought, and this event is considered as a precursor of famine. 
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The seeds are eaten foiled like ri<5e. Medicinally the silicious 
deposit, called in Hindi Tabashir or Banslochan, * Tamil *Mun- 
galuppu, Telugu Venduruppu, formed : jn th^/ joints of the 
female bamboo, is considered efficacies in partilyiic complaints, 
flatulency, and poisoning cases. It is also esteefned as a valu- * 
■able nervine tonic. The root considered a diluent, th/e bfirk 
a specific for eruptions' and the leav& an anthelmintic^ and a 
powerful emmenagogue. A fftngus growing at the root of the 
bamboo is esteemed as a valuable Vermifuge. 

Bauhinia purpurea. 

Vern -—Bengali, llaktf* kauch.au; Hindi, Kaliar; Tamil, Pedda-ard; Telugu , 
Kauchan ; Burmese, Mahalay-kani. 

An ornamental tree, 20 to 30 tfeet ; found in Bengal, 
Burma, North- Westerp Provinces, and South India. Buds 

*eaten as a vegetable. Bark usfcd for dyeing and tanning. 

Medicinally, bark astringent, rook carminative, flowers ^axative ; 
bark or root and flowers, mixed with rice-water, used as* matu- 
rant for boils *and abscessess. /The tree also yields a gum, 
called 8emki-gond. A fiore fs extracted from the bark. 

• • 9 

Bauhinia tomentosa. Downy fountain Ebony ; Yellow 
Bauhinia . • 

Tern. — Sanskrit, Uf<ama(iuja ; Tamil , Katatti ; Buiir&se Ma-ha-hl«-ga*wa. ^ 

i * • 

A large shrub, 12 feet ; native of South India' The dried 
leaves and buds are gpen in dysentery ; a decoction of the 
root-kark is considered useful iu liver complaints and as an 
anthelmintic, the bruised bark* is externally applfed on tumours 
and wounds. A cordage fibre is extracted from the bark. 

Bauhinia Vahlii. 

Malda ; Dakhini,^ h^mbuli ; Tehigu, Adda. 

A large climbing shrub, 40 to 50 feet ; native of the Hima- 
byas and the hilly districts: The seeds have a sw^et, astrin- 
gent flavour; eaten fried in cfarified butter. The creeper in its 
natural state is used for suspension bridges over hill streams 
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in the Himalayas, and a fibte, called is ^manufactured 

from 'the bark, for which purpose it is first boiled and then bdat- 
en with a mali^t, to render it soft and pliant. The leaves, wbkj}) 
are a foot in length wid /breadth, are made into umbrellas and 
» baskets by being sewn together with*twigs, aiufalso used for 
thatching. The kernels are said to possess tonic and aphrodi- 
siac properties. 

* « 

Betula Bhojpattra. Indian Paper Birch. 

Vem. — Sanskrit, Hindi , Bliurja ; Bengali, Bhurjipatra Tdugu , Barjapatri , 
, chettu. f 

* Native of the Himalayas. In ancient times the bark was 
used ,as writing paper. It is at present used for packing, 
making umbrellas, covering thatches, and for hu.^ka tubes. 

Bcehmeria nivea . — kheea Grass ; Chin,. Grass; Ramie. 

Vem. — Bengali, Kiah ; Hindi,* Puia ; Burmese , Goun. 

A perennial, indigenous j£n Chinn, Japan, Indian Archi- 
pelago, Burma, Assam, Eastern Bengal, and the lower Hima- 
layas. The plant has of la'*3 attracted considerable atten- 
tion for its beautiful, soft, glossy fibre, suitable for the manu- 
facture of textile fabrics, and which promises to be one of the 
most important of the economic products of Itydia. The separ- 
ation of the fibre from the stems ir., 0 however, at present very 
laborious a<id expensive, and a machine capable of facilitating 
this process is much wanted. In 18^1 a prize of £5^000 was 
offered for any successful machine, and this reward was* again 
renewed in 1&77, and a competitive* trial of seven machines 
was held at Saharanpur, but none gf these were able to produce 
very satisfactory results . 

What the Govetnment of fadia required is— 

“A machine or process capable of producing, by animal, water, or 
f-team power, a ton of dressed fibre of a quality which *hall average in 
# valu8 net less than £45 per ton iu the Etiglish innsket, at a totnlHP»??*ki- 
cludiug all jjroceHses of preparation tuid all needful allowance for wear 
and tear, of not more than £15 pe^ton, laid down at anv port of shipment 
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in India, and £D0 in En|)and, after payment of all the charges usual in 
trade t>efore goods reach the hands of the manufacturer.* The processes 
of*preparation are to be understood to iuclude al^the citations required 
subsequent to the cutting of the stems from the ylantfwi the fields, until 
the fibre is ffi a gpnriition fit to be packed fx>r cjnveyauice to the market. 
The machinery employed must be simple, strong, durable and inexpensive, 
suk^ should be suited for erection in* the plantations where thetheea is 
jrown. It must be adapted for treatment o£ the fresh stems as c/it from 
the plant. The treatment of drie<f steins offers certain difficulties, and 
the fibre prepared from them must, moreof^r, always be much more costly 
than the fibre produced from grjA stems. Except during hot, dry wea- 
*2R<r preceding the rains in Upper India (where* the rheea grows best) 
if is very difficult # so # to dry* the stems tfaat no fermentation or mildew 
shall octar. But during thus season the stems are compa^^ely siiort 
and the crop pooj^ and stunted, nrdess it is ^tficially irrigated and sucji 
greatly increases the cost of cultivati on. *In the rainy season the plant is 
ijj fine cocditn c, but at this Reason it is almost impossible to dry the stems 
in quantity without lujinmg the fibre, uu less recourse is had to artificial 
mesus of dossication, which greatly increAws the cost of the material. It is 
therefore obvi- ns that the attention of linven tors should be given to tho 
discovery of v process for the treatmei^fof the green stems.” * 

The leaves are suitable far the manufacture of paper. 


Bornbax. maia*baricum. Red Cotton>trce. 

Vem. —^v^Z/W^SaluKLli , Bengali, Simul ; Hindi , Simal ; Dakhini, Sair 
TawitL Mufilava *, Ttlugu, MundJ^buraga ; Bnrnysc., La-i. 

arge tree, found all over India and Burma^ *A large 
quantity of cotton is every year obtained from the tree, which is 
cbiefly # used in stuffing p&lows and mattresses. It is too short 
tfcr the manufacture of textile fabrics, but is veiy valuable as 
a paper-material, and as such it deserves the attention of paper 
manufacturers. The inner dark yields a fibre suitable for the 
manufacture of rougli cordage. 'She gum, callqd mochras , is fi 
valuable aphrodisiac, and is efficaoious as an external.appLicant 
to swellings of the limbs ; thfe root is stimulant and tonic, and 
ejp*fic^n large doses ; leave® employed as an aphrodisiac and 
in special diseases : in Java *the bark is used as ^an emetic. 
The seeds also contain a Jarge pjpportion of oil. The wood ip 
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not durable, and is used only for toys, Aabbards, tea-cbe«t§, 
planks for liglit work, 4c. 

Borassus fla%dlifonni8. • Palmyra Tree. 

Veril.— Tiilf; Bengali, Tril ; Hindi , Tor ; Tamil, P|p&n maram ; 

Tetugu , TuAi chettu. 

The palmyra palm is common in Bengal, Bebar, and Sou£h 
Injjha, the various product of which are put U many economic 
uses. A Tamil poem of Ceylon mentions Eighty purposes to 
which this tree can be put The imjaature stone inside the green 
fruit is delicious tg eat and considered cooling. The pul 
matter adhering to the fibres surrounding th§ stone in the ripe 
fruit, *th% s^go-like substance founcLinside the head of the tree, 
and the kernel of the «germinating seeds, are ^11 eaten. The 
sweet juice drawn from floVering spaces "yields sugar, and by 
fermenting it an intoxicating liquor is made, which is largely 
drunk by the lower classy An ardent spirit is also distilled 
from it. The leaves were formerly used like paper to write books 
on and to "this day they are irt’ed for this purpose in Orissa and 
Southern India, where an iron style is\ised to write upon them; 
in certain parts of Benga 1 young children use them to write the 
alphabet. They are also largely used for making fans, mats, bas- 
kets, bags, winnows, hats, umbrellas, and for that ching&c. Very 
meat baskets of palmyra leaf are made in Madras. The fibres of 
the petioles of the leaves are used for making rope and twine. 
The wood is very hard and is used to *make rafters, beams, &c. 
At Monghir i^is used to make ornaments. Medicinally, the juice 
of the fresh petioles is given as a stimulant antiphlegmatic, and 
is used by the native physicians as an adjunct of their stimulant 
drugs in the low stages of intermittent and remittent fevers. 
The ashcof the dry *spidan <5f barren trees is anti-acid and is 
largely used in heartburn; it also acts as a powerful blister, and 
therefore' applied on enlarged liter and spleen in combjnaVon 
with some p demulcent substance. The water inside the seeds 
of the green fruit is refrig^ent and diuretic, and is given to 
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check hiccup * The pVlp of the ripe fruit is applied externally in 
slyn diseases. Palm sugar is antibilious and alterative and is used 
itA bcpat^p disorders and gleet. Ttejuic* is djrfretic jand is 
prescribed^ chronic gonorrhoea. 

Broussonetia papyrifera. Paper Mulberry . 

•Vem. — Burmese, Mahlaipg. 

A small tree* found in Bugjma. The tree is famous for its 
fibrous bark, from which a very fyie white cloth is made in 
•Otaheite, whioh*is worn byjtoe people there. It readily takes 
“Wlour. A paper is made from the bark iff iDhina and Japan.* . 

Calamus Rotang. Rattan Cane. # 

Vem. — Persian, Bod ; Bengali, Hindi . Bet: Tamil, Peranfbti* ; Telugu . 

Betij/mu. 

This plant, which grows in moist localities in Bengal, Assam 
^outh India, and Burma, yields the best rattan cane of com- 
merce. There are many forms, dislmguished according*to the 
thickness or thinness of the and other properties, and 

found in differen? localioies^ Rnttm cane is split into strips 
and largely used in the manufacture of chairs, sofas, and light 
carriages. It is also made into strong mpes for dragginglieavy 
weights, and for landing wild elephants. Baskets and boxes 
are of thin entire cary^and so also are peculiar boats seen 

on the Megna. The seeds and tender shoots are \ised as an 
artfcle of food. 

Oalotropis gigantea. Gigantic Swallow Wort; Madar . 

V©m. — Sanskrit , Arka ; Bengali ^ Amanda ; Hindi, Madar ; Dakhini, Akra ; 

Tamil , Erulikam ; Teluyu, Jilledu-chettu ; Burmese, Mai-oh. 

A small shrub, G f to 10 feet ; found in waste lands aU over,* 
r India. The different products of this plant can be*put to various 
economic uses, but as yet po method has been discovered to 
work^hem cheaply. It yields a, manna, called M adar-fra- shade- 
kdtf ; t'de dried milk^ juice which exudes from the plant can be 
prepared like caoutchouc and gutta-percha ; the silky down 

19 
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contained in the pods is suitable for stuffing pilltfws and is made 
into paper, and is also capable of being spun into the finest yvn 
from yhich Sui be woven# a sort of flannel-like clqjL •The 
fibre obtaineiuom the stems, known as the bowstring hemp of 
India, is perhaps the strongest vegetable fibre .known. In a com- 
ptfisen made between mady and other fibres with a thjpe- 
strand | inch rope, the following results were ‘obtained : — 


Cocos nucifera, capabfe of sust jiniDg 

t Hibiscus cannabinus „ * 

• Sanseviera zoylaniA „ „ 

• • 

% Go8sypium herbaceum „ „ 

ftneriqana >> 

Crotalaria juncea „ „ 

Calotropis gigantea * *„ „ # 

The milky juice and afeo the root are used medicinally as 
an alterative ; and in fit I treatment of leprosy and other 
cutaneous affections. 


lbs. 

224 

290 

316 

346 

362 

4(7 

652 


Oareya arborea.. Carey's Tree, 

Vffrn . — Hindi , < Kumbhi ; Tamil , Ptita-tammi ; ‘Tdugu, Bud^-darmi ; 

Burmese , Bambai. 

A large deciduous tmt r £ound in the Sub-Himalayan tracts, 
Bengal, Burma, Central and Southern India. The bark yields 
a fibre suitable for cordage; wood durable, used for agricultural 
implements and now being tried as railway sleepers in Bengal ; 
fruit called khuni is eaten in the Panjab. Medicinally, bark 
astringent, tlowers given as a tonic after child-birth. The 
tree also yields a gum of which little is known. 

^Corchorus olitorius. Jute. 

* 

Vera. — Bengali) Pflt, 

Since the Crimean war, jute^as become one of the*^ost 
important articles of the expo/t trade of Bengal. It is now 
extensively cultivated in v Northern Bengal. Many jute 
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factories ‘have now b^n established near Calcutta. The follow- 
ifi£ figures show the exports of raw jute during the five j»ears 
endjng 1880-81. — 


1876 - 77 

1877 - 78 

1878 - 79 
^ 879-80 

1880-81 


Qifjfntity. 

• twt. r 

4,5W,2S5 

6,450,270 

6,021.382 

#6,680,070 

•5,809,815 


Value. 

£ 

2,030,646 
3,518,113 
3,800,426 
4,370, <»3f* 


Besides raw jute the value of jt\te manufactures exported 
• during the same years was a* follows : — 


18" 

;-77 .... 

719,477 

18 

;-78 # r .. . 

. . . 771,127 

tt 

4-79 . 

. 1,( '98, 434 

H 

9-80 . . * 

. 1,195, Gel* 

U 

0-81 

. ., . 1,130,671 


T ie tender leaves of the jute pfcint are eaten as a voge- 
♦iAble, and the bitter leave? of her variety are used as an 
antibilius medicine. 


Crotalaria juncea. Indian Hei*p. 

Vern.— £• ngMi, Hindi, San ; Dakhjfi, Janab ka-nar ; Tamil, Menappa-nar 
Tdugu, jenapa nara f Bv mem, Pan. • 

Extensively, cultivated all over India for iis fibre, wh^ch is, 
however, not so soft as jute. Dr. Bidie states that the speci- 
mens of cloth madl of it kept in tlj^Iadras Museum are pretty 
«m<J s^FSng. At Jaipur, p5p*er is manufactured from coajse 8an. 
Seeds used to purify the blood in special diseases. 

Ojper^s tegetum. 

Vern-— Bengali, Mddurktfti. 

The smooth, elegant mats, commonly fouSd in Lower 
Bengal, are made of this sedg«, which is cultivated in Midnapur, 
a district in the neighbourhood pf Calcutta. The cu4ms ift. 
tl^e green state are split into^ tyvo or three pieces, which in 
drying contract and - becon*9 nearly round. The lloors of 
houjps in Calcutta are almost entirely covered with mats 
ifiade of this sedge* The fine Maslarul mats are also made* 
of it. t 
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Daphne papyracea. 

yern. — Setbartia. 

A large shrub, found in the Himalayas and the Kfyusia 
Hills. 'Two v^cietie^of this plant are known ip the liaunaun 
Hills, one with white* flowers and yellow fruit, afid ^he other 
with purple flowers and fruit of the same colour. From the 
barl? of both the toughs Nepal paper is made. Mr. Atkin^m 
states i — 

“ The pulp manufactured fiv>m the Daphne papyracea yields materials 
for a paper that gives the engraver fi&$r impvessious'than any English- ' 
made paper, ami nearly ^as good as the fine Chinese paper that is employed 
for what is called India-paper* proofs. The • paper t made from the shruh 
in kb^iaun is almost as strong and durabje as leather, and is largely used 
for village records and coipt proceedings. It is exported to r ribet on the 
north and to the plains oq the fiiouth for manuscripts and account-books. 
With this wealth of raw material in existence, it is remarkable that £ 0 ^ 
little has been done to render the fibre resources of our hills available to 
Europoap enterprise.” 

The bark is also used tofm-ake ropes. 

Dhadka grass. Andropogon 

A p consignment of 200 lbs. of this grass was # sent to Amster- 
dam by Mr. *T. Deveria. The exhibitor states that the grass is qn 
excellent paper material, agdjs anxious to ha^ea fair trial from 
paper manufacturers. He states : — <■ 

“ The giass could be procured, if required, in unlimited quantities; 
and if any paper-making firm will undertake to put up a mill on the spot 
where it comes from, arrangements could be made to give up all the land 
rbuuired for the mill premises fre^ of rent or at a nominal rent for 99 
years ; and 5,000 acres of land would betlaid out for the growth of the 
grass for the use of the mill so buih. The yield from the 5,000 acres 
v^puld uwst likely be about 2,500 tgns of grass, apd the cost of growing, 
cutting, and layihg dawn on the mi’l premises would be about £l-5s. per 
ton. The grass would yield about 60 per cent, of paper, whence the mill 
could depend ob turning out about 1,500 tons of paper. This at the 
wholesale fate of Gd. per lb. in Calc«tta wouljl present an 
'£84,000 per year ; allowing a third for* cost of manufacture, &c., would 
leave a clear 1 profit of about £56,000 a year. The Bally mills, paying 



for their imteriitl from Mb to £4 per ton, are paying large dividends SffflJ 
y e y ) ami they have no material known to them (except tfce Dhadk^ grass 
that I first brought to their notice two years ago) that^can be worked 
ckeftply. ^These mills have a capital oft^96 9 W ; so tfcat in twv years by 

the above ^rADgement such a capital ct ultimo itcorere?^ 

• • 

Gossypium herbaceum.* Cotton. 

Vem. — frtnskrit, Karpas ; BcwjnJj., TuM ; ffm t, Rui ; Tamil , * Pgptti ; 

Tehutv, JJrafti ; Burmese, Wa. 

Cotton wool iff the fibrou^ substance attached to the seeds 
of several species of Gossyjriutn. The cotton plant is by*some 
authors regarded as indigenous to this country, and the fabrics 
inade in India were in Rodent tim^s the wonder of the worlch 
Dace. , a town m Bengal, w$s the seat of extensive cqttqp .rubric 
manufacture i?j*ancient times. In the* last century the Easj; 
India Company used to expoit large quantities of cotton fabrics 
%4o Europe, but the native manufacture has now almost entirely 
been superseded by the cheap ynachine-m&de articles from 
Manchester. Raw cotton is uowt largely exported to Europe, 
and the following figures show tl p quantities exported during 
the five years ending 1880-81 : — 


• 

Quantify. 

Value. 


* cwl. 

£ 

1 876-77 

4,557,914 

11,746,183 

1877-78 ! . 

3,459,i'77 

9,383,534 

1878-79 ...... 

. “■ 2,966,060 • 

7,913,045 

19*^80 ...*.. 

3,948,476 

11,145,452 

188<'-81 

4,541,539 

1$, 24 1,734 


The American war qf 1SG5-66 gave great impetus to this 
trade*; before that date the trade was not so important. 

Various attempts have fitun time to timo*been madtf^to 
improve the quality of cottoi}, and a special office (that of the 
Cotton Commissioner) was for some time entertained «to loojj 
after the interests of the cotton trade. *The # exotic varieties 

0 & • 

that have been acclimatised^in the country aro New Orleans, 
TJpkjpd Georgian, Bahmie, &q. Other varieties that deserve 
nGtice^are the Garo v Hills cotton, a long-stapled soft fibre lately* 
discovered ; and the Nankin (G. herbaceum , var. teligiosum ), 
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a naturally-coloured fibre said to be suitaby^ for brown Uniforms 
for soldiers. nThe Hinganghat cotton has found most favotiF 
in the European market. * 

Cotton seedfc^re a valuable fodder very nutritious tfwing to 
the large percentage <*f nitrogenous matter they contain. They 
also yield an oil by expression, but very little oil is extracted in 
thiauiountry. 

G-rbwia oppositifolia. 

> Vem. — Hindi , Biul. 

A moderate-sized tree of the NWth-West Hhnalayas. The 
leaves are used as fodder ; the bark yields a fibre, used for rop^ 
mal^ng and paper, but is not durable. ‘ * • 

Hardwic&ia binata. , 

i 

Vern . — Hindi , Anjtpi ; Taryil, Actia ; Teluyu , Nar-yepi. 

A deciduous tree, found in^the dry forests of South and Cen T 
tral India. Mr. ^Gamble states thAt it is perhaps u the hardest 
and heaviest wood in India; it 13 extremely durable, liable to split, 
but does not warp. It is used ¥pr bridge and hou$e posts and for 
ornamental work. It. is recommended f«r sleepers, but is probab- 
ly too hard, heavy* and difficult to work, to be in much favour. 
Out of nine sleepers laid down on the Mysore State Railway and 
taken up after 7*to 8 years, *fcwere found goo&, two still service- 
able, an<J only one bad. About 2,000 *hUve been used on tfie Hcl- - 
kar and Nimach line. The bark yields a strong and valuable fibre. 
The leaves are given as fodder to cattle. It yields a gum.” *' 

E^elicteres Isora. Screw Plant. 

Vern. — Bengali, Antmora ; Hindi ^ Murorphali ; Tamil, Valambirikai ; 
Telugu , Gabadarra ; Bur%ie*c, Thugmay-chay. 

v A shrub, found in almost all parts of Ir\dia and Burma. The 
singular-looking fruits of this plant, consisting of five capsules 
twisted clflsely in the shape of a scrpw, are made into a liniment 
for application ’on sores of the ear. They are also iuternally^pre- 
scribed in colic, from an idea that .the twisted capsules ai% su^ 
posed to resemble the convulsions of the intestines. The branches 

\ 
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^ield a fibre SuitablS^or the manufacture of coarse cordage and 
_ \:ind of gunny bags. 

BibisQ]is Abelmoschus. Musk ifallou* 

ftyn. — AbeltnoschuB moschatus. ( 

V BTu^-Banski'it, Bengali, Kasturi; Hindi , Mushkdana; Dalchini , Kala- 
kasturi; Tamil, Kastura-benda; Telugu, Karpura-benda; Burmese, Balu-waki. 

An annual, found in the raifiy se^ion in many parts of *ffidia. 
The seeds, calle3 music malloyf in English and hub-ul-rtmshk in 
Arabic, from its smell resembling a gnixture of musk and %mber, 
are used medirnnally in chronic dyspepsia as a cordial and stoma- 
chic. They are also used as a scent to perfume powders *and 
pomatums. TJie*8talks*yield a white, glossy fibre, which ip Dr. 
Roxburgh's experiments brt)ke with a weight of 107 ibs*f In Ben- 
gal the pi<*nt throws wild, within enclSsed orchards, under tlfe 
shade of larger trees, and may probably be made to take the place 
of useless undergrowths, if a demdnd arises for the fibre and the 
seeds. The seeds deserve attentiflu as a perfuming agent : they 
sell at Calcutta at 2^8. per potfftdf 

Hibiscus carSiabinuS. limp# saved Hibiscus ; Brown Hemp . 
Vern, — Bengali , Mesta-pat; 'Hindi, San; Dalchini, Ambari ; Tamil, 
Paliftigu ; Telugu, Ghongu-kurn. # 

♦ Cultivated in^tlie North-Western Provinces and Panjab for 
its fibre, of whfch ropes and cowbge, sackcloth and paper are 
nmd^ The plant also grows wild in the Kumaun billsr In the 
plains it is generally put on the edges of the fields in which other 
frops^have been sown. Ifibiecus cannabinus fibre is not so good 
as the fibre of Crotolaria juncea, but it is stronger, as provecjfin 
Dr. Royle’s experiments, i$ which it broke with a weight of 
190 lbs., while san broke with 150 lbs. The young leaves are eaten 
as pot-herb ; seeds «are used as an external application *on paths 
%nd bruises. 

Hibiscus esculentus. Okhro. 

.J7ern.— Sanskrit, Gaudhamula ; • Bengali , Dheuras ; Hindi , BMndi ; Tamil , 
Vefidi ; Tulugup Benda. * 

A herbaceous annual, cultivated all over India? for its fruit, 
whiclj is eaten as a vegetable, Th^ mucilage from the fruits and 
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seeds is used Medicinally ns a demulcent. 4 / 1 © stem® yield 11 good 
fibre, # which, fiowever, has not yet been much utilised. They ary 
thrown away or burnt«fter the fruit has been removed tye Skt$ 
can probably b^ob.taiiied cheaper than many fibreyjgir in nse, 

* should a market be esJablished for it. 4fajor Drury, in his work 
on * Useful Plante of India, states that the fibre is <l strong 
an$ pliant, and well snited for the manufactarefof ropes, string, 
gunny bags, and paper. A buntite of them tested by Dr, Rox- 
burgh bore a weight of 79 lSs. whei^ dry and 95 Jbs. when wet,” 

Hibiscus flculneus. f 

Vem. — Bengali, Ban-dherras; Tamil, Pa»upu be^da^ Nella benda. 
i Jr. 43a<}four states that “ it grows abundantly in the black 
cotton soils of India, and* the bark contains a larg^ proportion of 
white reticulated fibre 'simildr to that obtained from the mul- 
berry, and useful for gunny bags and paper.” 

Hibiscus mutabilis. 

Vem.— Bengali, Sthalpad^a* Hindi, Gul-i-ajail. 

Cultivated iu gardens for i U flowers, wliicb are given as an 
offering to gods. The stems yield a fibre, of which the inner layer 
is soft and silky. 

Hibiscus rosa-sinensis. Shoe-flower. 

Vem. — Bengali, Jaba ; JJaK/iini, Jaa^t ; Tamil, 

* Java-pushpamu. 

Cultivated in gardens for its red flowers, which are given 

as an offering to the Goddess of Energy. In medicine the flowers 
are considered emollient, and an infusion of the petals is given as 
a demulcent. The flowers also yield, a red dye, and may be used 
to polish boots and shoes. The steins yield a fibre, of which the 
inner layer is soft and silky. 

Hibiscus SabdarifrH. Roselle; Red Sorrel. 

Vem.— Bengali, Mesta ; Dalchini, Lrl-anbara ; Tamil, Sivappukasburuk- 
kai ; Telugu, Erra-gom-kaya ; flurmese, Tkem-ban-kEien boung. 
Cultivated in gardens for the calyces, whteh are acid in taste, 
and are mado into an excellent jelly. The stems contain a good 
silky fibre. The leaves are used as greens. 


Shappattup-p^T<j%w 



Hibiscus tiliaceus ^ 

. < flvn -V iiiuuin tilUc.uiu. , 

• *Co*»» m *« S«nd.ttof «4 to }»« 

The fihre^Khe inner bwjt is made into «r<3ago, Toe Writ » 

used in medicine. 


irfaranta arun4inacfca. Arrowroot • 

A native of thefWest Indies, now acclimatised in India. It 
produces the Ijest kind of^arrowroot. A sample of arrowroot 
jjrown 

gent to the Amsterdam Exhibition. # 

• • 

Maranta dichotoma. • 

Yern. — BcnqpU, Tati ; Bu//nc*e, Then. 


by Messrs. Speed cv Co. at Alinur. near Calcutta, was 


, Grov , in lhstern Bengal, Assam, tllo Coromandel Coast, 
’•dhd Burma. The stems are snlit # and made into very smooth 
mats, whi'di, ow ? ng to their coolnAg, i^q large ! v used # in the 
hot weather for sleeping on. ••Somq of the finest ones cost 
about £5 each. • 


Marsdenia Bqylei. 

Vern. — Hindi , Muikula. 

A large knotty creeper of tlj^mter ran g<^ of the Hima- 
]ay^s(^^rhe plant is cut* tn the knots and boiled in ^lkaline 
ashes to loosen the outer bark, which when taken out* discloses 
a£bre inside, of which fishing-nets and ropes of great strength 

are ma # de. It is also suitable for the manufacture of textile fabiics, 

• 

Musa paradisiaca. The Phxntun , and M. sapientum, The 

Banana . 

Vern. — Sanskrit, KpUali ; Bengali, Kala ; Hindi, Kela ; Tami/*Ya8ha,iff- 
pazham. * “ 

Extensively cultivated throughout India, but especially at 
^The chief seaboards. The fruit of the former is eaten "'fresh, of 
tife latter generally cooked in 'curries. There aio many vari- 
eties of each differing in size, and flavour. Plantains do not seem 

20 
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to be exported from India, although they^might 1 easily enough 
betaken, the fruit being cut before it ripens. The flowers are 
eaten as a vegetable. ^ A b^utifu) fibre can be obtained/rona t|ie 
stems, inferioi|f however, (> to the Manilla hemp (Mysa textilis) 
in the manufacture bf rope and co»d&ge ; but if* can be used 
for^aper-making, fpr which the leaves are also suited. The 
plant fruits only once, 'after which it is cut down and either 
used as a fodder or thrown aVay. A black dye is obtained 
from the rind of the unripe fruit of some varieties. An alkaline 
asji is obtained by burning the 'dried leaves and leaf-stalks, 
Miich can be used ior washing clothe^ instead of fuller's earth. 
TIk flo f wer is considered cool and astringent, very useful in 
diabetes. The root is a valuable fodder. * 

Musa textilis. Manilla Hemp . 

A native of the Philippine islands,’ now thoroughly acclimat- 
ised in the Madras Presiderpy. The Indian produce, however, 
has not as yet become a(i article of commerce. Dr. Royle 
states that “among the various substitutes for hemp, few have 
hitherto attracted more attention than Manilla hemp, and this 
from the elegance of its appearance, combined with the power 
of bearing great strains, as well as from being very durable, 
lighter, and a] so cheaper •t^^n Russian Hemp." 

Ocyixum pilosum. 

A paper material has been discovered by Mr. Bowstend of 
Haripur Factory, in the Bbagalpur district of Bengal, under 
4he vernacular name Mama. ^ Mr. Bowstend gives the follow-, 
ing description of the article : — 

“It grows all over Behar in theYniny weather, yields a seed-gram of 
a dark-brown colour, which the poor native labo irers make into flour and 
bake into cakes' £<>r v food. Flach Ylant has three or four stems averaging 
about two»*feet iti length, to each of whjch the fibre bearing leaves adheres. 
These, after the plant is sufficiently lotted, are pulled v>ff by the ban', 
washed and dried. If ravelling, the* stuff is iff no consequence, tht^* it 
may be beaten on the ground with sticks to separate, from the parch- 
ment-like tissue, the fibre threads ; bi^t should uniform straightness be 
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necessary, thitf last must be avoflel and machinery of sjrae sort 

for the purpose. It makes a very good strong trtine also, fit for 
ih^ common purposes of house-thatching, for tying, and would probably 
sSll for sftch at Its. 5 per mauud. The jute twitKj ordinarily sells for 
Its. 6 or t: 

• * 

The manager of the TBally Paper Mills has spoken of it as 

f&^good coloured straw or s^-ass ;» seems good materiafr’and* 
worthy of a tnaV’ 

Opuntia Dillenii. Prickly Pear.* 

Vern. - -Be, tali. Pliem-marjla : Dakhim , Chappel send ; Tamil , Nagadali. 

• • 

The prickly pear largely found in Rajputana and in the 

Madras Presidency. Laage areas ot land in Madras bave<*been 

rendered unfit, for cultivation by being*covered with this plarut. 

A coarso fibre is obtained from it,, which is suitable for the 

manufacture of paper. In many pjaces the cochineal insect is 

found ' a th^ prickly pear, but *o attempt lias beon^made to 

cnltivate it systematically, aLj bough it is believed th*at the 

industry has m$ich chance of success in India. 

> 

Phoenix sylvestris. Wild V ite Palm. 

Vern. — Bengali; Hindi , Khejur ; Dakldni, Sendi* Tamil , ItsL&m-pen ; 

• Tehign , Itfy-cliettu. 

This species of date palm u titivated lilrgelyin Bengal 
►foi» ks^uice, which is obtained by notching the head yf idle tree: 
Date sugar is obtained by boiling down the juice and causing 
tile moisture to evaporatl The chief seat of date sugar manu- 
facture is the presidency districts of 24 Pargana^, Nadiya, ajfti 
Jessor. An intoxicating toddy is also made by causing the 
juice to ferment, which is largely consumed by the poorer class- 
es in Bengal and Be bar. The fruit of P. sylvestris has if larger 
stpne and less of that sweet pulp pdiick makes P. dactylifera 
such a valuable article of fo<Al in Arabia and Egypt. It, how- 
“ever**fo{ms the staple food income of the desert districts of the 
Panjab, and is known by different names, according to the me-’ 
thod by which it is preserved, sjjlit, dried, boiled *in oil, <£c. 
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The fruits of P. dactylifera are imported from^ the Per^ian^ 
Gulf, of which t three kinds are sold in the market, — (l)dried, , 
called (Jhohara, used*, in medicine as a general tonic- and*& 
nourishing food ; (2) Gharat-khejur, the best kind ofjjMe, very 
sweet and considered a good diet for consumptive persons ; and 
(3) ftje glutinouswnasd called the<> Pindi-khejur, a cheap article 
The farinaceous substance found in the head of*P. sylvestris is 
edible, and is given as a delicate food to invalids. The leaves are 
woven into mats and baskets. The f brous Petioles of the leaves . 
ar§ suitable for the manufacture of paper and cordage. The 
kernels of the fruit are used in medicine to relieve thirst. A '* 
gum called huchmchil is obtained from the palm. 

Saccharum Munj a. Munj Grass . 

Vem - — Hindi , Munj, Sirki. 

) 

Munj grass is common in t North India. Strong ropes and 
strings'are made from the snea tiling leaves of the culms, which 
are first softened by beating with a mallet. ^ Munj rope is 
used in rigging boats, for the bottom cf cots and chairs, and in 
the manufacture of mats. This grass is a good ( paper material ; 
la r ge quantities of it are used for this purpose at the Upper 
India Paper-mil] at Lucknc"; and at the Bally Mills near Cal- 
cutta. The upper half of the culm known as sirki, wlhvhds * 
not suitable for fibre in rope-making, is used in thatching 
houses. 

i 

Suqfiharum*offlcinarum. Sugar-cane. 

Tem .—Sanskrit, Ikshu ; Bengali , Akk ; Hindi , Ukh, Ganna ; Tamil , 
Kairamba ; Telugu , Sheruku. 

t Sugar-cane is extensively cultivated ail over India. There 
are mhny varieties of it ; s^me are suitable for the extraction 
of sugar, while others are sucked raw. Sugar-cane is a paying^ 
crop, but its cultivation requires much care, heavy manuring, 
and frequent irrigation. The juice is obtained by grinding the 
cane, which, when boiled down, becomes unrefined sugar ^called 
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Qur .^ Unrefiiled sughr, when kept in a liquid state, called 
T&by but in many parts of the country it is generally made into 
c£kes for convenience of transjftrt. &ugar r cane stalks, out of 
which th^juice has been extracted ,*and iftie leaves, are suitable 
for the manufacture of mats and paper, But at present they are’ 
ysed only as fuel. 

Saccharura sfara. 

Yem. — Bengali, Sar ; Hindi , Sarpat;; Telugu , Gimdra. 

Common? in the plains. The fibre is inforior to munj. 
•The reeds are used in matting, thatching, and to make cliairs. 
The flower is .used to stuft pillows and may be used as a paper 
material. 

Saccharum-lspontaneum. 

Vem —Bengali, KuhIi ; Hindi, Kans ; Telag\i, Rella-gaddi. 

" Common in Bengal, the submontane fract of the Hima- 
layas, and Bundelkhand. The roo*s of this grass go d^ep into 
the soil, and the grass cannot be easily eradicated if it once 
takes possession of the field. In this way large areas of land 
in Bundelkhand have been tendered uncultivable. The grass 
is used to make rope and mats and for thatching. 

Sanseviera zeylanica. Bowstring Hemp, t 

Bengali, Murwpj&l, Marul ; Hindi, Murgabi ; Dahhini, Murgali ; 
Tamil, Man'll ; Telvgu , Cliaga. 

A plant resembling the agave ; grows in moist localities 
along the coast. A soft white fibre is obtained by scraping 0 ff 
the pulpy part from the leaves, which is firm, liair-li^o^nd 
silky, ana, according to Dr. Royle, “ may, from its fineness, 
combined with tenacity, bo applied to a variety of purposes/* 
In Dr. Wight’s experiments a rope made of this fibre borti a 
weight of 316 lbs. It has been made into fine cloth and twine. 
But until some cheaper method is discovered for the extraction 
of idle fibre from the leaves/ there is no prospecirof its ever 
becoming an article of commerce. The root is prescribed in 
the form of electuary in chronicuoughs aud consumption. 
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{fesbania aculeata. 

Vern.— Bengali, Dhanicha ; Tamil, Erra-jilgua. 

This hardy plaint ig fonnd»in Bengal and South India. Tb^ 
charcoal of tha woo'd nakes*good gunpowder, and format pur- 
pose it is largely cultiAted in the neighbourhood of tne Ichapur 
PunjjowJbr Factory in* Bengal. 4 strong fibre is obtained frorn^ 
Dhanicha stalks, which i^ made into ropes and fishermen’s 
nets, and it has been found to t?e very durable under water. 
At anTbxperiment made in Fort Willmrn, a 3^-inc^ rope made 
of it* broke with a weight of 75 cwts., the Government proof 
required of such rope being jonly 49 cwt^ Dr.^ Koyle was of 
opinkn t)haU this fibre should not remain neglected. Nothing 
has been done since Dr. ftoyle wrote his work on Indian Fibres. 

Sesbania ©gyptica. 

Vern*— Bengali, Hindi , Jainti * Tamil , Kurum-chembi ; Telugu , Suimint#; 
Burmese, YalhagyL 

A stnall tree, found in almost* all parts of India, and in 
K>me places used as a hedge plant. The charcoal*of the wood 
makes good gunpowder ; leaves appliedtas a cataplasm to pro- 
mote supuration pr absorption of boils and abscesses ; seeds 
pnred with flour applied externally to itchipg of the skin,* 
and are supposed to posses Himulant emm£nagogue proper- 
ties. The b^rk is made into a rough cordage. 

Sida carpinif olia. 

Syn.— s. acuta. 4 

\ Vern. — Bengali, Hindi, Kareta ; Tamil, Vatta-tirippi ; Telugu, Chitimutl 

o c 

A small plant, found chiefly in t Southern India.* A good 
fibre is obtained from the stems. 1 The root is bitter and 
m^cilagkious, prescribed in intermittent and chronic diarrhoea. 
It promotes perspiration and ipereases the appetite, and may 
be substituted fpr more expensive bilters. 

Sida cordifolia. 

‘ Vem. — Bengali, Berela, Bala ; £Ti»cft, e Bijband, Muttava. 

. A smalFweed, found in pioist places. The mucilage of 
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the plant is prescribed for dysentery and fevers ; the foot is 
Spidered cooling, astringent, tonic; and given in disorders oi 
the nervous system, urinary organs, and of the blood and bife ; 
the seeds are regarded as oooling, used \yth site as a demulcent 
in dysentet^ and speoiaj diseases. The plant yields a foe 
white fibre. 
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(7.) Oilt substascks .ob oitsssop akd othsb otbsumcm mtoiNo oil. 
Xho following is a list of substances from which T51H& 


obtained in India 

Acorus calamus f q weet Fl*g), 
Adeuanthera pavoninru 
Adinntum cappilus veneris. 

Albiazia l<ebbeek (Siys Tree). 
lAleufllfes moluccana (Candle n#t). 
Allium (jepa (Onion). 

AUium sativum (Garlic). 

Alnus nepnlensis. 

Amomtftn Cardnmomum. 

Amoora Rohitukn. 

AnacSnrdium occidental ^Cashew 
fiut). # 

Auamrita cocculus, (Cocculus Indieus. 
AnatibVum npuricatum. 

Andropagon calamus ar< mat^us 
• (S wee t calamus). 

Andropngou citratus (Leinlui (drafts). 
Andropagon nardus (Citronella). 
Andropogon Schananthes (Geranium 
Grass). * 

AquillaiiauAgallocka. 

Arachis Ilypogcea (Ground nut). 
Argemone moxicana. 

Argyreia speeiosa (Elephant Creeper) 
Artemisia vulgaris (Woiili \voo«»). 
Atlantia monophylla ( ( Wild Lime). 
Balanites' Roxburghii. 

BoHospermum montnnum. 
Tialsnmodendron Roxburghii. 

Bassia butyracea (Indian butter tree/ 
Bassia latifolia (Mnhua tree). 

B'assia lougifWia, 

Bauhinia acuminata. 

Bauhiuia tomentosa. 

Bauhinia variegata. 

Be^ineasa cerifera (Pumpkin or 
whtot melon). *■ 

Berberis aiistatn. 

Berberis Lycium, 

Betula all > t a. 

Btmbax malabaricum (Cotton tree). 
Brassica alba (While mustard). 
Brassica campestris (Colza, Swedish 
Turnip and sarsQn). 

Brnssica jun^ea (Rye or Indian 
mustard). 

Brassica nigra (Black or True 
mustard), * 


Bryonia callosa. * 

Buchanania latifolu 
Butea # frondosa. 

Ccosalpinia Bondticella (Tfarer Nutt. 
Cffisalpinw digynft. • 

Calendula officinfcli*. 
fallophyllum * inopbyllum (Alexan- 
drian Lausel). 

Calophyllum toineytosa. 

Callphyllum Walkeri. 

Calophyllum Wightianum. 

Camelliy theifern. * 

Cananya odorfltnf 

Caimrium commune (Java Almond). 

(’annab ; s saliva (Hemp). 

Cnrthamus tiuctoriffk 
Carum Carui (Caraway seed). 

Oarum cftpticuui (True Bishops 
weed ; Lovage). 

Caryophyllus aromaticus ((’loves). 
Cedrus deodaia (Deodar, Himalayan 
Cedar). 

Cplastrus pnnicul.^us. 

Celastrus senegaleusis. 

Cdbera Odollnm. 

Cinnamomum zeylanicum (True 
Cinnamon), 

Citrullus Colocynthis. 

Citrullus vulgatds (Water melon). 
Citrus medica (Citron). 

Cleoine? viscosa (Wil 1 Mustard/. % 
Cnicna arveuais. 

( ’ochlospermum Gossypium. 

Cocos j > ueifera (Cocoanut Tree). 
Colchicum illyricum. 

Connarns nitidus. 

Connarus spociosus. t 
Corlnmlruni sativum (Coriander) 
CoYnus sanguinea. 

Cornus mac£>phylln. 

CoiyluB colurna ('Indian Hazel nut). 
H’ostus SpeciosuH. 

Croton oblongifolius. 

Croton Pavana. 

Croton Tiglium (Purging Crotr—). 
Cucumis melc (Sweet melon;. 
Cifbumis momordica. 

Cucumis pativus (Cucumber). 
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Cucumis utilissimuu. 

^“3*#bita maxima (Gourd/. 

Dpeurbita Moschftta (Musk melon). 
Uue^rbita Pepo (White Gourd). 
Dhimnum*Cymioum. * 

Dydouia vu lgari s (Quince), 

Dynometra oOTiflorn. 

Oynometra ramiflora. 

L’yperus rotund us. 

Oulbergia lance* daria. 

Oalbergia latifdia. * (Black wood c 
Howe word of Southern luma.) 1 
Dalbergia Siss->o. (Sissoo.) 

Daucus Carole. {Carrot.) 

Dichopsis olhpticn. 

Di)spyruh Ei ‘>r\ opteriR. 
piptevoearpm laitffs. 
bipt<u*ocaip. > 4 biiall'is. 
OipterocurpuH ^ylam -ue. 

Dorema Aminoii^i.imi. (Eastern 
Giant FenneT.) 

Dryolmluuops ('amphora. 

EJettaria Cardamomuin. (L&&er Car-| 
} darnin' 

Entada scaudens. 

Eriodendron anfrnctuosuni. (Whitel 
cotton tree). 

Eruca sativa. * 

Erythroxylon monogynum. 

Euphorbia dracunculoide. < * 
Excsocaria sebifera,, (Chinese Tallow 
Tree.) 

lferoniu Elephantum.* 

Ferula Narthex. • 

Flacourtj* Cataphraeta. % 

f^ceni^flum vulgare. (Comm oil Fen 
nel.) 

Garcinia iiulica, (Cocum or Kokum 
• Butter.) 

Garcimli morel la. (Gamboge Tree.) 
Givotia rottleriformis. 

Gossypium herbaceum. (Cotton.) 
Guizotia oleifeia. (Niger seed Tun 
oil.) 

Gynocardia odorata. (Ch^l mugrA oil. 
Heliauthus annus, (Sun flower.) 
HeriTThra littoralia. 

Hnuscus cannabinus. 

Hibiscus ficulneas. 

J flibisoaa SabdarTffa. (Rosselle.) 
IJolarrheiTa antidysenterica. 

Hura crepitans. (Sandbox Tree, 
Hydnocarpus Wightiana. 

Hyoscynmus niger, 


Illicium^ anisatum. (The Sacred Star 
Anise of China^md Japa#.) 
Tmpatiens racemosa. 

Injpatiens Roy lei. # 

I m pa tie nsjsulefi^a . 

ImpaAienfrEdgeworthii. 

Indigofer%aspftlathoides. 

In di gofers Tiuctoria ( 1 ndigo). 
Jasmiuuin . grsmliflorum • (Danish 
Jasmine). 

Jasmimun officinale. 

Jasminum Sambac (Arabian Jas» 
•mine). ^ 

Jatropha curcas (Physic nut). 

Jatropha glandulifern. 

Jatropha mglifida (('oral plant).* 
Jujdans regia (Walnut). 

KoUoona zeylanica. 

Lactucu Kcariola. *> * 

Lagenniya vulgaris (Bottle Gourd] 
Lnwsoma alba (Henna Plant). 
Le^idium'sativnm (Garden cress] 
Linum stratum. 

I-fnum initatissimum (Linseed). 

Irit^fOH coiisimilbs. 

Lissom zeylanica. 

*Leuc*us cephulotes. 

Lufiajicutangula. 

Luba aegyptiaca. 

Si al lotus philippineiisiH. 

Mangifera indnn. 

Matriwaria chamomila (< ’hamomile). 
Melia Azadirachta (Niin Tree), 

Mejia Azedaraeh* (Bastard Cedar or 
^ Bead Tree). 

Mentha sativa. 

Mentha viridis. 

Mesua ferrea. 

Michelia Champaca. 

Mimusops Elongi. 

Mimusops indica. 

Mimusops Kauki. 

Moringa pterygosperma (Horse 
Radish Tiee). 

Mnrrnya Kcenigii. 

Myristica malaba’ica. 

* Myristica lyoschata (Nutmeg). 
Myrtus communis (Myrtle). 
Nardostachys Jatasunnsi (Spikenard). 
Nerium odorum (Sweetly-scented 
Oleander). 

Nicotiaim Tabacum (Tobacco). 

Nigella sativa (Black ( timmiuseed). 
i*yctauthes Arbor-tristis. 

21 
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Pci mum Bnsilicum (Common Bnsil). 
Ocimudi gratissifbum. 

Ocimum adescendene 
Ocimum tymctnm. 

Olea europsea (O^jve) 

Olea femiginea. 

Pandanus odoratissimus. •' 

Papaver somniferum (Poppy ; opium) 
P$uc&Hivum graveol&ns. * 

Pimpinejla Anisum (Anise seefi). 
Pinhs excelsa. 

Pinus Gerardiann. 

Pitius ftngifolia. # 

Piper cubeba (Oubeb pepper). 

Piper nigrum (Black pepper). I 

Pifctacia lentihCUH. *• 

Pistncia vera (Pistachio nut). « 
Pithefu Ionium dulce. 

Pogostemon f'ntclmuli (Patchouli). 
Poly an the* tuboroaa. 

Polygonum bist<*rta. . 

Pongamia gladra. 

Prinsepia utilis. 

Prunus nmygdalus (Almond). 

Prunus aiitneniaca (Aprio< t). 

Prunus Communis (Plum). 

Primus pension (Peacb). 

Psoralea corylifolia. 

Pterocarpus Marsupium* 

Putranjiva Boxburi»hii. 

Raphannu sativus (liifdish). 

Rhus semialata. 

Vhus Wallioliii. 

Ricinus communi8 ( (Castor oil Pk~t.) 
Rosa Alba. 

8alix cap'ensisfr j 

Salvadora oleoides. 

Salvadora per.sioa (Tooth-brush Tree,] 
Sama<larn indica. 

S^ntalum all>um (Vandal wood). 
Sapindus detergcns (Soap-nut of Nertl\j 
India). 


Sapindus vffoliatus ^SoA^-nut Ttee'of 
South India). 

Sarcostigma Kleinii. c 

Schleichera trijuga. • ^ 

Semecarpns anacardium r (Martting- 
nut Tree). *- 

8esan*ufn indicum (Qingelly or 
Sesame oil). 

Shorea rol'U>-ta. 

Smilax <lnn»>. , 

f pinacia oleracen. 

torcnlia fcctida. 

Strycbnos Nux-vomica. 

Sty ax benzoin « 

Sylnpb-cos cratoogoides. 
Tabernoemontana vdichotoma. 
Tamarindus indica (Tamarind). f 
Tectona grandis (leak Tree). 
Terimimdia belerien. 

Terminalia ( ’atapj.fq (India*' Almond). 
Torminalia Oliebula. 

Tetrantbera laurifdia. 

Tetrnntheni motmpetala. % 

TLespesia popuenea (Portia Tree or 
Tulip Tree). 

^Thevetia neriifolia (Exile oh.) 
Tiigonelhi Foci mui grsooum. 

U I mils integrifolif.. 

Y^atciyi indica (Piney varnish or 
Indian Copal Tree). 

Ya\ nonia amhelmintica. 

Viburnum coriacum. 

Viola serpens. . 

V itex trifolia. * 

Wophya triquetrn. 

Wrightia tomentosa. 

Xantbium strumarium. 
Xylia(;lolabriformi^ (Iron wood Tree 
of Pegu and Aracan.) 


The most important ones are describe^! below: — 

< C tf 

Aleurites molucca^ia. Belgaum Walnut. 

Syn.— A. Triloba. 

Vem. — Bengali , Hindi , Akhrot. 

An interesting plant, said to be native of the Society 
Islands, now introduced into India, in Bengal, Assai©, and 
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South tndia,,. The *iuts are edible, resembling the English 

*\falnut in taste; a useful oil, known in South Indm and Qeylor> 

asjhe kekund oil, is easily extracted from the kernels ; the cakes 
• * $ • 
after the expression of the oil can be use<l as xfcttje-fodtf or as 
^ * 

manure. 

j^rachis hypog®a. Earth-nuf , Ground-nut, of Pea-nut. * 

• * . . 

Vern- — Sanskrit , Buchanaka : Bengali, Mata-kalai, chinen-badam ; Bind t, 

• Mungpliali ; Dakhini, Vilayati-mung ; Tamil, Veikadalai ; Telugu, 
Veru-sanaga-kaya ; Burmese, Mai-bai. 

An annua), a native of South America, now extensively 
cultivated in {South India and some parts of Bengal and UppTer 
India. The fruit of this, plant, instead of ripening aoove 
ground, bun$» itself below the surface. When parched, i^ 
tastes like sweet almond, and is considered a valuable food in 
Aanv paHs of Asia, Africa, and America. It is also made into 
sweetmeats in certain parts of*Iftdi^. But the most valuable 
produce of the plant is the oily obtained by expression fr&rn the 
seeds. It tastes like the olive oil, for. which it is ofte*n substi- 
tuted in pharmacy. It has a 'specific grafity of about 0*918, 
becomes turbid At 3°, concretes at 3° to 4°, aifd hardens^ at 7°. 
*Itis chiefly used /or burning !n lamps, and in the manufacture 

of soan, Large quantities, of the>oilare annually exported from 
& ■* ** 
tll4 Madras Presidency. 

Argemone mexicana.* Mexican Argemone , Gamboge Thistle , 

Jamaica Yellow Thistle , or Mexican 

P()PPy • 

Vem.- Sanskrit , Brahma, datidi ; Bengali , Shial-kanta ; Hindi , Bherband ; 

Dakliini, Pila-dhutura ; Tamil , Brahma-d&nduvirai ^ Telugu , 
BrahnJa-dandi-vittulu. A 

A herbace 9 us annual, native of Jamaica, the* Caribee 
Islands, aud^Mexico, brought to India about three centuries ago, 
now v g?ows spontaneously oy Waste lands at the beginning of 
the cold season. The whole p*lant abounds in a yejlow juice/ 
which, when dry, resenjbles gamboge, and is prescribed in 
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their lamp. The oil-cake is a very nourishing fodder and valu- 
able manure ohiefly used for sugar-cane an 3 potato. The segdif 
of the first two, varieties are used as a spice, and also as a medi; 
cine. 

•B|rassicajujQcea. 

Vern.— Rai. 

There are several variejjt.es, some of which are cultivated for 
their leaves, used as a vegetable, tfnd others for the $£eds from 
which vil is expressed. 

*£rasj3ica nigra. 

•V ern. — Rai. 

The $eeds of this plant are chiefly used in medicine as poul- 
tices. The oil expressed from them is also used medicinally. 
Buchanania latifolia* Caddapah Almond. 

Vem —Sanskrit, Piyala ; Bengali , c Piyal • Hindi , Chiraunji ; Dakhini , Char ; 

Tamil , Kat n*anga ; Teluqu , Oh&rapuppu ; Burmese , Csu-lwon. 

* ^ 

A moderate-sized tree, about <30 or 40 feet high, found in the 
forests all \>ver India. The fruit is edible, has a Sweetish sub- 
acid taste, and is an important article of food to the aboriginal 
tribes of Central India. The kernel is largely used in confecoion- 
ery, ^nd is also eaten roasted and mixed with milk. It yields a 
fine straw-coloured oil, which is,<howev^r, seldom extracted ,The 
bark is us$d for tanning. The tree yields a gum, sometimes uselT 
in medicine as a specific for diarrhoea. 3^ne seeds are also used 
in medicine. 

Oedrus Deodara. Deodar ; Himalayan Cedar . 

Vem — Bengali? Hindi, Deodar 

A large tree, found in the Western Himalayas and Afghanis- 
tan# The aromatic wood is us^i medicinall/ as a carminative, 
diaphoretic, and diuretic^ A dark, strong-smelling oil, of power- 
ful antiseptic properties is obtained fi*om the wood and a tar is 
obtained freto it by destructive distillation whicji is considered a 
remedy for ulcers. The wood is also burnt as an incense. The 
timber is the most durable of aU Himalayan Conifers. 
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UOCOS nucifera. (%goanut Palm'. 

Vern- — Bengali, Narikcl ; Hindi, Nariyal ; Tamil, Tenna; Telugu, Nari-kadam 
Burmese , Ong. 

The cocoanut is one of the most ^al liable 4 pi £^its the sea- 

coasts of IniTia, Burma* and the tropical, islands. All human . 
wants can probably be supplied by this single-tree. Tl^e albu- 
men is a nutritious footl ; the water inside the unripe frui^is an^ 
excellent beverage ; the oil extracted from the dried albumen is 
used for culina< y purposes and for burning in lamps; tire oil- 
cake is an excellent manure*; the sweet juice extracted from, the ’ 
• flowering spikes is made into palm-wine and toddy, and from 
which a c -a»*se surar is alsoj>roduced ; the wood is used, for mak- 
ing the framework of houses, posts, rafters, fences, shears, lathes^ 
shingles, chairs Ac ; the leaves for thatching ; the leaf-stems used 
us fuel ; t e shells made into hukkas, drinking vessels, pitchers, 
spoons, lamps, &c ; the thick tihre surrounding >the fruit is the coir 
fibre of which strong ropes and mats are made; — in short the 
uses to which the cocoanut palm m^y be put are innumerable. 
Medicinally the green fr iit is given as a refrigerent; the flowers 
as an astringent ; the oil is an excellent substitute for cod-liver 
»oil. As a valuable hair tonic, it is extensively used by the women 
in Bengal. 1 

iSruca sativa. 

Vern- — Hindi , Dua. 

'^Cultivated all over the North-Western Provinces for its 
seeds which resemble mustarc} ; the oil expressed from them is 
less pungent. The green pjant is used as fodder. 

Excoecaria sebifera. The Chinese Tallow Tree . 

©m. — Bengali , Mom- cliina. 

A moderate-sized tree, •originally native of China and Japai 
noupigtroduced into India. Mr. Gamble states : — , 

“ The white pulp round the seeds gives the Chinese tallow* which it 
separated by boiling in water. It is used in China and Japan for candles 
Roxburgh soys it is bad io\ burning, that it only remains firm at a coo 
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temperature, and that it easily becomes rancM. It melt$ at 104°. The 
^eeds give an oil, the leaves a black dye.” 

Guizotia ol©?fera. Niger seed. c 

Y©m. — Bengali, 'iJindt/Sirguja, Ham till ; Tamil, Uchilia ; TdugU, Ulisi. 
Cultivated in Bengal chiefly in the* hilly districts for seeds 
which yield a sweet oil resembling sesamum oil. Its commercial 

c < 

nam6 4s Niger seed. 

Jafropha Curcas. The Physic Nut . 

Vera. — Bengali , Bagbheranda ; Tamil, Kat-amunak ; Tdugu, Nepalam ; Bur- 
mese, Thinban-kyeksu. 

r A soft-wooded evergreen plant indigenous to America, culti* 
vated in India chiefly as a hedge plant. The juit*e of the plant 
forms a lather, like soap, which is applied to ulcers. The seeds 
yield an oil used for t burling also in medicine as a purgative 
and emetic. See also Onosma e^ioides. 

Juglans regia. Walnut. 

Vern!- Persian, Charmaghz; Hindi, .Akhrot. 

A large tree, wild in the Himalayas, and *tlso cultivated 
largely in Afghanistan and Kashmir The fruit of the wild tree 
has a small kernel, which is rarely eaten ; that of the cultivated 
varieties is largely exported to the plains. A clear oil is ex- 
tracted from the fruit, which is used for culinary purposes, as 
well as for burning in lamps. The bark is used as a dye and 
as an astringent medicine, and is largely exported to the plains. 
Women use it as toothsticks, and it is said to prevent tartar* 
atfd to give a red colour to the lips. The rind of the fruit is also 
used in dyeing and tanning, and (he tender branches and leaves 
are given to cattle as fodder. The wood is very valuable, and 
is largely used in furniture work. 

Linum usltatissimum. Linseed ; Elax. 

Vem. — Bengali* Tisi, Masina; Hindi, Alsi; Tamil, Alsi-virai; Telugu, Atasi. 
Linseed is largely cultivated in 'Bengal and the Nortlf-West 
Provinces, is one of the most important of the oil-seeds of 
India. The chemical composition of the seeds has been found 
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to'be, in one Hundred 1 parts, mucilage 1512, chiefly in the seed- 
ooafc ; 11*26 fatty oil in the nucleus ; emulsion 44*38 in the husk ; 
besfdes a small proportion of wax, %tarcb} resin* 

The varieties known in commerce are small and bold. The 
seeds are also distinguished for their colour, — brown, white, 
&ad red. The oil is obtained expression, and is either^ cold- 
drawn, or subjected to a heat of 2Q0° ; when cqld-draym^the 
colour is gfeenish and more viscid than when hot-drawn. It 
is used as a drying oil in th^manufacture of paints, varnishes, 
printing ink, &c. The exports of linseed t during the five years" 
ending 1830-^1 were as follow > 



Quantity. 

Value. 


Cwt. 

• i 

1 876-75* . 

. 5*014,617 

3,015,437 

1877-78 

* 7,188,918 

4,224,429 

1878-79 

. . 3,503,795 

2,189,211 

H /9-80 

A , . 3,105,058 

2,030,602 

1880-81 

. * , . A . 5,997,17J 

3,698,126 


In medicine linseed is used ibr pouKices, and aJgo taken 
internally in bronchial affection^, diarrhoea, dysentery, visceral 
inflammation, and special diseases. As the plant is cultivated 
for seed, and nqt sown close to make the stems grow straight and 

* without branchlets, the fibre produced is of a very * inferior 
quality ; and, indied very little fibre is extracted the stalks being 
burnt as fuel. It may b«\itilise3 for paper-making. 

Pinus excelsa. ' 

• Vem. — Panjabi, Chir ; Hindi , Raisalla, Kali. 

A large tree, found in the Himalayas. The wood is more 
durable than P. longifolia , and is used for house-building, 
shingles, water-channels, rmd agricultural implements. It is 
very resinous and obtains turpentine, but is not usually extract- 
ed^ The tar produced by this *tree is said to he equal to the 
best Swedish, and 18 used f$r protecting wood-work. * 

'Pims lo ng ifolia. Long-leave (l Pine . 

Vera. — Bengali, ^(mdhhirozh’, Hindi, Chir. 

A large tree, found in Afghanistan and the quter Nortfi- 
Westera Himalayas. The tree yields large quantities of resin ' 

22 
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/called gandKbfooza . Dr. Brandis states 

“i’he yield ^of an ordinary tree is 10 to 20 lbs, of resin the first, ani 
about one-third the .quantity the Second, year, after which the tree either 
dies or is blown elown.” 

Mr. Atkinson say£ : — 

“ Th$ long-leaved pine is the principal source of the oleo-resin known 
'as birja in Gurhwal and lisKa or lassa in Kali-Kumaun, and of the oil 
called birja-Jca-tel or tarpin-lca-tel. There are two kinds of resin, — (1) the 
birja o^ berja sort, which oompK#es the tears exuding naturally from the 
( bark ; and (2) the bakhar-birja, or resin produced by making long and deep 
incisions in the sap-wood, The latter is chiefly used by bangle-makers.” , 

Tar is extracted from the resin, and turpentine oil is dis- 
tilled from the tar. The resin gandhbiroza and the tar are 
used in medicine as a stimulant diuretic in diseases of the urinary 
organs, chronic bronchitis, hemorrhages, and also in rheumatism 
and fevers. The bark, whid^ is of great thickness, is used ih' 
tanning : the charcoal of the leaVes, mixed with rice-water, is 
used as ink. The wood is largely used for building purposes 
in the Simla and Naini Tal hill sanitaria, but not durable. 
The fruit, called syuta , is edible. ,J 

A> 

Pistacia vera. Pistachio Nut . 

* Vem. — Bengali , Hifidi , Pistd. 

V # 

Pistachio nuts are brought to India by the Kabul traders. 
They smell very much of assafoetida, being brought along with 
that substance. The nuts are considend Very nourishing and 
a^e eaten raw, parched, or made into confection. In medicine, 
pistachio is considered a warm, ipoist remedy, used in general 
debility. An oil is extracted frqth the kernels, which acts 
as a demulcent and restorative. The b^k is employed as a 
tonic in indigestion. Dr. Balfour states that the galls found on 
the tree, known as GiU-i-puta, Bazghanj , o'i Bozaganj, are used 
as a dye for silk, and as an astringent in medicine. 

Fongamia glabra. 

Vem.— Bengali, Dal-karanja ; Hindi , Karacj ; Tamil, Ponga ; Telugu,Kmgh. 

A moderate-sized tree, found in the Sub-Himalayan regions 
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Bengal, Burma, Central and South India. The seeds yield a 
thick brown oil used* for burning, and as an application foi 
dhtjneous affections and rheumatism. The seeds lire also used 
as a renfedy for skin diseases. 

Prunus Amygdalus, . Almond. 

Byn * — Amygdalus communis. 

V em— Sanskrit, Inghurdi ; gerdan, Bengali, tlindi, Badafla 
Parstvadam ; Telugu , Par si bad%m ; Burmese , B^damsi. , 

The aLnond tree is a native of Western Asia, but has now 
become naftirali/ed in the Mediterranean countries of Europe 
and Africa. It is cultivation in Afghanistan, Kashmir, and, the* 
Panjab, but ii^the plains of India tjje fruit does not ripen. The 
following description of the, various uses to which almond is put 
is taken fron^Mr. Murray’s “ Plants aryl Drugs of Sind'’ : — 

“ In India it dues not appear to be Much used in native, medical prao- 
t#oe. The Arabians and Persians, ac^rding to Ainslie, place blanched al- 
monds (sweet) amongst their aphao^ismcs, and bitter glmonds as lithontrip- 
tic. The varieties are not distinguished from each other by auj particu- 
lar difference, save the taste of the\emels, and both are said to be some- 
times obtained fr3m the same tree. Thereat sweet almontls are those 
called Jordan almonds whiah ai^ imported into England from Malaga. 
There are also othor varieties, viz., Valentia, Italian, Portugal, anc^ Oporto ; 
,the bitter almonds come chiefly from Mo^adore k Both bitter and ^weefc 
varieties are imported into India from the Persian Gul£ 

“ Svteet almonds are of abater use’ in food than in medicine, but are 
reckoned to afford little nourishment ; and, when eaten, ar^not fcasy of di- 
gestion, unless thoroughly comminuted. In pastry of all kinds, and sweet- 
meats,, they form a very necessary ingredient as a flavouring article ; medi- 
cinally they are supposed, ou account of their unctuous quality, to deaden 
acrimonious humours and to give relief in heart-burn ; $x or eight peeled 
and eaten at a time answering tbe purpose. The true composition of the 
kernel was first made kijbwn by Boullay, who shows that it c(\q tains no 
starjh, and that 100 parts are composed of fixed f oil emulsion or alSu- 
men 24, liquid sugar (^iignin 4, pellicles 5, water 3*5, and acq£ic acid 0*5 ; 
so that, in fact, they are analogous to a concrete milk, and an emulsion 
may ^ejoonsidered as a vegetable milk. The principal constituent of the 
kernel, as will be seen above, is the* oil, whioh is obtained from varieties by 
expression. That of the sweet almond is of a pale yellow, ahd very liquid,^ 
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of specific gravity 0-917 to (>-920^consisting of fiinrghriye 2-1 ami elrune 
J6 parts in 100. • Its action and uses are laxative and emollient, and It may 
be employed forjthe same purposes as olive oil. As a laxative, it is mixfid 
with an equal volume of sjfup of Violets and roses, and given t* new-Vfa 
infants. To aftffist in. allaying* troublesome coughs, it is 1 not unfrequently 

* used in the form of liuctusf with confection frf hips and syrup of poppies. 
It also fo/ms the basjis of many scented oils. 

* a flitter almonds are poisonous, and have prhved fafcd to men, children, 
gndteall animals. They contain less filed oil than the sweet, and a portion 

of pru^ic or hydrocyanic acid, upon which their narcotic proawties depend, 
c Though not officinal, the oil requires to uoticed, as it ts sometimes used 
therapeutically and has l^pen found of some service in intermittent fevep. 
Ms a powerful poison. It is us^l like hydrocyanic ac^l^d sometimes for* 
the same purposes.” 

f * 

Native physicians ir^Bengal and Upper In<iia use the ker- 
nel in alterative medicines, and the oil is applied to the head 
in chronic chephalalgia, vertigo/and other disorders of the brain* } 
Mr. Baden-Pewell, in hi/“ tTanjab Products/’ states that 
the bittet almonds are the fruits </ Amygdalus amara. 

Prunus almeniaca. Common Apricot, 

Vem .—Persian, Ehubaui ; Hindi , Ear aVi, Khubani. 

The apricot tfee is a native of Kaghan, ‘China, West of 
Asia, and the Himalziyas, at an elevation from r 7,000 to 13,000' 
feet. The prodiice is a common artjele of food in Kulp. An 
excellent oil )f of a pale-yellow colour, is obtained by expression Of 
the kernels. A considerable quantity |f dried apricots are an- 
nually imported into India from Afghanistan. The tree yields 
a ^um similar to gum arabic. The fruit is used in medicine as 
a warm remedy in coughs, skin diseases, flatulency, and putrid 
fevers. 

t 

R&phanus sativus, Radish : r 
Y&m.’r Bengali, Mul*,; Hindi, ^luli. 

Extensively^cultivated in the plhins. It is largely used foi 
food in the? North -Western Provinces, where t)ie poor people eal 
it raw. It is also used as a vegetable. In the famine of 187* 
f , ^radishes were a great help to the people. An oil is extr^ctec 
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from the seeds, which is used for culinary puposes. In medicine 

the fleeds and the root act as a diuretic and laxative. 

• * 

Ritinus comm unis . Castor see^ 

Vem .--Bengali, Reri ; Hindi, Andi ; DitfcHn? Yanmdi t Tamil , Amanak- 
kaukottaij TeZ«g&,^mudapu*vittulu. • g 

Castor seed is one of the most iraportant # oil-seeds of India. 
It is largely cuftivated in Behar and* the North-Western Pro* 
vinces, aifl is sown with oth£f crops. There are three varieties 
distinguisued^rom the colour <tf fhe seeds,— viz., brdww, black, 
^nd red. At the Calcutta^harket the castor seeds brought frofli 
Madras and^t<j]gong.in Upper Bengal Save a good reputation, 
The seeds if cold-drawn yi$ld about 25 per cent, of oij ; if heat- 
ed at the tim# of extraction they yielj} about 35 per cent. Th< 
cold-drawn oil is used in medicine* sr a purgative, and the lattei 
*oil for burning in lamps. T^. exports during the five year 
ending 1880-81 were as follows 



Quantity. 

Wue. 


Cwt#. 

£ 

1876-77* 

529 

• 239 

1877-78 

4.521 

2,741 

1878-79 

74,214 

50,605 

1879- 80* 

1880- 81 

237,601 

76,461 

118.070 

43^385 


San^plum albtim. Sandalwood , 

Yem.— Bengali, CbatWan ; Hindi , Sandal ; Tamil , Slianda-na-kattai ; ^ 
JWi^u^Gand-bauUjCbeltk ; Burmese, Santaku. * t 

A small evergreerrtree, found in the dry regions of South- 
ern India. The heart-wood is largely used in perfumery^ ther~ 
oil distHled from it being thobasis of all ottos ^manufactured in 
the North-Western Provides. Carved sandal-wood boxes and 
furniture made inifiarnara, Surat, and Ahmadabad are^nuch priz* 
"SJ A paste made by rubbing the wood *on a stone With a 
little water is given as an offering to 'the gods, and in ancient # 
tiiRQS Hindus anointed their bodies with it. ’This j>aste is used 
as a local application in’ swellings, headache, and cutaneous* 
eruptions. The oil is supposed to be a remedy for special 
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diseases. Mr. J. Deveria, of Manb^ioom, says that, in Ms estate 
in that district, sandal trees were until recently common is the 
forests, but every one of them has been cut down, and he is noO 
endeavouring to jre-intreduc#it. 


Sapindus detergensymd trifoliatue^ ♦ The Soapntt Tree. 

Vem. — Bengali, Ritba ; Tamil, Ponnan-kotai ; Tdugu, Kukudu-kayam. 

• * * 
S* trifolatus ie a alarge * tree, found in Bengal and 

South * India* and S . delergens * in North-West India. Tha 
fruits pf both are brought • to* the market under tue name $f 
JRitha , and are largely used as a substitute for soap in washing 
ail^ knd woollen clotHfe. An oil is obtained froin^e seeds. In 
medicine, the fruit is given internally in headache and epilepsy, 
and is also Considered expectorant ; externally it is applied on 

ptmples and abscesses^ S^^lso Acacia Concinna. 

• 

Besamum indicum. Til Se&dj Gingelly. 

Vem. — Bengali , ifind^ Til ; Tcanil, E?lu ; Tdugu, Nuwula ; Burmm , Hnan. 

i* # 

Largly cultivated all over • India for its produce, which is 
the Gingelly oil-seed of confmerce. Two varieties are common, 
yielding black and wTiite seeds. The seeds give^by expression 
40 to 44 <per cent, of a pale, straw-coloured sweet oil, which in 
Indiaris largely used foT: culinary purposes, aqoftiting thebodiea, 
burning in lamps and in the preparation of medicinal* oi\g % 
It is suitable* for the manufacture of soap. * The seeds are 
parched and used as food, and also empftyed in confectionery. 
IThcy are considered a stimulating remedy, and applied externally 
on Bbils and rhei^natic pains. The leaves are an effectual remedy 
for bowel complaints. The exports Gingelly seed during the 
five years # ending 1880-81 were as follows :• 


1876- 77 * . 

1877- 78 

1878- 79 *. . 

• 1870-80 

1880-81 


Quantity Value^ 

cwU £ 

. • 1,807,815 868,293 

168,802 * 848,22^ 

\ t 1,039,681 799,628 

* 1,670,185 1167,904 • 

, 1,107,008 1212,693 
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Terminalia Oatap^a. The Indian Almond. 

•V ern. — Bengali, Hindi, Bdd&m ; Tamil, Natvadam ; Tdugu, Vad*m. 

A ljtrge deciduous tree, cultiiated # in parts' of India and 
Burma for its nuts the kernel of wkicjj is eaten*; thp bark and the 
leaves are astringent and mixed with iron salts yield a blaok 
pigment The kernels give about 60 per cei^t. of an oil which 
may be substituted for almond oil. The Tassar silk-worifi feeds 
on the leai 
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